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No. 4 YOST 


IS UNRIVALLED FOR 

SIMPLICITY, BEAUTY of WORK, STRENGTH of CONSTRUCTION, ' ‘ 
ELEGANCE of APFEARANCE. 

Its Superiority has been Recognised 


by more than 30,000 Users. 


It is in use in 


ma Commercial 

and Legal 
Offices, 

Government 
Offices, 


Insurance 
Offices, 


Colleges, 


Libraries, 
&c., &c. 


Full Particulars 
Post Free. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 
50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Depot: 21, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 

Paris: 36, Poulevard des Italiens, Belfast : 13, Rosemary Street. 
Liverpool: 22a, North John Street. | Dublin: 30, Bachelors Walk. 
Cardiff: 77, St. Mary Str t. Levds: 2), New Station Street. 
Glasgow : 112, St. Vincent Street. Manchester ; 3, Deansg ite. 
Birminghsm: 7.:, Temple Kuw. Newcastle: 50, Dean Street. 


RILEY BROS.., 


THE WORLD-WIDE 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITTERS 


Invite immediate enquiries from all persons interested in 
Lantern Work in all its departments. 


Their NEW CATALOGUE and HIRE LIST contain the fullest infor- 
mation of all up-to-date Instruments and Slides. 


PRO ‘ No Lantern has yet been pres 
IM VED » duced to equal their 


B PRAESTANTIA «Dp AECTANTIA? 


a £4.4.0 
at £4 4s. 


COMPLETE 
cams The Lawson Single Saturator 
at £2 10s. still holds the field, 
Cannot be equalled. 


The New (1896) Biunial Sa~ 
turator. at-£6 10s. is. the 
most powerful in the. world. 
A child can work it. 1000 to 

Te 1500 Candle Power. 
THE LANTERN SLIDE ‘* HIRE’? DEPARTMENT (50 for 3s.) is the 
largest and most replete in the Trade. All the best of the New 
Sets are added. 


BIUNIAL, TRIUNIALsand other Lanterns, as well.as every Lantern 
requisite supplied of best quality and lowest possible prices. 


Write at once for Catalogues, 6d.; Operator's Guide, 2#d.; Buyer's 
Guide, 14. ; Hire Lists free, all mailed at these prices from 


RILEY BROS., 65 & 57, Godwin Street, Bradford. 


‘In United States—16, Beekman St., New York. 
Headquarters 1, New Zealand—22, George St., Dunedin. - 





STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


For 13/3 Carriage Paid 


(2/0. extra Scotland or 
Ireland) we will forward 
direct fom the factory 
this charming and superi r 
China ‘Tea Service in rich 
Blue and Gold or Brizht 
‘Terra-cotta colour and Gold 
(Sample Cup and Sancer 
for 11 stamps). Please do 
not forget it will be 
CARRIAGE PAID and 
carefully packed. A beau- 
tiful and lasting present. 
: Contents: 12 cups, 12 
Sauc rs, 12 Plates, 2 Cake Plates, 1 Slop and 1 Cream Jug—40 pieces, 

For 17/6 we will forward Carriage Vaid (2 0 extra to Scotland and Ireland), 
this complete Dinner Service on Pure White Jronstone China, with lovely new 
design in Peacock Blue or Silver Grey. Contents of Service: 36 Plates (3 sizes) 
5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Di-hest 1 complete Sauce Tureen with 





“Ladle and Stand, 1 Butter Boat. If required we can add a Soup Ture n and 
12 Soup Flates for 7/- extra. Don't forget, CARRIAGE PAID. On guods for 
export we pay carriage to English port and sh‘p at-lowest rates. Buy China 
fresh and bright fom the Potters. 

Our New Catalogue (a real work of art). containing numerous illustrations 
of T.a, Coffee, Dinner, D ssert and Chamber Services, is now ready, and will. be 
sent to. any address FREE to intending purchasers. Please ment‘on Review 
or Revirws, Ladged and Crested Ware for Scho 1s, Clubs, Hotels, &c. 





HASSALL & CO., CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Stafferdshire Potteries), 


ae 
: Never Fails. 
' ESTAB, 21 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough? 
& DOSE WILL BELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 

A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try wt also for 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


()wridg eS 
fung Tonic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


For outward: application, instead of 
poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 
It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 

Prepared 


in bottles, at Ls. 1}d..2s 9d., 
4s. 6d., and }1s. 


COPYRIORT - 
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“Worth a Guinea a Box.” 


BEECHAM $ 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered: Liver, & Female Ailments. 











PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 





| In Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full 
directions. 


THE 1s. 14>. Box CONTAINS 56 PiLLs. 





CONSUMPTION, «.«: 


INTERVIEWS RELATIVE TO OLD AND NEW CASES, 


By Mr. Conareve’s COMMISSIONER, 
Are published—one every fortnight—in the Canistian Wortp 
and fifty other weekly papers. 


Read MR. G, T. CONGREVE’S Work on 


CONSUMPTION, &c. 


In which are detailed the Causes, Symptoms, Progress an 
Successful Treatment of this Scourge of England. With Aan 
FOUR HUNDRED CASES OF CURE. Also, 


On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., &c. 


The Book will be sent, post free, for ONE SHILLING, by the Author 
Coombe . Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 


IUWustrated Catalogues free. Cash or Hire purchase. 


SPENCER PIANOS 


aewiah as , See 
if Pegatase in ae — 








‘Recommended Santen 


MALCOLM ORGANS 


Leading ‘Organ, made 4 Poem in fing 
ON SALE AT 7 Guineas Guineas. 
MURDOCH & co. 8 io a SALOONS, 


rant 
rgo, ‘olkestone, Isle w ight, ‘uton, 
pened South Shields, Tunbridge Wells, Workingon 




















Dorit (ough-use 


, They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause, 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d, each. 


| eating’ Jozenges 

















MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 








Has stood the 
test of 


30 


aN World-Wide 
out Ne FN & Use. 
It Softens and Improves the HANDS, FACE & SKIN generally. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations. See that O. B. & d, 's name and trade mark are on all 
labels, Sold by all eee and Stores, in Metallic Tu! Bence and 1s. Sample Tube 
bRN NE for 6 or 12 stamps, from the Manufact 
OSBORN UER AND CHEESEMAN, 


Sole Pri Ne, etors of the Best Cure for CHILB 


“CHILLILINE,” or Chilblain Jelly. 


It gives immediate Relief, A few coulientiie will effect a cure. 
In Metallic Tabes, 1s. 1}d., post free 14 stamps. 











19. GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





VARICOSE VEINS. 
BAILEY’S 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 
77-page Catalogue of Surgical Appliances 
post free. 


A badly fitting stocking, or one made of 
unsuitable materials, is not only of no good, 
it is positively harmfal. 


38, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 
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The Largest Order Ever Given 
For Typewriters . . 


Was awarded to the 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


By the UNITED STATES WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


2eaeee 
Wasuixeton, March 27. 

The War Department of the United States 
at Washington desired to purchase 150 type 
writers, and established a board of experts 
to pass upon all the typewriters in competi- 
tion, and after a thorough examination it 
* owas decided that the Smith Premier Type- 
writer, manufactured at Syracuse, N.Y., was 
thewmachine that stood the’ highest: in 
pe oes of improvements and mechanical. 
the order for 150 
ty pewriters was awarded to the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company.—New York 
W orld, March 28. 








SALES SINCE, 1890, “NEARLY 75,000. 
Send for aroma: geoev ge it 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


14, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





EXQUISITE MODELS, PERFECT FIT. GUARANTEED WEAR. 









THE Y &. K PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM. CORSETS. 

‘* Themost comfortable Corset ever made.”’—Ladies’ Pictorial, 
Will nt split in the Seams nor tear ih the Fabrie, 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours 
and Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin and Contil ; 4/11, 5/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards, CALTI ON — Every 
tine Y. & N. Corset is Stamped, Sold by all Drapers and 
dies’ Outfitters. 


THREE 
GOLD 
MEDALS. 







NHOLESOME: ” REFRESHING. 
all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices 















nd lnxory."” 


iS CHIVERS &SON, - Rngish Pruit Farm Jam Fac tory, ~ Histon Cambridge. 


» CHIVERS’ PATENT ou STAR nd BLANO MANGES—2d. and zt packets and 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES. Relieved by Using 
WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS. 


A new scientific invention, entirely different in construction from all 
otber devices, Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and where 
medical skill has given no relief. They are safe, comfortable, and in- 
visible; haye 10 wire or string ai nt. 

iar on Pamphlet. eae at Review. 
VILSON EAR 
D. H. WILSON 7. NEWINCTON ROAD, EDINBURCH. 


BROMO-PHOSPH 
**The World’s Greatest. Tonic.” 
IS A NATURAL BRAIN FOOD. 

Take it for NERVOUS DEBILITY 
Take it for THE TIRED BRAIN 
Take it for GENERAL WEAKNESS 
Take it for INDIGESTION 
Take it for SLEEPLESSNESS 

And you will soon. experience 

its wonder-working power. 

Sold everywhere in bottles, _1/:4, 

“2/3, 4/6, or post free from 


RUDDOLPH DRUG €0., LTD., 
READING, 
at 1/3, 2/6, and 4/9. 
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ENLARGED I POPULAR EDITION NOW READY. 


FALLEN ANGELS: 


A es upon Human Existence—An Attempt to Eluci'!ate some of its 
Mysteries, especially thuse of Hyil and Suffering. By OxE OF Theat. 
Demy 8vo , pp. 260, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘« The tone in which the work is written is one which might with advantage 
be more generally used in discussing such matters.”—-HERBEGT SPENCER. 
«The Advocate pleads his difficult cause with elequence and brillianey,”— 


Church Review, 
Third Edition, Fifth Thousand. 


FALLEN ANGELS. 


By Onx or Toem. Demy 8vo., pp. 260, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
«The extent to which literature of all ages and departments has been lait 
under requisition is most extraordinary .”—Crisieal Review. 
“It is a very clever, ably-written ethico-religious work, and will amply 
repay careful reading.” —Scots Magazine. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
Price 23. 6d. With Sketch of Contents and Complete Index. 
London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 


PROFESSOR A. LOISETTE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM 


Endorsed by Educators, Seientific, Professional and Business Men 

all over the world. ee from tix books to one, Handsomely bound, with 

portrait and autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10:. 64. English. Prospe 

and ‘testimonials Sent’ FREB. Address, A. LOISETT E, 237 Fifth Aves, 
New York ;-ot 200 REGENT STREET, LONDON, ENGDAND. 


‘TO-SPEAK A CANGUAGE IN SEX-MONTHS,’ 


(See Review of Reviews for May, 1892-and Jan, 1893.) y 











A Teachers’ Training Course will b> held January 5-15, 1897. . Les:ons 
during Christmas by arraugement. Lesson-books, Facts .of Life, 3s. ; 
Class-Room Conversations, 2s. Gd.; and Grammar Charts, 's., 
are now ready and can be sent post-free cn receipt of price. _ Classes in Modern. 
and Classical Languages held daily. Address, Secretary, Central Schoo} 
of Foreign Tongues, Howard House, Arundel Street, Strand. 


TYPEWRITERS AND GYGLES: 


EMENDOUS BARGAINS IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


REMINGTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YosTs, 
, ; CALIGRAPHS, &* 


LESSONS. FREE. 
Terms: CASH OR HASY TERMS. 
Tup-writers Lent on Hire, also Exchangea 
on Moderate Terms. 
15 per cent. off ail new duplicators. 
=: MSS. Copied with Accuracy and Dispatch 
from 10d, per 1,000 words, 


















Terms ; Cush 
or Easy Terme 


New & Sycond Hand HUMBERS, SHIFTS, Se. 


CYCLES from £10 108. ( Ladies’ and Gents’ ). 


MACHINES LENT ON HIRE. ALSO EXCHANGED. 
Sundries for Ali Machines. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS. 


National Typewriter Exchange Co., 74, Chancery Lane, London. 


Telephone Ne, 6590, ESTABLISHED 1884, Telegrams, ‘*Glossator, 
N. TAYLOR, Manager. Jumdon.” 
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MOTOR CYCLES 


OF ALL KINDS. 








THE LARGEST CYCLE FAGTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 


Over... two miles of Benching. 


PLOLLIDLS ALLA 


The NEW BRESTON 1 CYCLE ( C0, LIMITED, COVENTRY. 





Carisrmas & New Year's Presents. 
A SIMPLE.HOME REMEDY. 








Cures disease by vitalising the blood, building up the 
eneral health, and thus overcoming the ‘specific complaint. 
very sufferer should test ‘its passe cm HEALTH- 

RESTORING POWER 


The Rev. Gxo. Doxoax, DD. Gravesend :—I can only speak in the most 
assured terms of its efficacy.” 

The Rev. R. Govett, M.A., Norwich: ane ‘Thank you for recommending the 
Klectropoise. It is a great remedial power.” 

Mr. J. F. Suorey, Manufacturing Chemist, 67, Farringdon Road, London :— 
“T have used the Electropoise for some time now, and hav e found a relief from 
all these disabilities (eczema, rheumatism, s'eeplessness).” 

Dr. W. H. Moreay, formerly President of the American Dental Association, 
and for many years Dean of the Dental Facul' y- of Vanderbilt University, says 
of the Electropoise :—‘‘ I am free from pain ; 1 sleep like a baby; my digest:on 
is first-rate, and I bave uo interrupted puls sati nef the heart from which I had 
suffered since 1867, when my friends all thought I was going to die sooa. Lam 
in my seventy-third year, and I believe 1 am going to renew my youth. I do 
not know of any valuation that could be put on it in dollars, Ido not know 
whether I would begin in the thousands or tens of tliousands, or where. It 
does some wonderful things under my eye, and n t only for my: self, but for two 
or three others who are very near to me.’ 


Book of Information free by post. 


PPP 


ELECTROLIBRATION co., 
407 OXFORD ST. (Comer Thomas St.), LONDON, W. 





BRAND'S 
MEAT 


Supplied te 
Her Imperial Majesty 


THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


PRICE LISTS OF 





SPECIALTIES FOR INVALIDS 


Free on ‘Application to 


BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON,  W. 


The juice of the finest ENGLISH 
MEAT, in its natural state, ready for 
immediate assimilation. 


IN FLASKS, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


JUIC 
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» THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE INTHE WORLD ») 


9) The only Cheap & Good Sauce Beware of Imitations | 
Sold in Bottles G4. I/-and 2/- each. I>\ 
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From Moonshine.} [November 28, 1896. 
THE MOTORS ARE COMING, OH, DEAR, OH, DEAR! 
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From Fun.) ‘ [November 24, 1896. 
THE THREE TAILORS OF TOOLEY STREET. 


The announcement of the assumption of the Liberal Leadership by 
Messrs. Geo.. Russell, P. W. Clayden, and H. J. Torr has quite prostrated 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley, who are, it is reported, super- 
seded by the triumvirate of Tooley Street. 





From Moonshine.] [November 14, 1896. From the /rish Figaro.} [November 2", 1896. 


7 LITTLE MISS MOTOR. 
F . J MAN, 
eee Ae eee « How many miles to Dublin town ?—Three score and tev. 


‘So much the worse for the—Cabman.”—(Old story remode'led.) Shall I be there by candle light ?—Yes, and back again !’ 


— 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be enlarged in 1897, and will 
contain New Features of Pismo interest. 








The Annual Subscription is 8s. 6d. Send P.0.0. or i Ohenee’ to The sanigee, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 
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From the New York Herald.) « 


Uxcrr Sam: “Thank Heaven! This is finished at last.” 





[November 2, 1896. « 
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‘From Kladderadatsch 3 


[November 15, 1896. 


Undisturbed by Bryan’s defeat the German Bimetallists continue their 
discussion. 


B MKINLEY Es 


From the Westminster Gazette.) [November 5, 1896. 

AMERICAN WorktnG Man (to Mr. Jonathan): ‘‘ That’s all right. It is 
I who have saved the country’s credit—now what are you gving to do for 
Labour?” 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. i 
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CORP ULEN CE. : ITS EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 


ORPULENCE, although perhaps not generally ‘so recog- It imparts to the corpulent, from the very first dose, a sensn- 
nised, is yet an unhealthy condition. tion of freedom, activityjand vigour. 

It has hitherto been yery difficult to treat without resort to The effect of Kutnow’s powder on superfluous fat is speedy, 

harassing’ and unpleasant methods; or, worse still, by means. | sefe, and continuous. ‘There‘is noneof the debilitating effects 





highly debilitating and injurious to health. _| ‘which the use of mést other remedies involve, ; 
Corpulence is a disease of assimilation. ; Even before’ the. obesity itself is”removed, the languor and 
It comés, not like dyspepsia, from undigested food, but from | discomfort, the hot tired feelings of the patient, are immediately 
being digested in the wrong way. corrected. 
This ill-digestion produces unhealthy fat, instead of healthy All the advantages of the most celebrated mineral water 
blood and’muscles. ee | in the treatmentiof obesity, are possessed in a far greater 
Enforced semi-starvation, and the sparing use of liquids and —— by Kutnow’s Powder. Kutuow'sisa petfeétly innocuons 


starchy foods, &c., to reduce obesity, is a painful and*umguccess- estoiative treatment, inéapable of arm in ttip most delicate 
ful remedy. Such a system is, moreover, highly dangerous to | cases at any age of either sex, 
the nervous system. Kutnow’s Powder is taken in water—an cthetlaaaut, cooling, 
Stout-people may eat, very little, and yet put on flesh all the | palatable drink, acting forthwitlt as a natural lubricant of the 
time. Such persons have usually a hereditary predisposition | digestive functions and alimentary tract. 
to cool The treatment of Kutnow’s Powder does not interfere in ally 
An indolent and sluggish habit of ihe digestive functions, way ame usitial habits of ‘the patient. Kutnow’s Powder 
coupled with inactivity of the liver and eys; igveriably is prescribed and recommended by @minent medical men 
characterises a corpulent ee of ibe ; everywhere. 
We can, by the use of Kutnow’s Improv vescen : 
Carlsbad powder, set up a brisk, healthy condition of the Ber ae PRESCRIBED to MEMBERS of the 
digestive functions and stimulate the har: and kidneys toa 
Kutnow’s Powder is produced by the ingenious expedient of 


roper state of activity 
, thus the p Ree bt by the aid of Kutoews: Powder, may desiccating the ealts which contain the dictive principle of the 


nourish the active functibns of the body, and Work off surplus | ™ineral water, and combining them with effervescents. 

fat and other adipose matter by a healthy method. . Thus it is by the genial aid of Kutnow’s Powder’ the recalei- 
The drowsy and indolent habit of the system will thus vanish, | trant liver can be brought to its proper usefulness; aidieg 

and give place to renewed and healthy activity. Kutnow’s digestion and dispersing acid dyspepsia; banishingthe miseries 

Powder sweeps away the surplus products ‘of ~_paaam before < the wiehs gout,-aud rheumat sm; ‘giving baek the clear 





they have time to do any mischief. i, the bright eye, and the alert gait of health. 

Li rsh eam Effervescent Carlsbad Powder ae ed. in eapsuled. bottles of all Chemists and Medicite 
Vendors, price . 3 or post free (in the United Kingdom) for $.. from the’ London Office. See that the Registered Trade 
Mark, * Mrithonspuas® (or Deer Léap), tnd the autograph fi “signature, is on the label:and :carteny *Bhese ensure 
genuineness. _ Sole Proprietors, S. KUTNOW 


& ‘Limited, olborn Viaduct, London, E:C.’ New York House, 
KUTNOW BROTHERS, 52 and 54 Iainjebe Blac; Now % ae 4 S.A. For Free Samples see below. 


KUTNOWS’ ,sANic POWDER 


* -» For Asthma, Bronchitis, Wheezing, Coughs, and Colds. 


immediate relief,,whilst shortening the paroxyms of | Tue Laycet says: “It (Kutnow’s Anti-Asthmatie Powder) 
Asthma. is a fragrant herb compound, but contains no lobelia or datura 
Prompt and grateful alleviation of Bronghial Cough. tatula, ‘and may be smoked and the. smoke conveniently in- 


Loosens the phlegm and eases the throat’ in, Coughs poled. tn. the form of slzasettes, 
and Colds. Brittsh Mepicat. JournaL: “ Good clinieal evidence is 





Causes the breathing to become naturat and normal. Fon of its value in many cases; and it seems to have found 
Prevents and mitigates future attacks. fayour ith leading medical journals and members of the 
prof essiun.’ 


Acts by direct inhalation. } 
impregnates the attacked respiratory organs with a Kutnow’s Anti-Asthmatic Powder and Cigsreee can be 

curative smoke. obtained of nearly. all Chemists, and. all. Wholesale Druggists 
is burnt in a saucer and the smoke inhaled. throughout the world. Should, however, the least difficulty be 


f experienced in purchasing, they, willybe forwarded to any part 
Or may aa gmoked in: tig form of Clmagattes with equal | of the United Kingdom, securely packed and ppést free, an 


benefit. 
receipt of postal order for 38. 9d. for Kutnow eee Asthaade 
The Cigarettes do not contain Tobacco. Power, or 8s, for Kutnow’s Anti-Asthmatic Ciarsctes the 
Positive Safety—no dilatation of’ the heart—See what Proprietors, 8. Kursbw 4Np Co: (Limi 66, Helborn 
the “Lancet” says in the column adjoining. , } Viaduet, London, F.C... New York House /“Kupvow Bac. 
Always and immediately beneficial. 52 & 54, Lafayette Place, New w York City, USA. 





A FREE TRIAL. 

A FREE TRIAL.—For Seven Days from the date of this Magazine, Messrs. S. Kuthow- (Limited), 66, Holborn 
Viaduet, London, B.0., will send of either KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EEFERV ESCENP CARLSBAD POWDER, 

or of KUTNOW’S ANTI-ASTHMATIO POWDER (but not of both to the sarne person) a SAMPLE PREE and 
POST PAID to every adult applicant who names The Review of Reviews when writing. 
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Prot en Oc 
* Easily Digested Food 


A prominent doctor once | mended—especially for dys- 
said: “The error of regard- Here the food plays 93 
ing dyspepsia as a local e leading role. Of Re) 

course it should! ( 


disease instead of a con- ~ 
m, (em If you desire a delicate 


stitutional infirmity, @ 
leads to the mischievouswy plant to grow, do you 
starve and abuse it, 


or do you supply 
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E 
" it with food and waA 
cited with stim- : AN nourish it? Why i) |, 
ulants, urged Mot show as 
with tonics, uch regard a 
@ soothed with or your di- 
nervines, quieted with gestive or- 


a cabbage? 
the liver is treated to your stom- 
mercurials and the ach seems 
bowels to a succes- g enough to 
sion of purgatives iges a grindstone; 
£ then eat whole- 





delicious Quaker 
d keep it so. 


ry are notfeeling per- 

nl mm well the chances 

Bg are ten t0’One that your di- 

gestion is at fault; then eat 
me: 


methods of curing dyspe 
by killing the patient.” 

Modern physicians of 
prominence do not. rely so 
much upon drugs as did 
their predecessors. Prope 
eating, drinking and exer- 
cise are now more recom- 


Quaker Oats: 


Soto ON ty In 2 Le. Pacwaces 


delicious Quaker Oats and 
coax it back to its duty. 
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CARICATURES. IX 


[October 1, 1896. 


From the Me?bourne Funch.)} 
JOHN BULL UP TO DATE. 


Joun B., many people predict, | Meanwhile he is making the pace. 
Will be from his eminence hurled ; ; Astride of a wondering world. 


He beats all the bicycling cracks 
This modern Colossus of Tracks. 


[October 31, 1896. 


From Uik 
1F THERE SHOULD BE ANOTHER CRUSADE. 

All for one, thinks Russia, possibly. - 

JOHN BULL AS THE 


One for all, says noble England. | 























From Pitture Politics.) [November-December. 


As John Bull sees himself. | As some others say they see him. 


PROBLEM: TO FIND THE COMMON DENOMINATOR. 



























From the Sydney Bulletin.) (September 26, 1896. 





THE LOGIC OF BRITISH CAPITAL. 


J. Buti: ‘*My trouble’s about ‘ Australia for the Australians!’ Wot I 
say is, ‘ Australia for dividends on British capital.’ Nigger labour means 
big dividends. If you weren’t born a vigger—well, is that the fault of British 
capital, hey?” 


WORLD SEES HIM. 








From Judge.} 


‘There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na’ cross. 


| 





THE POLITICAL TAM O’SHANTER. 


«*The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor National Credit scarce a stump.” 
Burns (slightly altered). 





SOLID COMFORT | 


THE MARLBOROUGH 


RECLINING CHAIR. 
Li | 








Adjustable to 
100 Changes of 
Position. 


Rigid or Rocks at 
Pleasure. 





A nest for rest. A home sweetener. Back changeable at will 
to any position from upright to flat. Seat tilts to any angle. 
Adjusted by yourself while on the chair. The turn of a knob 
does it. Springs all over. Soft.as a downy pillow. Comfort 
for the invalid. Luxury for the strong. Suitable for parlour, 
library, boudoir, office, or study. Catalogue free. 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 95, New Bond St., London, W. 


film SOUND DISCS 


Pe bom y overcome DEearness 
and Heap Noises, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. 
Worn months without removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free, 





HEAR 


The D. H. WALES CO., 62 & 63 New Bond Street, London, W. 
x 












FOOT’S HEALTH 


EXERCISER 


A Complete Home Gymnasium, 


Worked on a new principle, which scientifically 
exercises aud develops every part of the body witk- 
out strain or fatigue. it strengthens the muscles, 
fh invigorates ths body, stimulates the whole system 
| juto healthful activity, and makes one feel better, 
f eat better, sleep better, work better. Suitable for 
s both sexes, and adjustable to the Athlete or Invalid. 
ee iighest Medical Endorsements. 

Prices from 21s. 
EXPLANATORY CATALOGUE FREE. 


R. FOOT & SON, 


95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Improved Home Turko-Russian 


FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


Enabies everyone to enjoy fa their own 
home all the luxuries and advantages of 
the Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, Medi- 
cated, and p rfumed Baths. A Sure Cure 
for Colds, Influenza, Aching Muscles, Stil 
Jviuts, Rheumatism, &c., and prevetits 
contracting diseases, gEnsures a Healthy 
Skin, Clear Complexion, and prevents 
Obesity. It is Portable, can be Used in 
any Room, and folds up when not in use. 





Illustrated Descriptive Circular free. 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 


95, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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An Art Army Officer. 


“SPRINGFIELD Hovse, KinLuney, ARMAGH. 
“T consider it my duty to make public the following state- 
ment. I was a martyr to Rheumatic Gout, being laid up 
with it regularly. every six months, sometimes for weeks and 





sometimes for months... I commenced ‘to. take.‘ Warner’s. Safe; 


Cure,’ and found relief after the: fourth bo 1 took 21 
bottles. Since I stopped taking the medicine Ijave not: had 
the slightest indication of rheumatic gout; wh 


“ss Meson. MoMe BRAY.” 
A Sailor. 


“1, Soura Cuvurcn Street, Carpirr. 
“Gentlemen,—Your letter of the 10th inst. bas just been 
received, as I have been abroad. I have pleastire in saying 
that I derived much benefit, in my. recent illness, from your 


‘Safe Cure’ combined with the Pills. As I go-to sea, how- | 


ever, on return I generally take a couple of bottles as a 
tonic, as one cannct dict oneself as one wishes‘on shipboard: 

“ f have used your medicine in all patts of-the world during 
my trayels, aud in such climates as Jaya,India, China, and the 
Colonies, “Eknow of nothing to equal * Safe Cure,’ to tone and 
renovate the system. 

“Geo, W. Tennant (Mate of a steamer).” 


A Clergyman. 


“ Rugpy, STRETTON-UNDER-F oss. 

“ Nothing suits me so well or does me so much good, when 
suffering from nervousness, indigestion, and general weakness, 
as ‘ Warner’s Safe Cure’ and ‘ Warner’s Safe ap acd 

“(Rev.) C. G. SqurrRewL.” 


- SWARNER’S 


CURE 


: ‘no equal for 


ND KIDNEY 
DISEASES 
and Developments: 


GALL<STONES, 






ye INDIGESTION, 


| Rheumatism. 








“Price 2/9 and 4/6 per bottle of 
| Chemists and Dealers. 








LANTERN SLIDES. 


Please send for our Catalogue, with 
Supplement, including 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, 
BRITISH HISTORY, 


EVERYTHING suited for Sabbath 
Evening’fervices, Sunday “Schools; and 
Bible Classes. 


Special Quotation to Colonial and 
Foreign Buyers. 


STEVEN BROS., Manufacturers, 
33, Osborne Street, City, GLASGOW. 


EVERY HOME 
/BEAUTIFIED| |] == 


ee | by Photographs and 
Fae) Photogravires after £e5 


















PICTURES. 


} Illustrated 


1s. 
133, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co. 


















Instantly C ‘josed for Pocket. 
No. 1, Achromatic, 6 Lenses, 


:3:o 
No. 2, Achromatic, 12 Lenses, 
HIGHER POWER, 


7:5 :oO 
Celebrated Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case. Hard writes: ‘‘I think your Patent Binocular is a very 
Leather Sling Case, 5s. extra. 


POST FREE to any Part of the World. definition.” 


Catalogue AITCHISON & CO., 428, STRAND, LONDON. 


CITY DEPOTS: 47, Fleet St., and 6, Poultry, LONDON, E.C. 
Sent on Approval on Receipt of Deposit. 


AITCHISON’S PATENT 


POCKET BINOCULAR 
FIELD GLASS. 


The Most Useful Glass in Existence. Cam be Carried 
in the Waistcoat Pocket. Does-Not Weigh. More 
than an Ordinary Watch. 


EXTRAORDINARY TESTIMONY. 


THE RIGHT HON. EARL NELSON writes: 
«J am much pleased with the Patent Bimecular. It 
is light, compact, and easy of adjustment, clear and 
extensive in its field of vision.” . 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LONS- 
DALE writes: “Mr. Aitchison’s Patent Pocket 
Binoculars are satisfactory in every Way, and answer | 
their purpose well.” 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL oF DESART | 








clever arrangement; the glass is good, with good 














re 1 


Arnis : (me | 

Fm nt a Pr 4 AN | 

Chae aah ii i Wi K™ it 

From the Cape Regifter.) ~~ “ON THE BRINK. [October 3, 1896. 
Joun Buit (to the Sultan and Oum Paul): ‘‘ Now then, where are you abavin: mare © 


KING OF ALL DISINFECTANTS. : 
‘OZONE A” | Le REFINED SMOKE 


Sheffield, Hull. Best Briar Root, 
Odourless, Colourless, Harmless. Does not Burn, Stain or Corrode. Removes 
all smell without substituting another in its place. Kills all inifection. from 3/6, ordinary 1/6, including 


P 60 Cartridges. Insist nsist on m having it. 
FoR WOUNDS, Orr OFranstvs ‘SORES, ac. | eRe 
OZONIA co.; 18 CARLISLE LE STREET, § SOHO, LONDON, W. 


WEW IDEA IN TRUWKS 


93, Oxford Street, London, W 
The Eu Trunk isa ‘portable Dressing 


FOOT’S PATENT 
Case fitted with convenivnt sliding drawers,hence 


the bottom of Trunk is as accessible as the top, 


Are the most convenient and useful articie fur the 
pocket of either Lady or Gentleman.. They not 
Entirely avoids confusion or tumbling over of 
contents, and prevents articles at the bottom 


only combine the fullowing 
from being crushed by weight of goods above, 


NINE USEFUL ARTICLES : 
Opens in the front, and therefore does not injure 


‘Cigar and Flower Cutter, Pliers, 3-in. 
the wall or carpet, or need lifting away from the Carriage Key, Piercer, Nail File, Wire Cutter, 
wall before being opened. These important and © 


join Tester ; 
advantages are possessed by no other trunk. But the general uses to which they can be 
AnAnAnnnnnnnnnnn applied are innumerable. 
(Warranted best Shefiild make and to give entire satiefuction 
or price refunded.) 




















Illustrated Price List free from 


J.R. FOOT & SON, Sent post paid, in Leather Sheath, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Polished Steel, 9/8; Niekel Plated, 33. 


95, New Bond Street, London, W. | J. R. FOOT & SON, 95, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
THE MON. Swrneones POCKET SON LN PEN. 


516 5/6 


Solid Gold Pen. Engraved Vulcanite Holder. Simple construction. Writes 20,000 words with one filling. Has an even flow of 
ink white writing, but which stops immediately the pen is taken from the paper. Never blots. Always ready for use. Lasts a 
lifetime. Satisfaction guaranteed. Complete in Box with filler and directions, post paid, 5s. Gd. 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 
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ADVERTISEMBNTS: / 











T differs radically from 
all others in con- 
struction. The Ham- 

mond does automatically 
what only an expert can 
do on other machines. It 
writes in a straight line, 
with uniform type impres- 
sion. It’s all in the way the 
machine is constructed. A 
“a, beginner can produce the 
= same quality of work on 

the Hammond as an expert. 


THE HAMMOND - — 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Ojfice: 


50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
—+ LONDON, E.c, +— 


Glasgow: 104, West Nile Street, | Leeds ;_ 32, Woodhouse Lane. 
Manchester : 73, Princess Street | Liverpool: 15, Lord Street. 
Sheffield: 1, High Street. Newcastle: 11, Shakespeare St, 
Dublin: 23, Dawson Street. Belfast: 17, College St, South. 

















| tone it te Kite, 


You can make 16 Breakfast 
Cups of Beef. Tea from a 2-oz. 
Jar of 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRAGT 


Costing less than a Penny per 
Cup. 





FOR BEEF TEA, 
FOR KITCHEN USE, 
IT 


goes a long way. 











Easy to make—Easy to digest, and 
of the most exquisite flavour and 
aroma. 


On the br eakfast tables 
of the Wor ‘Id 


SOLUBLE ~ 
\  PELICIOUS TASTE 





From its enormous consumption 
one may judge of its well-appreci- 
ated excellence ; it is at once delicious, 
strengthening, refreshing, and most 
economical in use. 





“Tis only Nosix(’s) to be coop."—Tanwyson, 


JONMN NOBLE'’S. 
autres cos TUMES 












Are cheerfully of delighted customersto be ~ 
“ABSOLUTELY tun BEST tN THE WORLD.’’ 
. TWO GOLD MEDALS 
Jaap Neaas™ AWARDED. 





JOHN NOBLE, Ltp., 
employ |,500 


Well-Paid Workers, 


and having a far larger 








who im‘ tate their adver- 
lisements put together, 
can and do give in- 
finitely better value. 








MODEL 583—In the John Noble | 
Cheviot Serge, has a smart well-cut bodice MODEL 582.—An 
with the back shaped to the figure and front | big) Loony bodice is — 
pleated at the waist. A pretty yoke | Se Sere and = ily —— 
10 /G cotiar ana tal tincd sleeves, “The | oxilie nt ceeves 
Skint is a full wide Tailor-made | Skirt is a full wide Tailor-made de- 10/6 
design. Price complete, 10/6. Safely packed | sign, Price °c, 10/6, Safely 


and sent carriage paid for 9d. extra. Skirt | plot = — ope 
irt only, asuhetch, &7 ” 






only 5/6, carriage 64. extra. 


tell 2 ins. long in front. Larger or Spee! 


JOHN NOBLE, Ltd., Brook St. “ills, MANCHESTER. 
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; CELEBRATED 
Opera Glasses 
Field Glasses F 
| Telescopes 
Hand Cameras T 
: Photo Lenses 
»-¢’ Catalogues Barometers 
| INSURANCE . COMPANY. Free. Compasees 
| Head Office;-45, DALE. ST.,.LIVERPOOL. . ces he 
73 to 76, KING WILLIAM ores... =o : < ; 
o7 
Agents Wanted ROSS & CO. C 
| Subscribed Capital. - “£2, g2,127, 500, 111, NeW Bond Street, London, W. 
ns 7 Li 
KNOWN tHe WORLD 
OVER astue™ ¢ Si 
Complete Tnustrated 
mn Catalogue & any fu 
ee” Particulars Post’ free on Tl 
ne application to 
MABIE, TODD « BARD, ee 
H 93 ‘CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. oR O5« REGENT. STREET, LONDON, W. - 
NEW’ BRANCHES, 21, HIGH-STREET; KENSINGTON, .W., and 3, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 
| J OUR SYSTEM 10 | Pearrors etme 
ProvibDEs an income mind of worry. 
wg . when you cannot SPreciaLiy MEETS 
earn one. the needs of business 
Heirs to meet and professional men 
expenses when Pe ¢; Ad- . 
FRENCH COFFEE re : 
Makes ovision iy, 
$ : 4 your sl can ; we 5 you 
are with you, , 
Delicious for Breakfast or after Dinner. WHEN DISABLED. - 
In making, use rather LESS QUANTITY, it being so SICKNESS & ACCIDENT Pry 
much stronger than or dinary Coffee. SSURANCE Edinburgh. 
LONDON OFFICE : 
Sola ‘Hiwery whete. ATION, bi 64, Moorgate St, E.C. 2 
% oOo T H-ACHE T For all Affections of the Chest and W”) 
Lungs, Cough, Asth. Cold, Hoarse- } 
CURED INSTANTLY BY SA ness, Bronchitis, Tafluenta, &e, [Ul 
b] ph sep wig A vty fey Prompt action is most. €ssential. = 
1 DD ‘Nights Preveoted. | (SY IMMEDIATE RELIEF is affordea [ES 
Neuralgic Headaches and all BY TAKING 
es ok os removel by NERVINE >> ; z 
NTER’S NERVINE, a 
All cae Is. 14d. rs 7% 4 M AN S s 
mt «Fl BALSAM 
PURILINE ™t.,|IM oF orsioun. FA 
Will Purify and Beautify the Tecth with a Pearly Whiteness ; Ll Tt stops Cold if taken promptly. It uw 
Polish the Enamel; Prevent Tartar; Destroy all Living | fie ©2508 the Cough, loosens thephlegm, figs 
Germs; and Keep the Mouth in a Delicious Condition of | [Rag and affords rest and sleep. 
Comfurt, Health, Purity and Fragrance. It is not Lad § 
poder or Soft Paste that will eabite over tholillig tied Ga 2 Safe and Pleasant for Children. Zz | 
the t(ilet. Price Is, “Sold by Chemists, &c. Post free by & Sola. Everywhere, 1/1}, 2/9, _ | 
=| A, Wilson, 21, New Park Ra, Brixton Hill, London, 8, W. : - 
¥ ( 
i-. 
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E.S. SILVERTON, Specialist, of Imperia] Build- 
‘ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, wil 













of Instruments or Operation,” 
6d. Sufferers from Deafness 







~ A person cured after 40 


deafness cured, 


case Of 
| on application. 


All communications as above, 


mm bb DS) bo rs 
© Sma 


Sr St Ot Ot or cr en 
—) 


I 


be happy to send his book on the 
r, “ How to Cure without the Use 
Price 


> 


Noises or Discharges inthe Ears 
should obtain this work, or call or 
write to the Consulting Rooms. Free 
Consultations daily—11 till 4. (Setur- 
) days-11 to 1.) Wonderful Cures :— 
years’ 
deafness, and one at the age of 90. 
A gentleman after 7 years’ 

P A remarkable 
lady at Lincoln substantiated by a Clergyman. Addre sses 
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ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair; Prevents Bald- 
ness atid Greyness, Eradicates Scurf and Dandriff.. Also in 
Golden Coiour, 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath; 
Qs, 9d. Sold everywhere, 


Ask for ROWLANDS” Articles,’ 
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BOVRIL 


is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef, 
obtained from selected Cattle reared in Aus- 
tralia and South America. It develops the 
muscular system, giving fresh strength and 
increased vitality to the healthy; whilst 


AS A 











BOWRIL  aentee 


means of stimulating and sustaining Invalids 2 SS 
it has no equal, being meat and drink at bay 
one draught, and providing the most perfect 
concentrated yet easily digestible nourish- 
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SIR E. J. POYNTER. : 


The new President of the Royal Academy. ‘ , 


(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 1 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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Lonpon, December 1, 1896. 
The one great forward step made in 


Pie A the progress of the world last month 
"American was the conclusion of the Treaty be- 
Reunion, 


tween Great Britain and the United 
States for the settlement of the’ Venezuelan frontier 
by arbitration. The arrangement which brought to 
a close eleven months’ agitation and negotiation was 
very simple, but the simplicity of the settlement 
cannot disguise the gravity of the decision which has 
been taken. The arrangement whieh, at last, com- 


ménded itself to both Governments is one which so 


entirely accords with the principles contended for in 
these pages, that I have no word of criticism to offer. 
First and foremost, the treaty is made between 
Britain and the United States, not between Britain 
and Venezuela. The Republic of Venezuela is 
reduced to its proper position of vassal to its 
suzerain or federal superior at Washington, to whom 
in future we shall, of course, look for the due 
execution of the award and the fulfilment of any 
undertakings into which Venezuela may enter, That 
is the first great gain of the Treaty. 
Venezuela, so far as “its foreign policy 
The : S s 
Overlordship 18 concerned, is virtually a territory of 
. of the the United States, and: what is true of 
United States. v7 neziela will sooner or later be found 
to be true of all the South American Republics, No 
doubt in time there may come another. war between 
North and South in which the line. of division 
will not be between the Northern States and the 
Southern States lying between the,St. Lawrence and 
the Gulfof Mexico, but between the Northern Continent 
which speaks English and has been cast in the English 
mould, and the Southern Continent which is Spanish 
or Portuguese, and has as yet no adequate appreciation 
either of liberty or of law. The manifest destiny of the 
United States to dominate the Western Hemisphere 
has now been asserted by its Government and 
recognised by our own, to the no small dismay of 
European Powers, who have as yet by no means 
reconciled themselves to the Monroe doctrine Now, 
for our part, we are all for the Monroe doctrine, pro- 
vided the United States, as in the present case, 
accepts the responsibility which is the corollary of its 
prerogative. 


The second great gain which has come 
Title to us from this settlement is that at 


by S ae : 
Prescription, last the doctrine of prescription is 


introduced into International Law. 
By the Treaty it was arranged that— 
we should treat the Colonial Empire just as we treat indi- 
viduals, that the same lapse of time which protects individuals 
in civic life from having their title questioned should also 
protect the English colony from having its title questioned, 
and that where that lapse of time could not be claimed there 
should be examination of title, and all that equity demanded 
in consideration of such title should be granted. 


These are Lord Salisbury’s words, but they are 
qualified in the Treaty by the explicit statement 
that the period in question shall be fifty years. 








From the ¥. ¥, Evening Telegraph.] TNovember 12, 1896. 


“MAY WE ALL LIVE LONG AND PROSPER!” 
This principle, however, will probably be gradually 
extended until it covers all frontier disputes. Un- 
interrupted occupation will give title in sovereignty 
as well as in matters of property. It is a great 
advantage, especially for young and growing Powers ; 
for we have been confronted hitherto, in all parts 
of the world, by the obsolete claims of Powers-like - 
Portugal and Spain, which have never been asserted 
for a century or more, and are still held to be quite 
valid, as against the more active colonising: Powers. 
Of course, the Treaty with America governgy po one 
but the two Powers ; but a precedent like thig,is very 


‘apt to be followed. In any case, it will facilitate 


the satisfactory solution of arbitration by a definise 
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agreement in advance upon the question about which 
there might have been insuperable difference of 
opinion. 

The third advantage is that the whole 
question as to what territory was 
originally ceded is to be referred to a 
tribunal which will be composed of 
two American and two English arbitrators, who will 
hive power, if they so decide, to select as the fifth an 
English-speaking man, whether American or British. 
If they cannot agree, the King of Sweden is to be 
asked to appoint the fifth person. The decision of 
this tribunal is to be final. The rights of the settlers 
on either side of the boundary are to be carefully 
and equitably guarded, each case is to be considered 
on its specific merits, and, in establishing the facts, 

the ofdinary rules of law are to prevail. The terms 
of the Treaty have been received with satisfaction, 

both in the United States and at home, and what is 

more strange, even in Venezuela, whose virtual dis- 

appearance as an independent State is, of course, 

still veiled by the provision that a separate treaty 

must be concluded between Venezuela and Great 

Britain. So far as Great Britain was concerned, 

it was well worth the sacrifice of the disputed 

territory in order to commit the United States to 

the recognition of its responsibilities in South 

America. The American Commission appointed to 

inquire into the question has been hung up, and no 

report will be presented unless it should be called 

for by the board of arbitration. It is not likely that, 

any decision will be arrived at for twelve months or 

more. 


Arbitration 
Established. 


J It is to be hoped that the negotiations 
ow for ‘as ; 
a for the establishment of a permanent 
P ae Board of Arbitration will not be sus- 
"pended until after the settlement of 
the Venezuelan frontier. The two Governments were 
so nearly in accord on the géneral question, that it 
would be a thousand pities if they were to let the 
threads drop and have to begin everything again de 
novo, after a decision which quite possibly may make 
one or other of the two Powers somewhat sick. Most 
arbitrations do, for after all, if two men sit on horse- 
back, one must sit behind ; and arbitrations, like law 
suits, result in verdicts which usually dissatisfy 
both parties and certainly dissatisfies one. Still for 
all that, they are very much better than the appeal 
to battle, which hitherto has been the only alter- 
native. It will be well if President Cleveland— 
the only man who has on three consecutive presiden- 
tial elections received the vote of the majority of the 


‘the other. 
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citizens of the United States—were to crown his 
career by concluding a definite treaty which would 


link together the Empire and the Republic by the 
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From the Hindi Punch.} [November 8, 1896. 
BRITANNIA AND MISS COLUMBIA, 


establishment of a permanent court for arbitrating 
all difficulties which arise between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race. 

Public opinion in the United States is 


Spain much exercised by the disregard shown 
and ° : 
Her Islands, bythe SpanishGovernment toAmerican 


sentiment in relation to Cuba. It 
continues to be a drawn battie between the insur- 
gent Cubans and Géneral Weyler. The latter has 
been urged to show vigour, and warned that unless 
he succeeds in suppressing the insurrection. he will 
be recalled in disgrace. And the Mother Country 
has ‘shown she is in earnest by raising a new loan 
of ten millions sterling, covering it twice over in fact, 
for the purpose of prosecuting the war with vigour. 
Now the prosecution of a war with vigour in Cuba 
means the perpetration of no end of atrocities and 
pretty wholesale shooting of insurgents. Uncle Sam, 
who is already much disgusted with the reek of the 
Cuban smoke which comes to him across the ditch 


‘ which divides Cuba from Florida, is muttering about 


intervention, to which Spain’ retorts by making ready 
for war. It is a knotty business, nor does there 
seem to be any prospect of a settlement one way or 
Even the complete withdrawal of the 
Spanish forces would be far from restoring peace to 
the distracted island. Spain has another insurrec- 
tion on her hands in the Philippine Islands, where, 
undeterred by fear of American protests, her officers 
are displaying a vigour which recalls the atrocities of 
our revolted Sepoys, rather than the action of a 
civilised and European Power. Cuba and the 
Philippines are to Spain rather as a kind of decayed 
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eye teeth, which ache horribly, but it is a terrible 
job to extract them. America may be the dentist of 
destiny for Cuba, but who will wield the forceps in 
the Philippines? Japan? 
vie Italy has at last concluded a Treaty 
Exit of Italy With King Menelik of Abyssinia which 
from closes the door upon her hope of a 
a great African Empire... Everything 
but the small colony of Erythra on the Red Sea 
coast is to be given up. So Italy gets back her 
soldiers who were: prisoners of war in Abyssinia, 
and King Menelik is freed from the dread of Italian 
conquest. Henceforth he is to be recognised as an 
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° ABYSSINIA AND ERYTHRZA,. 


independent sovereign who can make treaties and do 


as he pleases for all the world as if he were a great . 


Power. The Italians on the whole are very glad 
that at last they have been able to let go of the 
ears of the wolf who had fastened his fangs pretty 
deeply into their wrist. It is a sad awakening from 
the dream which led the Italian — to embark 

on its African adventure. 
_ It is understood that Abyssinia en- 

England’s 

Advance joyed the benevolent support of France 
‘aad Bs and Russia in the conclusion of peace, 
* and rumour has it that at least one of 
the two partners would be very glad to facilitate a 
similar treaty of evacuation which would deliver. the 
adjacent regions of Africa’ from the presence of a 
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British garrison. There seems, however, to be no 
disposition on the part of. the British Government 
to take the hint. Speaking at the Guildhall. on 
November 9th, Lord Salisbury declared with -sig- 
nificant emphasis, he did not see any reason in the 
condition of Europe for evacuating an acre of the 
territory we are occupying. So far indeed are we 
from evacuating Egypt, or thinking of any such step 
at present, that one of the newspaper sensations last 
month has been the circulation of a circumstantial 
statement to the effect that the Sirdar, during his 
visit to this country, has secured the sanction of the 
Government to his plans for advancing next year 
upon Khartoum with a mixed Anglo-Egyptian force 
of twenty-five thousand men. The story is:declared 
to be premature, but if all goes well in Dongola—and 
so far everything has gone better than was expected 
—it is almost certain that when the Nile is high next 
year an attempt will be made to re-establish the 
authority of the Khedive in the city of Khartoum. 
The French, on the whole, have taken Lord Salis- 
bury’s declaration very quietly, a symptom which 
tends to confivm the belief that as the Franco- 
Russian understanding recognised that Germany was 
to keep Alsace and Lorraine, so it recognises the 
status quo in the Nile valley. 

The Tsar, after spending a little hiolé- 


Aron A day in Darmstadt, has. returned. to 
ceeeee, Baal. Many reports have béen flying 


Successor. 
j about as to the selection which he has 


made of a successor to Prince Lobanoff. T@ was 
indeed telegraphed all over Europe that Count 
Vorontsoff-Daschkoff was to be appointed Foreign 
Secretary, with the status of Chancellor. The news 
was no sooner printed than it was contradicted. 
The next statement was that M. Nelidoff was te 
be brought from Constantinople in order to direct 
the foreign policy of Russia. “That also seems to be 
premature, and the reasons which led to the, passing 
over of M. Nelidoff when Prince Lobanoff was 
selected are still more potent to-day. Russia can ill 
afford to change ambassadors at Constantinople. at 
such a crisis as the present. 

A cold douche has been administered 
eat... ee to the somewhat gushing sentiment of 
the French by the declaration . of 
M. Hanotaux in the French Chamber. 
Questioned as to whether he could not make a 
full statement as to the Franco-Russian Aliiance, 
he stated in effect that he could not, because 
was nothing more to say. The visit .of 
the Tsar, and the speeches made by the Tsar and 


** Under- 
standing.” 
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President Faure at Chalons, had notified to the 
world the existence of a friendly understanding, 
and to their words nothing could be added. There- 
upon there went by the board the last lingering hope 
that the friendly understanding had been converted 
intd a binding treaty. Russia, in 1890, sought in 
vain for the renewal of the secret treaty with Ger- 
many, which was to all intents and purposes equiva- 
lent to a quasi-guarantee 
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‘* And who may he be?” asked her visitor in amaze- 
ment. “Why, Monsieur Hanotaux,” said she; “ he 
does very well. I see no need for a colleague.” It 
is a pretty phrase, and will serve to gild the 
pill, although it may ‘be more correct to say 
that France has become a Russian dependency 
than that the French Foreign Minister is the 
successor of Prince Lobanoff. . : 





of the Treaty of Frank- 
fort, for it bound over 
Russia to friendly 
neutrality in case France 
went to war to snatch 
back the lost provinces. 
It was not until Count 
Cuprivi had refused to 
renew that treaty that 
Russia began to coquette 
with France. After 
all these years, the 
courtship does not seem 
tovhave got farther than 
an affectionate under- 
standing entered into by 
Russia, quite as much for 
the purpose of prevent- 
ing France disturbing the 
peace of Europe as for 
any love of the Republic. 


So much 
A more im- 

= Gilded . 
Pill. portant is 
the way 


things are done than the 
thing that is done, that 
France is really rejoicing 
and feeling as if her old 
position was restored in 
Europe by virtue of an 
understanding which, for 
the time being at least, 
definitely forbids her to 
dream of revenge. Still, with all their skill at 
make-believe, the French made a wry face over 
the news that there was no treaty to be announced. 
As consolation to our susceptible neighbours, may I 
quote a bon mot of Madame Novikoff? Her Excel- 
lency, the other day, was listening to a discussion 
about the person who was to succeed Prince Lobanoff 
as‘ Foreign Minister, when she suddenly exclaimed, 
“Why two? We have a very good one already.” 





From Vanity Fair.) 








M. HANOTAUX. 


The Ger- 
Hteicnetig man Reich- 
x and 2 stag has 
smarck’s 
Revelations, bad an oP 
portunity 


of debating therevelations 
made by Prince Bismarck ; 
first as to the existence of 
the Treaty with Russia, 
and secondly, its annul- 
ment by Count Caprivi. 
The Foreign Minister 
made the best defence 
he could, and avoided say- 
ing anything with even 
more than the usual official 
capacity for using non- 
committal terms, but like 
most discussions in Par- 
liaments on foreign affairs, 
it came too late to do any 
good. What a farce re- 
presentative Government 
is when foreign affairs are 
on the carpet. Here is the 
German Reichstag, the 
representative assembly 
of the German, Empire, 
discussing for the first 
time, in 1896, a treaty 
which was made in 1884, 
the very existence of 
which was never whis- 
pered, much less debated, 
during all the years in 
which it governed the policy of Germany, and which 
was annulled in 1890, equally without the knowledge 
or consent of the Reichstag. Could anything illus- 
trate more forcibly the emptiness of the theory that 
the Reichstag has any control over the foreign policy 
of the German Empire? There are some who believe 
that our English Parliament has almost as little say 
in the matter, and that no doubt is true, with one 
Our Parliament cannot control 
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foreign policy, but it makes and unmakes Foreign 
Ministers. In Germany the Imperial Chancellor 
does not depend either for his appointment or his 
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From U1k.) 


[November 13, 1896. 


CONSUMED IN THE SERVICE OF THE COUNTRY! 


maintenance in office upon the vote of the majority 
of the Reichstag. But, notwithstanding this dif- 
ference, Lord Salisbury is probably as little hampered 
by, our Parliament as Prince Bismarck was by his. 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guild- 
nae hall has been accepted throughout 
Salvation Europe as an utterance making for 
a peace. Lord Salisbury spoke smooth 
words and prophesied peace. He 
praised the European concert, abjured all notion of 
isolated action, and beyond a significant hint that 
the salvation of Turkey was to be sought for through 
the Sultanate—he did not say through the present 
Sultan—nothing was said that could make even the 
most sensitive of the Great Powers feel that we were 
going to precipitate the much dreaded war. So the 
order of the day is to do nothing, but to let the 
ambassadors exercise such pressure as they can, by 
hinting at the possible deposition of the Sultan, and 
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assuring each other all the time that they are so 
horribly afraid of the responsibility of bringing about 
a war, that they would rather allow the Sultan to 
bring it about himself. A contingency by no means 
improbable. 
I hear from Constantinople that M. 
Nelidoff takes the very gloomiest view 
as to the prospect in Turkey. No one 
knows better the utter rottenness of 
the whole fabric than the ambassador who has done 
his best to patch it up. Massacres continue to occur 
occasionally, and the ambassadors are so powerless 
that they cannot even secure safe conduct for the 
philanthropic agents who are charged with the 
distribution of the charity of Europe to the 
Armenian remnant. Under these circumstances it 
is not inconceivable that the plan which Mr. Stride 
puts forward in one of the American reviews 
inight be realised, and the long continued agony 
of the Christian East once more compel Western 
Christendom to organise knight-hospitallers whod 
would undertake to succour the wretched, even 
although the distribution of relief entailed at the 
same time the maintenance of a sufficient armed 
force to keep the marauders at bay. 
Although all the Great Powers are 
pledging themselves to do nothing to 
bring about the partition of Turkey, 
and are pledging themselves more 
emphatically than ever to the maintenance of the 
territorial status quo, rumours are gaining ground 
that the Cabinets are discussing the possible eventu- 
ality of the break up of the Ottoman Empire. The 
visit of the Grand Duke Nicholas to Vienna has been 
made the occasion of a rumour to the effect that he 
was to sound the Emperor of Austria upon a pro- 
visional scheme of partition. Austria, according to 
this story, was to be allowed to go to Salonica; 
Italy was to have Albania ; Russia, Asia Minor ; and 
France, Syria ; and we were to be allowed to retain 
Egypt. Some such scheme as this may possibly be 
floating about in the minds of continental statesmen, 
but its translation into actual fact would raise so 
many difficulties that the statesmen and sovereigns, 
who, as Lord Salisbury said, are trustees for their 
peoples, may be pardoned if they shrink, as from 
nightmare, from the thought of a general partition. 
The November Cabinets have been 


Sick 
unto Death. 


Rumours 


° 
Partition. 


The held, but with rather less than the 
Cabinets. usual number of more or less authentic 


reports as to the decision of Ministers. 
It is stated that the Cabinet has decided not to pro- 
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pose any more legislation than can be helped. It 
will introduce a bill for increasing a grant to 
denominational schools. To this it was committed 
by its promise of last session, but to what extent it 
will depart from last year’s programme is probably 
not even yet settled by the Cabinet, from which, be 
it remembered, Sir John Gorst has been jealously 
excluded. Instead of including a bill for Secondary 
Education in the bill dealing with Elementary 
schools, it is to be introduced as a separate measure,— 
a sensible course which ought to facilitate its passing, 
whatever happens to the bill for subsidising the 
denominational schools. 
The proposal made by the Chief Con- 
The stable, the Mayor, and the Chairman of 
a the Trades Court in Hamburg, that the 
dispute which caused the dockers’ strike 
in that seaport should be referred to arbitration, is a 
good sign. They suggest that a board of eight members 
should be formed, four to be elected by the dockers— 
no award to be made unless six members concur. It 
is significant of the difference between the two 
countries that a proposal which in England was mado 
by a cardinal, in Germany emanated from the Chief 
Constable. Of the strike itself it is not necessary to 
say much here. Hamburg is one of the greatest and 
most prosperous seaports in the world. And strikes 
always occur when trade is rapidly improving or 
rapidly diminishing. It is the interest of aI civilised 
men, and especially of a great commercial nation like 
the English, that these disputes should be settled as 
speedily and as peacefully as possible. But because 
Tom Mann, in his capacity as dockers’ champion, was 
busy enough to get himself locked up at Hamburg as 
a foreign agitator, the German newspapers discover 
that the whole quarrel is due to British jealousy of 
German trades—a kind of outward and visible sign 
of John Bull’s dislike to the demand for things 
“Made in Germany”! The commercial wars of 
modern times seem to be capable of generating as 
much insane jealousy per square inch as the revolu- 
tionary wars of a century since when Pitt was the 
bogey of the French nursery. 
The bye-election in East Bradford 
East resulted in the return of a Unionist in 
Bradford Bae 
Election, the place of a Unionist. But he only 
polled a minority of the constituency, 
Mr. Billson, the Liberal, having 4,526 votes; Mr. 
Keir Hardie, the Independent Labour candidate, 
1,953, or 6,479 votes against the Unionist candidate. 
Mr. Keir Hardie may be anything you please, but he is 
certainly not an advocate for things as they are in 
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Ireland or any other place. It is a pity that in a 
place like East Bradford some means could not be 
devised for taking a second ballot. This might at 
least be done experimentally. There would be no 
difficulty in getting to know every one who voted at 
the last election. Both parties might then agree to 
appoint an Election Committee, to issue ballot papers 
to all the electors who voted, after which they could 
be collected in sealed envelopes. Then, and not till 
then, we should be able to form some definite idea 
as to how many Unionists swell the I. L. P. poll. 
If we judge by the figures of the last election, Mr. 
Hardie drew 922 votes from the Unionists and 613 
from the Liberals. But last election affords no stable 
data for calculating how things stand now. 
There is an all round disposition to 
The belittle the work of next Session. 
Coming : : 
Session. Parliament will meet on January 19th, 
and Ministers, it is expected, will con- 
tent themselves with an irreducible minimum of 
measures to be announced in the Queen’s speech. It 
is not expected that they will yield so far to the 
clamour of the Church party as to introduce any 
measure sanctioning Rate Aid for Voluntary Schools. 
What is more probable is that there will be a central 
grant, not made to all schools, but to needy schools 
—the need of the schools to be decided by some 
local representative body. Such, at least, is Sir 
William Hart Dyke’s suggestion, and there seems 
some probability of its being accepted. 
ai In discussing the Education Bill, it 
Power _ is well to remember that neither Lord 
—— Salisbury nor Lord Hartington will 
*  yeally-decide this matter. All political 
questions are in the end financial questions, and the 
man who keeps the strong box of the Cabinet is a 
very strong: man indeed. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
is not an heroic figure; he is not a very popular 
speaker ; but upon most questions that come up in 
the Cabinet he has more to say than any of his 
colleagues. Take, for instance, this matter of eduea- 
tion. It is he who holds the strings of: the purse, 
and although the Anglican Church plays the réle of 
the importunate widow, it may weep and wail from 
morning until night without relaxing the heart of 
Sir Michael. In like manner it is probable that it 
is he who will decide definitely what is to be done 
in the way of carrying out the recommendations of 
the Recess Committee in Ireland. He is believed 
to hold very strong views in opposition to the finding 
of the Commission on the financial relations of the 
two countries, and although he is no more Irish 
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Secretary than he is Minister of Education, it will 
be found that he is the predominant Minister when 
these matters come up for settlement. It may be 
good advice, therefore, to journalists and _ politicians 
generally to keep their eye on Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. 
A very remarkable illustration of the 
ai Sir __ imperturbable doggedness of the man 
chael’s ° . 
Veto. was afforded by his speech at Bristol 
last month. Lord Lansdowne was the 
chief speaker, and Lord Lansdowne, as Secretary for 
War, took occasion to launch a very carefully pre- 
pared manifesto in favour of the increase of the 
army estimates. He pointed out that the cost of 
the army had remained stationary, while that of the 
navy had more than doubled. For, at the present 
moment, instead of having a home battalion for 
every battalion abroad, there are no fewer 
than eleven battalions on foreign service which 
ought to be serving at the home depéts. So 
Lord Lansdowne went on pointing out that even 
if the army were regarded solely as the handmaid 
and fidus Achates of the navy, it must be kept 
up, if only for the sake of the coaling stations, 
without which our ironclads would be but logs in the 
water. It was a powerful manifesto, and there was 
much in it to which it would be very difficult to 
frame a plausible reply. But Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was present, and no sooner had Lord Lans- 
downe sat down than he got up, and in a very few 
sentences made it perfectly clear that as long as he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Lansdowne 
might whistle for his money. With a calm out- 
spokeness, almost approaching to brutality, he told 
Lord Lansdowne that the army had money enough 
already, and should make better use of the money it 
had instead of clamouring for more. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who is capable of saying that on 
the spot immediately after the delivery of such a 
manifesto by the Secretary of State for War, is clearly 
one who does not intend to allow any of his preroga- 
tives to perish of atrophy. 
The chief speaker on the Liberal side 
The has been Mr. Morley, but Sir Henry 
Liberal * 1 
Platform. Campbell-Bannerman has also been on 
his feet, while Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Rosebery have made non-party speeches, Mr. 
Morley’s visit to his constituents might be regarded 
in one sense as a sort of reconnaissance to ascertain 
how the ground lay after the recent landslip of Lord 
Rosebery’s resignation. So far as can be ascertained 
from the temper of thé meetings, both in Glasgow 
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and Montrose boroughs, there was by no means any 
passionate indignation against those who might be 
held responsible for Lord Rosebery’s resignation. 
Neither was there any passionate enthusiasm for 
calling Lord Rosebery back again. The Scotch 
people seem to have taken their countryman’s 
resignation of the Liberal leadership with phlegmatic 
indifference, nor were there any. signs that Sir 
William Harcourt stands less well than he did in the 
estimation of the Scotch electorate. Mr. Morley 
made reference to the American Presidential election 
fn terms which were as judicious and well weighed as 
those of Lord Salisbury were the reverse. 
It would be a mistake to take too 
Lord seriously the an rotests that have 
pean wes been i rly oo United States 
against Lord Salisbury’s declaration 
that the victory of Mr. Bryan would have wrecked 
the peace which lies at the basis of civilisation. It 
would have been wiser if Lord Salisbury had not 
said it, because it is never well for the head of a 
foreign government to echo the invectives which the 
victorious political party has hurled against its 
adversaries. It is like interfering between a man 
and his wife when they are quarrelling: the imme- 
diate result is to unite both parties against yourself. 
As a matter of fact, Lord Salisbury has neither the 
time nor the opportunity to-form a dispassionate 
judgment of the issues which divided parties at the 
last election in the United States. What he did 
was to take the New York correspondence in the 
London daily papers as{sutficient guide, and as these 
correspondents, notably Mr. Smalley, were heart 
and soul with the McKinleyites, they staturally 
made out that Mr. Bryan and his supporters were 
enemies of the human race. An English friend of 
mine in the United States writes to me, declaring, 
propos of this and other matters, that if ever 
England and the. United States should be so 
unfortunate as to quarrel, the blame will lie more at 
the door of Mr. Smalley than any other man. It is 
a thousand pities that so prejudiced an observer 
should be the chief medium for communicating 
American news to the British public. 
The details of the voting of the Presi- 
Sit dential election show that McKinley © 
for has been elected, but that his majority 
ee by no means so large as was antici- 
pated on the morning of the poll. Mr. Smalley, for 
instance, telegraphed that he would have a majority 


of one hundred and seventy in the Electoral College. 


In reality he will only have a majority of ninety- 
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seven. But far more significant than the votes of 
the States is the popular vote. Never before in an 
American election has the winning candidate polled 
2 million more votes than his adversary. Sometimes, 
indeed, as in the case of Benjamin Harrison, the 
winning candidate polled fewer votes than his 
opponent, but as the majority in the Electoral 
College voted for Harrison, the majority of the mass 
vote did not count. ‘This year the plébiscite and the 
majority in the Electoral College will be in accord, 
and Dr. Shaw, I see, regards the vote as final 
and conclusive. “Mr. Bryan evidently does not 
think so, and the Free Silverites are putting 
about strange stories as to the way in which the 
unprecedented popular majority was obtained for 
McKinley. An Ameri¢an correspondent who has 
been in the thick of the fight ‘sends me an extra- 
ordinary story about an ‘alleged band of four 
hundred colonisers or repeaters who were sent down 
to Chicago on polling-day in order to vote at the 
election. Each of these colonisers had registered 
in 150 precincts or polling-stations, of which there 
are 900 in ‘Chicago. By this means each of the 400 
were able to vote 150 times, a practice which would 
account for 60,000 of the McKinley votes in Chicago. 
This story, which, frankly speaking, I totally dis- 
believe, is said to rest on the authority of ‘one of the 
gallant 400 who revealed the secret, and maintained 
that he and his friends received £10 a day and their 
expenses. There is no doubt that money was spent 
like water by Mr. Hanna on behalf of Mr. McKin- 
ley, but that colonising on anything approaching 
such a colossal scale as this was carried on in 
Chicago, or anywhere else, is simply incredible. 
At the same time we may expect to hear 
some strange stories as to the way in which 
McKinley’s majority was piled up. The net result 
of the election leaves the territorial distribution of 
parties much the same. The democrats have lost 
two of the Pacific States, and the fringe States of 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Maryland. Every- 
where else they hold their own, and so far as mere 
area of territory goes, without regard to the number 
of inhabitants, the United States are more for Bryan 
than for McKinley. When six millions’ of adult 
male citizens have recorded their votes for a candi- 
date, who better than any other embodies. their 
aspirations and their hopes, it is an indiscretion, 
perhaps even a blazing indiscretion, for the Prime 
Minister of another country to proclaim to the world 
that their victory would have wrecked the principles 
that lie at the base of human society. 
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The House of Representatives is, of 

The . Re . 
tant course, overwhelmingly Republican. 
Republican The Senate will be very evenly balanced, 
Candidate, and the best authorities show consider: 
able reserve in making a calculation as to the ultimate 
balance of parties among the senators. One of the 
most interesting features of the November elections 
was the return of Mayor Pingree of Detroit at the 
head of the poll as Governor of the State of Michigan. 
Governor Pingree, as we must henceforth call him, is 
a Republican, who, so far as an outsider can see, of 
all Republicans will stand the best chance of being 
next President after McKinley. Mr. Pingree has 
long been far and away the most remarkable ‘mayor 
in the United States, and he, more than any of the 
notable Republicans, is‘in sympathy with all that is 
good and true on the Bryanite platform. The election 


of Mr. McKinley by the combined forces of the © 


party bosses and the great moneyed monopolists will 
inevitably produce a reaction ; and if the Republican 
party has not to be swamped at the polls of 1900, it 
will have to put in the field a candidate who will be 
as different as possible from McKinley on the 
crucial question of subservience to the money power. 
Now, if all the United States were searched through, 
they would show no man who would more exactly 
meet the exigencies of such a position than Governor 


Pingree. It will be more than three years before ~ 


the Republic Convention has to choose its candidate ; 
but speaking, as I say, from the outsider’s point of 
view, and only taking into account the great issues 
and the leading tendencies both political and personal, 
I see no man on the American horizon who is more 
likely to occupy the White House in succession to 
Mr. McKinley than Governor Pingree. 
Virements. Dns the French Empire a practice 
in the became very popular in the great 
London County spending departments which was known 
Council. P . 
by the convenient name of Virements, 


Virements was the term used to describe the transfer - 


of money voted by one department for the expendi- 
ture of another. After the Empire fell, rigid 
Republican investigators discovered that the system 
had been carried to such an extent as to entirely 
destroy any financial check. Money that was voted 


for the fleet would be used for building a prefect’s: 


house, while moneys voted for buying powder and 
shot would be appropriated to decorating an Imperial 
pavilion. This last. month the London County 
Council discovered among the officials of its Works 
Department the beginning of a system of virement 
which, if it had not been promptly checked, might 
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have had disastrous results. According to the 
finding of the Committee charged with the investi- 
gation, these officials were acquitted of having done 
anything corruptly, or with corrupt intent, but what 
they*did do was to treat the Works Department as 
if it were a trading concern, and they manipulated 
accounts so as to put to the credit of a job which 
cost more than the estimate, the surplus accruing to 
a job which cost less than the estimate. According 
to the Report of the Committee, there has been 
practised since April, 1895, a system of account- 
keeping in which there have been— 


“(1) Falsely signed and bogus transfers of\materials from 
one job to another; (2) transfers of materials valued at alto- 
gether unwarranted prices; (3) incorrect appropriation of 
invoices to a job when the goods were not used ; (4) materials 
sent from stock and not debited to the job; (5) the deliberate 
alteration up and down of the ascertained cost of a job for 
purposes of so-called departmental advantage.” As one of 
the witnesses put it, “ When we found we were going to have 
a loss, we took the profit from one job and gave it to another; 
it was a system of levelling up and down.” 


i The officials have been dismissed and 
Mistake  2n inquiry has been ordered into the 
ofthe department where such a practice had 

Moderates. * 

originated. The rule of red tape, 
therefore, will be made more stringent, for although 
much abused, red tape is an absolutely indispensable 
element in managing the finance of public bodies. 
At the worst, the recalcitrant officials who have had 
their career cut short and are thrown loose on the 
world, are guilty of an error of judgment which has 
been speedily detected and severely punished ; but to 
judge from the indecent exultation of the so-called 
Moderates, it would appear as if your true Unionist 
had an absolute delight in discovering, revealing, nay, 
in exaggerating, and monstrously exaggerating, any 
mistake made by his fellow-citizens.if they should 
have the misfortune to be in the employment of the 
County Council. . Our Unionist friends will no doubt 
scoff at the observation, but they are pursuing 
a very dangerous line in thus identifying their 
cause with the vilification of self-government 
in London. The County Council: is the elect 
of London, and its members are discharging a 
great trust committed to them with an honesty, 
industry, and a public spirit which makes London 
the envy and despair of every great city in America. 
Nothing could be worse, either in taste or in policy, 
than to exult over every error that is committed in 
any of the details of London Administration. That 
is not the way in which to develop civic spirit, or to 
encourage the best class of citizens to devote them- 


selves to the thankless task of the treadmill of . 


administrative routine. 
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The Daily Chronicle is rightly indignant 
Done at the conduct of the Moderates on the 
London County Council, who display 
so base a joy in exposing the mistake 
of the Works Department. But our virtuous contem- 
porary is guilty of just as shameful and ill-considered 
conduct in the treatment which it uniformly extends 
to those Englishmen who, at risk of health and life 
and all their worldly goods, have nobly toiled and 
greatly suffered for the cause of England in Rhodesia. 
We still seem to be a long way distant from the day 
when Englishmen who sacrifice time, labour, money, 
and life for the cause either of the good government 
of a city, or the colonisation of a province, may con- 
fidently count upon just, not to say generous, recogni- 


in 
Rhodesia, 

















From the South African Review.]} 


, . [October 9, 1896. 


THE TEN PLAGUES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


tion at the hands of their fellow-countrymen, whatever 
may betheir party. Lord Grey’s report upon the present 
condition of Charterland, dated Bulawayo, October 16, 
records an achievement which, if it had been performed 
by any other authority than the Chartered Company, 
would have commanded the enthusiastic eulogy of every 
one. As Lord Grey says, the British public finds it 
difficult torealise what the Chartered Company has done 
in carrying on a war for six months nearly 600 miles 
away from the nearest railway terminus, and keeping 
in a state of efficiency a fighting force of 3,000 men, | 
3,000 animals, and storing, in addition, sufficient 
supplies to feed 40,000 natives for three months. . It 
is, as he says, more difficult than the task would be 
of keeping a big civil population in comfort and an 
army of 3,000 in a state of efficiency for six months 
at John o’ Groat’s House by means of supplies brought 
from Land’s End, when there was not a cart-horse to 
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be obtained in the country, or a single feed of grain 
on the road for the mules which had to haul the 
supplies over territory without a single macadamised 
road. 

Of the settlement which has been 
made, Lord Grey speaks hopefully. 
ii ae: It amounts to the establishment of 
aa native Home Rule for Matabeleland. 
Lobengula’s indunas are to have £60 a year and 
a horse each, and are to govern their own people in 
their own way, subject to the authority of a Native 
Commissioner, who is to act as general peacemaker 
and nexus between the chiefs and the Chartered 
Company. Lord Grey hopes that by a system of 
industrial and agricultural shows the Matabele will 
learn to accommodate themselves to a system of 
regular labour. Until January, however, they will 
have to be fed from hand to mouth to keep them 
alive. Owing to the ravages of the rinderpest and 
the havoc made by war, some forty thousand natives 
will have to be fed on daily rations for three months. 
Lord Grey speaks in the highest terms of the many 
services rendered by Mr. Rhodes, of whom he 
says :— 

With infinite patience and characteristic tenacity of purpose 
he has sat down at the base of the Matoppos in a camp 
unprotected by a single bayonet, which could have been 
perfectly well rushed any night during the last six weeks 
by the rebels with absolute safety to themselves. It was 
entirely due to the confidence which this action on his part 
inspired in the minds of the rebels, who were very suspicious 
and alarmed as to the treatment they would receive if they 


surrendered, that they were at length induced to go out from 
the hills on to the flats. 


Next year will probably be one of privation and 
high prices, but nothing seems to abate the absolute 
confidence which the Rhodesians have in Rhodesia, 
and the capacity of exciting that confidence is no 
mean asset in the personal resources of Mr. Rhodes. 

While the Chartered Company is 


Home Rule 


Boy iB preparing to feed forty thousand 
Famine. Africans for ‘the next three months, 


the Indian Government is already 
feeding two hundred and fifty thousand Asiatics, 
and is making preparations to- feed. many more. 
Fortunately last month brought welcome showers of 
rain, which have done something to prevent the 
famine which already threatens to develop into an 
absolutely devastating scourge next year. The 


Indian Government is exerting itself to meet the 
threatened disaster with adequate resources, but it 
is to be feared that no expenditure of time or money 
will be able to prevent the mowing down of 
many thousands, possibly hundreds of thousands, of 
our fellow-subjects in India. 


The population has 
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increased so rapidly under the pacific rule of the 
Queen that there are millions, possibly scores of 
millions, in India, who are, so to speak, living below 
the high-water mark of periodic faminés which con- 
stantly occur in that country. If there were fewer 
of them, they might live and thrive above high-water 
mark ; as it is, the selvage of the population that is 
habitually underfed perishes whenever there is too 
little rain or too much, It may, of course, be 
argued that there would always be this margin of 
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THE NIGER EXPEDITION. ° 


[Dotted line shows the proposed route of the expedition.] 


hungry millions even if the population were not so 
dense on the soil, and that, no doubt, is true. Prob- 
ably there is less starvation in the United States 
to-day with its seventy million population than there 
was when the Pilgrim Fathers landed, when the 
inhabitants, all told, did not exceed a million at the 


outside. 
It is probable that this Christmas 


Niger ees another Chartered Company, that which 
and its governs the Niger and the valley of 


ee thet great river, will have put its 


fortunes to the touch to win or lose its all. The 
object of the expedition which Sir Taubman Goldie, 
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with the aid of a score of British officers and some 
thousands of trained native troops, is about to 
undertake in West Africa, is part of a great design 
which has been carefully matured for the last ten 
years. Sir Taubman Goldie is a remarkable man, 
who has set his mind upon exterminating the slave 
trade in a district .inhabited by forty millions 
of persons. In the Upper Niger, which lies 
nominally in the territories of the Company, 
but over which they have hitherto exercised no direct 
authority, prevails the worst system of slave-trading 
in the world. It is from the valley of the Upper 
Niger that slaves are taken every year for export to 
all parts of northern Africa, to Constantinople, and 
to Arabia. Slaves indeed are the currency of the 
country ; cowries are but as their pennies, for gold 
and silver coinage they use slaves. The value of a 
slave rises in proportion to the distance from his 
native village, hence the remoteness of the human 
mine that is worked by the Arab slave miners on 
the Niger. A slave from the Niger has no chance 
of getting back to the West Coast from Egypt or 
Africa. 
Indeed, according to the interesting 
Much Needed Calculation of Sir Taubman Goldie, a 
Demonetisa- slave never reaches his maximum value 
tion. ‘ i 
until he is about one thousand miles 
away from his native land. Within fifty miles of his 
village a slave is not worth more than afowl. At two 
or three hundred miles distance he is worth a sheep ; 
but when you get him one thousand miles away he is 
worth half a horse, for the human currency appreci- 
ates according to the increase of the difficulty of his 
using his legs to run away. The object of the 
expedition now on foot in the Niger territories is 
to demonetise human beings as currency, and to 
introduce silver money in place of slaves. It. would 
be rather odd if an expedition of the Niger Chartered 
Company should lead to an appreciation of the 
value of silver, which Mr. Bryan’s candidature 
sought to effect and signally failed to accom- 
plish. Not even the Niger Company ventures to 
abolish slavery or interfere with what may be called 
the circulation of human currency within areas over 


which it can prevent the debasement or general 


ill usage of these human coins of the realm. But 
slave-raiding is an institution which is bound up with 
the very existence of the States which owe allegiance 
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to the Sultan of Sokoto. It is quite on the 
cards that there may be an alliance on the part of 
several of these tribes against the white man 
with his heretical notions about the demonetisation 
of human currency. If so, Sir Taubman Goldie 
will probably perish at the head of his men, 
and the Niger Company will go up the spout. 
If so, there will be no appeal made by the Niger 
Company to Downing Street to help it out of 
its difficulties ; but in the interests of the Empire, 
which cannot allow the whole of the Niger Valley to 
pass under the tricolour, the British Government 
will be compelled to take over what would then be 
the wreck of the Niger Company’s Protectorate. I 
hope, however, that fortune will smile upon brave 
Sir Taubman and his gallant men, and that an enter- 
prise which ought to command the hearty sympathy 
of every humane man will be crowned with success. 
One very curious and significant fact 
is noted by Mr. Garrett. - Cecil Rhodes, 
when Prime Minister, voted with the 
Protectionists, but so great is his 
popularity in Cape Town that at the vast meeting 
summoned to demand the repeal of these taxes, 
Cecil Rhodes’s name was used as Mr. Gladstone's 
once was in England, as an infallible specific for 
evoking loud and prolonged cheering with cries of 
“ Good old Cecil.” Mr. Garrett quotes in the Cape 
Times the following extract from a letter received 
from a correspondent :— 


“ We wart a man of action, a leader in whom we have confi- 
dence ; one who sympathises and has always sympathised with 
the people. . There is but one man—C. J. Rhodes. He 
never lived on the lifeblood of his fellow-creatures, nor 
pandered to anything which he ever thought would injure the 
people.” 


Mr. Garrett adds :-— 


Used in the sense and context in which this corre- 
spondent used them, these words ate a signal example of the 
short memory and general state of muddle which prevail in 


our politics. S 

It would be nearer the truth to say that in South 
Africa Cecil Rhodes has already achieved a position 
which Oliver Cromwell has established in this country. 
It has often been noted as a most extraordi- 
nary fact that whenever a crisis arises in which the 
national feeling is deeply stirred, the cry is always. 
raised, “ Would to God Oliver Cromwell were here !” 
even although those who raise it are directly upposing 
all the principles which Cromwell held dear. 


**Good Old 
Cecil.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Nov. 2. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Creighton appointed 


Bishop of London. 

Royal Institute of British Architects opened by 
Professor Aitchison. 

. Major William McKinley elected President of 
the United States. 

The Rev. the Hon. Edward Carr Glyn appointed 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

Large purchases of arms ordered by the Sultan. 

Chinese Government contracted for four German 
torpedo-boats and two Armstrong cruisers. 

Japanese Ultimatum regarding the conclusiun 
of the Treaty of Commerce reported accepted 
by China. 
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Appointed Bishop of Peterborough. 


(Photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street.) 


4. Mr. E. J. Poynter, Director of the National 


Gallery, elected President of the Royal 
Academy. bi 

A Deputation from the National Sea Fisheries’ 
Protection Association called upon Mr. Ritchie 
at the Board of Trade to urge the passing of 
the Fisheries Acts Amendment Bill. 

The Cripplegate Institute opened by the Lord 
Mayor. 

. Relief for Voluntary Schools discussed by both 
Houses of Convocation at Westminster. 

The Technical School and Library presented by 
Colonel Gamble to St. Helen’s opened by 
Lord Derby. 

School of Arts and Crafts opened in Regent 
Street by the London County Council. 
atriage of the Duke of Orleans with the 
Archduchess Maria Dorothea of Austria 

‘took place in Vienna. 

The Greek Chamber opeved in Athens. 

Ex-Queen Lilinokalani completely pardoned by 
the Hawaiian Government. 

. Several Rebel Cuban bands defeated by General 

Gonzales Munoz reported. 

Lord Balfour elected Lord Rector of the 

Edinburgh University. 

Mr. Alderman Faudel-Phillips admitted to 

Office at the Guildhall as Lord Mayor. 


. Ulster Convention League 


. Yao Chief Katuri, north of Mangoc 


DIARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


———_>s——_— 


8. The Chilian Cabinet resigned. 


Major Von Wissmann unanimously elected 
President of the Berlin Geographical Society. 
Serious Riots occurred in the Bombay Presidency. 


9. Lord Salisbury discussed the Venezuelan 


situation at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. 

Sir H. H. Kitchener arrived in London. 

Mayors for Boroughs were elected throughout 
England and Wales. 

Reported Massacre of one hundred Armenians at 
Everek confirmed. 


10. The American Venezuelan Commission de- 


termined to make no decision touching affairs 

subject to its examination. 

The Giernran Reichstag resumed its sittings. 

Commercial Treaty between Switzerland and 
Japan signed in Berne. 

At the Guildhall, Cambridge, a 
resolution was passed to estab- 
lish a Mission House in South 
London. 

13. Publication of Mgr. Macaire’s 

Report to the Pope of his mis- 

sion to Abyssinia. 

14. Deputation from the Society of 
riends waited upon Mr. Curzon 

to urge the Abolition of Slavery 

in Zanzibar. 

Lord Huntly elected Rector of 
Aberdeen University. 

Viceroy of India reported 120,100 
persons on relief. 

Basis of the settlement of the 
Manitoba Schools Question pub- 
lished. : 

Motor vehicles, under the Motor- 
Car Club, travelled from Hétel 
Métropole to Brighton. 

15. International Ship, Dock, and 
River Workers held demon- 
strations in Victoria and South- 
wark Parks. 

Treaty of Peace signed on Octo- 
ber 26th by Italy and Abyssinia 
reported at Rome. 

16. Interpellation as to the “ Bis- 
marckian Revelations” opened 
in the Reichstag. 

Electric power works set in motion 
at Niagara Falls. 

Public subscription to the New 
Spanish Internal Loan opened. 

. National Union of Conservative 
Associations met at Rochdale. 

London County Council discussed 
the accounts of the Works De- 
partment. 

Resolution touching increased 
grants for elementary schools 
passed by the National Educa- 
tion Emergency Committee. 

Mr. Ritchie received a deputa- 
tion of Trades Unionists. 

The hearing of the appeal against the decision 
of the Mixed Tribunal at Cairo opened at 
Alexandria, 

Duelling discussed in the Reichstag. 


~ 





. Sir M. W. Ridley received a deputation support- 


ing resolutions passed by the September ‘l'radeg 
Unions Congress. 

Mgr. Ormaniau elected Patriarch by the General 
Armenian Assembly. 

Publication in Constantinople of subscriptions 
towards military equipment. 

Ontario Law Society passed rules making women 
eligible to the Bar. 


. Inauguration of the University of Paris. 


Fatal colliery accident at Recklinghausen, West- 


halia. 

Debate in the Reichstag on duelling concluded. 
French torpedo boat sunk off Cape de la Chévre. 
assembled at Belfast. 
Edward Ivory, alias Bell, committed for trial in 

connection with the alleged dynamite plot. 
Twentieth Annual Stanley wae Show opened 

at the Royal Agricultural Hall. 

he, British 


Central Africa, reported captured by Lieut. 
Alston. 

2,500 Hamburg and Altona dock labourers went 
out on strike. 


o 
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21. Several British officers sailed from Liverpool to 


join the Niger expedition. 


24. Motion to appoint Committee to inquire into 


Management of Works Department made in 
London County Council by Lord Onslow. 

Estimated that 7,000 men were on strike at 
Hamburg. 

Publication of a Roman Catholic Appeal on 
Education by Cardinal Vaughan and the 
Bishop of Westminster. 

Sick List in Havana exceeded 16,000 men. 


. The Rt. Rev. Dr. ‘Temple, Bishop of London, 


elected Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate 
of All England. 

Deputation urging legislation for Technical and 
Secondary Education, waited on the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

—— Medical Council resumed its Session in 

ndon. 


. Coventry Patmore, poet, died at Lymington. 


Hungarian Reichsrath opened. 

President Crespo of Venezuela telegraphed his 
satisfaction with the Settlement effected in 
Washington. 

Thanksgiving Day celebrated at Hotel Cecil by 
the American Society in London. 


. Ambassadors presented a Note regarding Crete to 


the Sultan. 

Mr. Tom Mann arrested in Hamburg. - 

Proclamation issued for the re-assembling of 
Parliament on January 19th. 

Resolutions approving of several. University 
Endowments in Memory of Sir John Pender 
passed by the International Submarine Tele- 
graph Committee, 

Many lives lost through a Storm in Greece. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie laid the First Stone of 
the Drainage Extension Works in Calcutta. 
Publication of Lord Grey’s Letter on Rhodesia. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha presided at 
a Meeting of the Special Appeal Committee 

of the Charing Cross Hospital. 

Lord Savile died at Rufford Abbey. 

New Form of Electric Railway opened at 
Brighton. 

‘Mgr. Ormanian’s election confirmed by the 
Sultan. 


. Sir Joseph Lister presided at the Annual Meeting 


of the Royal Society at Burlington House. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
made demands on behalf of the Draymen and 
Carmen. 

Hamburg Strikers numbered 13,000 men. 

Privileged Cab System condemned by a Meeting 
of London Cab Drivers’ Trade Union. 


BY-ELECTION. 


Nov. 10.—Bradford (East Division) :— 


Capt. the Hon. R. H. F. Greville (C) 4,921 
Mr. A. Billson (L)......... sovccce 4,626 
Mr. J. Keir Hardie (Ind. Lab.) .... 1,953 


Majority (C) 395 


1895:— 
H. Byron-Reid (C)........ 5,843 
W. S. Caine (L).......66 : 5,139 


Majority (C) 704 


SPEECHES. 


. Mr. Wolfe Barry, before the Institute of Civil 


Engineers, on Engineering Progress during 
the Present Reign. 
M. Hanotaux, in the French Chamber, on the 
Concert of Europe and the Sultan. 
Cardinal Vaughan, at Westminster, on Anglican 
rd 


Orders. 

Mr. John Dillon, at Toomebridge, on the Report 
of the Recess Committee. 

Lord George Hamilton, at Stepney Green, on 
the Schools and Rate Aid, 


. Mr. Walter Long, at Wantage, on the Agricul- 


tural Rating Bill. 
Cardinal Vaughan, at the Hotel Cecil, on Com- 


mercial Education. 


5. The Archbishop-Designate, the Bishops of York, 


Rochester, and Manchester, and others, in the 
Church House, on Further Relief for the 
Schools. 
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5. Prof. Herkomer, at Liverpool, on English Art. 
6. John Moriey, M.I., at Glasgow, on Home Kule 
and British Foreign Policy. 

The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, at Belfast, 
on the Cause of the Irish Agricultural 
Depression. 

Lord Selborne, at Edinburgh, on British Foreign 
Policy. 

. Mr. Cripps, Q.C., M.P., at Stroud, on the 
Education Question. 

Professor Courthope, at: Oxford, on Poetical 

Expression. 


~ 





ALDERMAN GEORGE FAUDEL PHILLIPS. 
‘The New Lord Mayor of London. 


{Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, 
Regent Street.) 


8. Mr. Frederic Harrison, at Newton Hall, Fetter 
Lane, on Great Britain and the Armenians. 

9. Lord Salisbury on. the Policy of the Present 
Government, Lord Wolseley and Mr. Goschen 
on the Army and Navy, and Mr. Bayard on 
International Dependence, at the Guildhall 
Banquet. 

10. Mr. John Morley, at Montrose, on Domestic 
Affairs and English Foreign Policy. 

er Montefiore Brice, before the Royal 
meg ee Society, on the Jackson-Harms- 
i °xpedition. 
Lord Spencer, at Gloucester, on the Government 
and the Armenians. 

Sir Josbua Fitch, at Hampstead, on the Educa- 
tional Value of the National Portrait. Gallery. 
Sir Charles Dilke, at Enfield Highway, on the 

Eastern Situation, 
Mr. Balfour, at Cambridge, on 
House” for South London. 
ll, Mr. E. H. Lecky, M.P., at Dublin, on President 


on a ‘*Cambridge 


Kruger. 
Mr. John Morley, at Brechin, on the Govern- 
ment during the last Session. 
Mr. Asquith, at Oswaldtwistle, on American 
and other Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Reay,,at Edinburgh, on Great Britain and 
Continental Powers. 
Sir John Lubbock, at the Central Foundation 
Schools, on Science in the Universities, 
Lord G. Hamilton, at Acton, on the Impending 
Indian Famine. 
12. Sir John Gorst, at the Constitutional Club, on 
the Education Question. 
Mr. G. Dixon, at Birmingham, on the Proposals 
of the recent Conference at the Church-house. 
Sir Joshua Fitch, at Skinners’ Hal), on Univer- 
sity Extension Work in London. 
13. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, 
mentary Reform. 
Mr. Chamberlain, “at Birmingham, on British 
‘oreign Trade. 
14. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, on Aid for 
Voluntary Schools. 
The Duke “f Cambridge, at St. James’s Hall, 
on Military Discipline. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Dunfermline, 
on British public Opinion and Armenia. 


on Parlia- 
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FOR NOVEMBER. 


Professor Crookes, at the Imperial Institute, on 
the Diamond Mines of Kimberley. 


7. Mr. Arthur Balfour, at Rochdale, on the Posi- 


tion of Political Parties. 
Lord George Hamilton, at Chiswick, on the 
Indian Famine. 


. Mr. Arthur Balfour, at Sheffield, on British 


Manufactures ; and at Ediuburgh, on Athletics 
in Education. 

Lord ‘ets at Birmingham, on the Education 
Bill. 


Mr. G. Ww. Ruseell, at Manchester, on Armenia. 


. Mr. Bayard, at Burnley, on the Bonds of Union 


between Great Britain and the United States, 
Lord'Cranborne, before the United Club, on the 
Education Question. 


. Lord Carrington, at Southport, on the Proceed- 


ings of the Welsh Land Commission. 


23. The Archbishop-Desiguate of Canterbury, at 


Bethnal Green, on Church Reforms. 

Dr. Creighton, Bishop-Designate of London, at 
Kettering, on Religious Instruction. 

Sir H..Campbell-Banuerman, at Sheffield, on the 
Present Government. 

Lord Peel, at Leamington, 
Educational Methods. 

Lieutenant Vandeleur, in Burlington Gardens, 
on Exploratious in Uganda and Unyoro. 
J. W. Judd, C.B., F.R.S., at the Imperial 
Institute, on Rubies in the British Empire. 
Mr. Asquith, at Leicester, on the Liberal Pro- 
gramme. 

Lord Farrer, before the Sane Club, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent speech 

Sir KE. Clarke, at Accrington, on the Venezuelan 
Settlement, and on the Education Question. 

Colonel E. T. Hutton, at Aldershot, on the 
Military Forces of the British Colonies. 

Mr. Bayard, at Hanley, on Josiah Wedgwood. 

Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, at Shepshed, in defence 
of his Position as to Exciseable Liquors. 

Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon, on Our External Trade. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, at Ashford, on Patriotism. 

The Lord Chancellor, at Westminster, on tlie 
Work of the Government. * 

ae —e Edinburgh, on Parli tary 


Sir ’~. hy, Ridley, ai at Perth, on Domestic 


Affairs. 
Sir John Gorst, at Oxford, on the Unemployed. 


on Progress in 





. Mr. Walter Long, at Chippenham, on the 


Upward Tendency of Agriculture. 

President Kruger, at Pretoria, on the Indemnity 
Claim. 

Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon, on the Armenian and 
Vere Questions. 

Sir Joseph Lister, the American Ambassador, 
Lord Rayleigh aud others at the Royal Society 
banquet at Hotel Métropole. 


OBITUARY. 


Professor George Lewin, dermatologist, 76. 

The Rt. Rev. F. R. Wynne, Bishop of Killaloe, 
69; and also his wife. 

George Lane-Fox, 80. 

Sir Charles Booth, 84. 

H. Maundrell, C.M.S., first Arch- 
deacon of Southern Japan, 57. 2 

Lieut. E. D. Young, author of hy yassa,” 65. 

Duke William of Wurtemburg, 6 

Rachel, ne d’Avigdor, eg 

Mgr. d’Hulst, 5 

Mrs. William i Vanderbilt. 

Felix Delauy. 

Rev. Josiah Myla 80. 

Rev. Wm. Drake, 83. 

The Very Rev. Alex. Orme, Dean of Ardagh, 83. 

‘Dr. Emil Wilhelm Frommel, German Court 
Chaplain, 68. 

Professor Hugo Gylden, astronomer, 55. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Freme, 65. 





. W.'S. Mackie, editor of the Leeds Mercury, 54, 


Brigade-Surgeon Valesius 8. Gouldsbury, 59. 


. Surgeon;Major F. Foaker, 86. 
. Major-Gen. George Mein. 


Richard’ Bearis, ary 72. 


. Roger Eykyn, 68 


y! 
Aduiiral Sir G. H. Richards, 75. 
Rev. .W., H. Sewell, Vicar of Yapley. 


. John’ Noble, General Manager Midland Rail- 


way, §8. 
Geveral Sir Robert 0. Bright, 73. 


. General*von Wsttenbach, defender of Palermo 


against Garibaldi, 85. 
Rev. ‘William Gorer, F.G.S., 78. 
General Percy F. Gardiner, 75. 


7. Fredk. Hill, Ex-Assistant Secretary, P. 0., 94, 


Sir Edmund G. Hornby, 71. 
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26. 


28. 
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Chas. J. Wilmot, theatrical manager. 


. Surgeon- Major-General Edward C. Markey, 59. 


Prince Otto of Sa 59. 


. David ea yy 


Lieut. 
- call 
Sir aoe ‘Ww. Richardson, physician and 
author, 68. 


E. Ba Aid-de-Camp to Lord 


. Sir C. W. D. Staveley, 79. 
. Rev. Dr. Wm. Fitzgerald, of Ross, 70. 


Rev. Chas. A. Row, poay St. Paul’s, 30. 
WwW iliiam ¥ Williams, A. 


COMMANDER LIONEL WELLS, R.N. 
Chief Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
(Photograph by Hodge, Plymouth.) 


‘ 

M. Emmanuel Argo, French politician, 84. 
Coventry Patmore, poet and essayist, 73. 
Lady Jane H. Swinburne, mother of the poet, 87. 
John L. Baldwin, cricketer, 87. 
Miss Mathilde Blind, poet, novelist, critic, 49. 
Sir F. N. Leap per Governor of Trinidad and 

Tobago (in London), 54. 
. T. Ballan Stead, Secretary of the Foresters. 
Prince Karl Egon of Firstenburg, 44. 
William F. Ainsworth, surgeon and geologist, 90. 
Manuel J. Novella, British Pro-Consul at 


Tangier. 
Rev. Joba Ecsta D.D., Principal of Brecon 
College, 8 
Count Moltke Hvitfeldt, Danish Minister in Paris, 
8. 


6 

Lord Savile, 78. 

. William Steinway (New York), 60. 
Deatus ANNOUNCED. 

Lieut.-Colonel Frederick H. Rivel. 
Dr. H. Newell Martin, M.D., F.R.S., ex- 
Professor of Biology at — Hopkins Univer- 
sity, U.S.A.’ *“Died"Oct. 2 

oe John L. Bolten, Royal Artillery, 


Rev. Dr. Wm. Henderson, Canon of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Montreal, 62. 

Columbus Delano, Secretary of the Interior in 
1870, 87. 

M. Bogoluboff, Rtissian Court Painter, 72 

Frank Carnac Barnes, 46 

Monomohun Ghose, Calcutta lawyer, 52. 

Admiral Henry D. Grant, 62. 

M. Eugene Simon, ex-Consul to China. 

M. Paul Masson. 

Major Frederick Carr S. Dyer, 59. 

Francis Alfred Skidmore, rhe oy ed Skidmore’s 
Art Manufactures Company, 

Miss Mary A. Parry, Lady Resident of Queen’s 


College, 83. 

Colonel Edward Swatman Reynolds, 58. 

Heer Obreen, Chief Director Ryks Museum, 
Amsterdam. 

M. Noel Parfait, 82. 

Rev. John Ind-Smith, 82. 

Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., 69. 

General Riva Palacio. 

Major G. K. Mooré, at Hong Kong, 38. 

Marshal Nusret Pasha, Aide-de-Camp General 
to the Sultan. 

Rev. Dr. William W. Gill, New South Wales, 68. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





ANNUS DOMINI 


N the Gallery of Character Sketches, which have 
ee from the first been one of the leading features of 
the Rrevinw or Reviews, I have for the most part 
chosen individuals as my. subjects. Of the series, of 
which this is the eighty-fourth, at least eighty have 
been personages Of the day—most of them men. But 
there were one or two exceptions. There was a Character 
Sketch of the Zimes, and another of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
On another occasion the Liberal Cabinet formed the 
subject of the Character Sketch. It is therefore no great 
departure from usé and wont if I improve a little upon 
precedents, and: take as my subject this month the Old 
Year, which will in a fortnight be with us no more. 

It will be rather an interesting exercise to individualise 
the Old Year—to consider him as a person, and to judge 
him from the standpoint of charitable optimism. There 
is at least one advantagein such asubject. When William 
Morris’s death was announced on the contents-bills of 
the evening papers, I overheard one small boy who was 
selling the papers ask in a tone of blank. bewilderment 
of another of the craft, ‘ William Morris? Who is 
William Morris?” No one will need to ask who is the 
Old Year. He is the personal acquaintance of each of 
us—has been, indeed, in a very real fashion, a segment 
of each of our individual existences. He is not exactly 
an old acquaintance, but he has never left us since he 
met -us, and he will, remain with us till the end: We 
are therefore all in a position to criticise him, each from 
his own standpoint. To each one of us he has been 
something different; into that. personal particularity, 
of course, I cannot enter.. My task is to endeavour 
to form some judgment upon the Old Year, and the 
influence which he has exerted wpon the progress of the 
world. 

It would be easy to construct a slashing review of the 
year which began with war and is ending in famine, and 
whose conspicuous achievement was at home to demon- 
strate the paralysis of Parliament, and abroad to prove 
the impotence of Europe to handcuff the Assassin. But 
that would be false to the principles of this Gallery; and 
it would, moreover, be a shortsighted, superficial judg- 
ment. We may not bow with such devotion as Rudyard 
Kipling before the God of the Things That Are, pre- 
ferring to reserve our worship, not for the god of this 
world, but the God of the world which is to comé—a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. But as the two are one, and the Present is the 
antechamber of the Future, we may do well to make the 
best of the worst of things, for the best that we can 
imagine is not so good as the good of the Divine intent. 
Cromwell’s great saying can never too often be in our 
minds, especially at times of suffering and loss: “ Call 
not your burden sad or heavy, for if your Heavenly 
Father sent it; He intended it for neither.” And, how- 
ever painful may be the privation or the pressure of the 
present, they are but as the frost of winter preparing the 
soil for the birth of spring and the harvest of autumn. 

We assuredly need all this philosophy in contemplating 
the great and marked mercies—if misfortunes may be so 
described, since devils are said to be angels with masks— 
which the world owes to the Old Year. In the sudden 
and rapid increase in the price of bread which has taken 
place all over the world this autumn, the English house- 
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holder has been subjected to an impost considerably 
greater and more immediately felt than the taxation that 
would be imposed to meet the expenditure of a war. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer deals chiefly with the 
rich ; the baker has the poorest by the throat. The tax- 
gatherer levies on the principle that the poor because of 
their poverty must be exempt. The increase in the 
price of bread hits the poorest more severely ghan an 
income tax of a shilling in the pound. Compared with 
this sudden rise in the price of the staff of life, all the 





From the Hindi Punch.) 
THE TWO DESTROYING DEMONS OF INDIA. 


changes of budgets are trifles, at any rate to the immense 
majority of our people. But this burden, irksome though 
it may be, is but as the mere shadow cast afar off by the 
famine which broods over unhappy India. 

For the third year in succession the crops have failed, 
and experienced observers declare that the dearth will be 
the worst India has suffered for fifty years. The Times 
correspondent gives the following account of the position 
in the North-West Provinces and Oudh:— } 

The first area, where the greatest failure of crops has 
oceurred, covers 25,000 square miles, with a population of 
13,000,900. Here the famine may be acute. The second area, 
where there has been severe failure, covers 30,000 square miles, 
with a population of 14,000,000. The third area, where. there 
has been considerable failure, covers 25,000 square miles, with 
a population of 12,500,000. The divisions worst off are 
Allahabad, Lucknow, and Faizabad, with the portion of Agra 
which is not protected by irrigation, 

As for the prospects, 1} inches of rain over the provinces 
within the next fortnight would reduce the difficulties by a 
half to three-quarters. With no rain until Christmas, but a 
tayourable fall at the usual period towards the end of the year, 
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it is calculated that relief would have been given to 8 or 10 
per cent. of the population in the area worst affected, and to 
3 or 4 per cent. in the less-distressed area. In the event of 
the failure of the Christmas rains the percentage would be 
doubled, or even higher than this. Prices would in the event 
of drought up to the monsoon period in June, rule enormously 
high, but the Lieutenant-Governor does not apprehend a com- 
plete failure of supplies next summer, as local stocks will be 
supplemented by importations. A significant sign that famine 
conditions are beginning to prevail in certain areas is that the 
prices of fine and coarse grains are closely approximating. 

At the present moment 250,000 persons are being 
employed on relicf works. In the Punjaub, 9,200; 
North-West Provinces, 180.100; Central India, 17,300; 
Rajputana, 26,000; Bengal, 3,400; Burma, 16,600; Bom- 
bay, 11,600; Madras, 36,500. 

If Asia has been scourged “3 the land refusing to yiella 
harvest owing to the heavens denying the fruitful showers, 
without which the most fertile loam is as barren as alkali, 
her sister continent has this year suff-red from a disaster 
hardly less appalling. The rinderpest, said to have been 
introduced into Abyssinia by plague-smitten cattle sent to 
supply the Italian army with food, found Africa as virgin 
soil for its ravages. From the mountains of Rasselas it 

















KILLING INFECTED CATTLE. 


began its march southward, eating up as it went nine- 
tenths of the hoofed beasts, wild and tame, of the African 
Continent. ‘The herds upon which the natives of the 
interior depend so largely for their sustenance were mown 
down as the meadow-grass falls before the scythe, only 
the fringes being spared. Nor does the rinderpest 
discriminate between the domesticated and the wild 
cattle. The savage buffalo wallowing in the marsh found 
no method of escape from the invisible Death. - Nor 
were swift-footed antelope able to elude the swifter 
darts of the deadly archer. Three out of five species 
of antelope died like rotten sheep. ‘The others, for 
some cause not yet discovered, seem to be immune. 
For some time it was hoped that the broad waters of the 
Zambesi would offer an insuperable barrier to the 
southerly-marching rinderpest. But the subtle contagion 
leapt the mighty river and began its ravages in Rhodesia. 
It is the fashion to speak of war as the sum of all evils. 
The“war in Matabeleland was a picnic to the horror of the 
cattle plague. Itis computed that out of 200,000 cattle in 
Rhodesia it has not left 15,000 alive. The milk, the beef, 
the leather, and the transport of the country were all de- 
stroyed. Faringsouthward, the rinderpest struck Khama’s 
country, a land which is far richer in beeves than Rhodesia. 
The Bechuanas and Bamangwato were mighty herd:men. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





They numbered their cattle at one million. When the 
rinderpest left them, 800,000 beasts lay dead on the 
veldt, and Khama rejoiced that the percentage of mor- 
tality was, comparatively speaking, so low. From 
Bechuanaland the deadly scourge is travelling to Cape 
Colony, where it is expected it will’ eat up the cattle 
down to the sea, So terrible a visitation, extending over 
so wide an area, is almost unknown in the annals of 
Africa, The grievous murrain that smote the herds of 
Pharaoh was but a parochial epidemic compared with this 
continental catastrophe. 

The year of the Famine in India and Rinderpest in 
Africa is thus a year of very masked mercy fora very large 
section of the human race. 

Bit now, turning from these immense disasters which 
appal the imagination of man, it will be a pleasanter 
spectacle to contemplate that which has been accomplished 
by the Old Year in spheres more directly amenable to the 
action of men. 


I—THE SOUTH AFRICA TOCSIN. 


1895 has in many respects been a good friend to the 
world and to the men who live therein. If he has played 
havoe with rinderpest and smitten us with famine, hé 
has afforded more than one signal illustration of the 
way in wnich apparent evils can be overruled for good, 
and that now, as of old, He maketh even the wrath of 
man to praise Him. 

When 1896 began to live, his advent was hailed-with 
a salvo of rifle, Maxim; and artillery, which heralded the 
outbreak of the fighting between Dr. Jameson and the 
Boers. It was but a few hours before midnight that the 
first shot of the Raid was fired and the rifles went 
sputtering their leaden death for several hours into the 
New Year’s morn, nor did they cease firing until the New 
Year was two days old. 1896 might indeed be saluted 
in Walt Whitman’s ‘familiar verse, which he originally 
addressed to the year 1861 :— 


Year that suddenly sang by the mouths of the” round-lipp’d 
cannon 
I repeat you, hurrying, crashing, sad, distracted year.” 


Yet the Jameson Raid was but as the percussion ‘ap 
to the cartridge which it exploded. Intrinsically nothing 
could be less important than the ride of a haadful of 
men across the undefended border of a sparsely peopled 
territory such as the Transvaal. It was a mistakey 
doubt, but it was only one of a long series of simil 
mistakes which make up most of the history of 


the Transvaal. The only difference between it and - 


its predecessors was the fact that in all previous cases 
the Boers had been the raiders, whereas, on this occasion 
only, the familiar 7d6/e of Paul Kruger and his men.was 
taken by Dr. Jameson. But the Boers did not like to 
be fed with the same sauce they had so often served to 
their neighbours, and as very many of our people per- 
sisted in applying to the judgment of frontier raids 
in South Africa the standard governing long settled 
countries in Europe, an altogether exaggerated 
degree of importance has been attached to Dr. 
Jameson’s exploit. It was well meant, and if it had 
succeeded it would have been condonel even by these 
who are now loudest in its condemnation; but in itself 
it would never have received attention or deserved 
prominent mention in a survey of the Year's history but 
for its effect on forces lying beyond South Africa. Yet of 
all the New Year’s gifts which 1896 brought in its hand, 
there is probably none for which we have so much cause 
to be grateful as this same Jameson Raid. In making it, 
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Dr. Jameson and his friends in Africa and London 
builded more wisely than they knew. The moment 
Dr. Jameson crossed the frontier he forced the hand of the 
Boers, who by their instant appeal to Germany for 
assistance unmasked a conspiracy which had been 
diligently promoted for years past. 

The German Emperor’s telegram, which in itself 
might have been ignored, was as the torch thrust into 
the pile of fagots which in olden times was prepared 
on every beacon hill to warn the nation of the approach 
of the foe. Now, as in olden times, the war-flame 
spread from peak to peak until the alarm reached the 
capital, when 

With one start and with one cry, the royal city woke. 


So England roused herself in the early days of the 
New Year, when from Berlin came that unlooked-for 
challenge of our right to pre-eminent domain in South 
Africa. War is so hateful, that even the contem- 
plation of its possibility is painful to any humane mind ; 
but nothing for many years in our recent history added 
so much to our national consciousness, not only of our 
Imperial strength, but of our unanimous resolve to exert 





{January 18, 1876. 


From Moonshine.] 
“WHO SAID GERMANY?” 


all our strength in defence of challenge1 rights, than the 
outburst of indignation which followed the revelation of 
the German complot in the Transvaal. Once for ali, it was 
made manifest throughout the length and breadth, not only 
of the continent of Africa, but of all the continents, that 
Britain was Britain still, and that in the defence of her 
Imperial position she would no longer stand alone. Euro- 
pean allies she might have none, but from the East and 
the West, from the North and the South, wherever men 
of English speech had founded commonwealths which 
enjoyed British freedom under British law, there came 
forth warm-hearted words of sympathy and unsolicited 
offers of succour, until the Mother Isle was seen to be 
surrounded and defended by the stalwart progeny with 
which she had peopled the waste places of the world. 
For that great moment of inspiration, for that apocalyptic 
vision of the new English-speaking world which had 
been created by our hundred years of colonising labour, 
it were well worth while to pay the price of a dozen 
Jameson raids. For long years the Genius of Engiand 
had appeared to many of the most patriotic amongst us 
to have been somewhat, to borrow Milton’s metaphor, 
like an eagle in the moult. But no sooner did the call to 
arms by the “ bugle’s note and cannon’s roar” fall upon 
our ears, than once more, like Milton’s eagle, she 
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renewed her mighty youth, and asserted what every 
Englishman at heart believes to be her natural and 
destined place in the community of nations, “Thrice 
is he armed who hath his quarrel just,” and in the 
attempt to oust us from the suzerainty over the Transvaal 
—the only thing which we had retained for ourselves when 
we surrendered all other sovereignty over that State— 
we were freed from any misgivings if, which God forbid, 
we had been forced to defend our right by the mailed 
might of our own right hand. There were some bitter 
moments, no doubt, but as colony after colony sent in its 
messages of cheer and promises of support, men did not 
need to have much imagination or feeling to see in the 
strangely altered scene something like the political 
realisation of Lowell’s magnificent image, when speaking, 
not of the national embodiment of the cause of Liberty 
and Right, he said :— 


Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet’tis Truth alone is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 
Troops of beautiful tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong. 


Memories of that great national awakening, that 
Imperial rally, when it seemed really as if once more, as in 
the brave days of old “ none was for a party and all were 
for the State,” enabled us to regard with composure the 
mean and ignoble episodes which followed. The secret of 
the almost kaleidoscopic revolution in public opinion was 
not difficult to éxplain, As against German aggression in 
South Africa, the nation and empire felt themselves on firm 
ground, and did not fear any appeal that might be chal- 
lenged in defence of their rights. But in relation to the 
immediate details of the petty, parochial, and somewhat 
squalid dispute which occupied the boards when the actors 
who played the Imperial réle retired from the scene, we felt 
ourselves in a much less satisfactory position. We were 
technically in the wrong, and had to get out of the 
situation into which some zealous and too sanguine 
spirits had blundered. We had to deal moreover with 
an adversary who was extremely keen and-not over 
scrupulous, who pressed to the uttermost the yantage 
ground which Dr. Jameson’s move had given him. fn 
the Transvaal we have been bested at every turn. We 
were too backward when we should have played forward, 
too forward when we should have played. backward, 
We had no one capable of adequately representing 
England at the capital of the Boers, while at Cape Town 
we had but the shadow of a great reputation, in the 
shape of a veteran whose failing health and weakened . 
heart ill qualified him for coping with the exigencies of 
a difficult crisis, 

In the chaos and confusion which reigned in English 
councils in South Africa there was fortunately one 
bright spot. When Mr. Garrett went to Cape Town in 
February, 1895, I ventured to remark that his appoint- 
ment might possibly prove even more important for the 
destinies of South Africa than the choice of a Governor 
of the Cape Colony. No one who has followed the 
course of South African politics since 1895 will fail to 
recognise that England has had no one in South Africa 
better qualified than he to speak on her behalf with enemies 
within and without the gates, to keep watch and ward 
over her interests, and to see that, whatever happened, the 
Empire should suffer no hurt. Mr. Garrett had a great 
opportunity, and he has greatly used it. Journalism is 
quite as important a field of Imperial service as the army 
or the navy, and in that department England has reason 
to be proud of her brilliant son, who in the course of less 
than two years has made the Cape Times the most potent 
factor for good that exists in South Africa. 
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{1.—THE CRUCIBLE OF REPUTATIONS. 

1896 has been a year testing and trying the reputations 
of men, and although this process may be occasionally 
disagreeable to individuals, it is one of the most useful 
forms of national and imperial stocktaking. After all, 











[November 20, 1896. 
TNE INK-BESPATTERED BISMAROK, 


From U7k.J 


the strength of nations lies, not merely in the character 
of their ordinary men, but also in the greatness of their 
great ones, A nation which has lost the capacity of 
begetting great men is a nation in its decadence. But 
to know the greatness of the truly great it is necessary 
to pass them time and again through the ordeal of 
adverse circumstance, to smelt away their dross in the 
erucible of trial and temptation. It is only after a 
long-continued series of these processes, which indeed 
never cease while life lasts, that mankind is able to 
ascertain beyond all doubt who are really worthy 
of supreme homage as the heroes of the race. 1896 
has not been devoid of the tests supplied by trial and 
temptation to the great ones of the earth. Bismarck, for 
instance, who for many years towered like some magnifi- 
cent column above the waste of European diplomacy, has 
afforded only too painful demonstration of the faults and 
failings which assail the statesman in retreat. But 
despite the revelations, which seem to be prompted more 
by impatience of the dull obscurity of Friedrichsruh 
than by any consuming desire to promote the interests 
either of his country or of European peace, he remains 
one of those whose greatness has been best ascertained 
and best proved. On the fallen pillar the lichen may 
grow, and here and there its marble may be flawed and 
staincd; but it is a pillar still, Not even Prince 


Bismarck himself, with the Hamburg newspaper as the 
Mephistopheles continually at his side, can destroy, or 
even appreciably impair, the reputation of the maker of 
modern Germany. pangs 

Another of our greatest, perhaps éne who in his 
own way is as great as Prince Bismarck, has this 
year been tested and tried, and found not wanting in 
the qualities which made him great. Mr. Gladstone 
has continued to manifest that marvellous vivacity of 
boyhood which he has carried into extreme old age, and 
he has also shown that not even the snows’of eighty 
winters can chill the ardour of his aspiration for liberty, 
and. the passionate vehemence of his recoil against 
cruelty and wrong. But 1896 has also revealed Mr. 
Gladstone as one who, if he has not worsened in his 
best qualities, has not improved in those which have 
always been the despair of his friends. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who in 1876 sent around the fiery cross on 
behalf of Bulgaria and the Southern Slavs, whose cause 
Russia had made her own, was also the Mr. Gladstone 
who, in 1885, came perilously near going to war with 
Russia in one of the worst causes that any nation could 
have made its own. In 1896 we see the same two 
currents of good and evil blended. There is the same 
enthusiasm against the atrocities of the Turk, but there ~ 
is also the same unsympathetic incapacity to recognise 
the difficulties of Russia’s position which in 1885 so 
nearly brought the two Empires into collision. -Mr. 
Gladstone has never quite learnt that without Russia 
England can do no good in the East, and his apparent 
advocacy of the adoption of an isolated policy that would 
have brought us into antagonism with Russia is a 
curious instance of the survival of the instinct which 
made him approve of the Crimean War and threaten to 
fight over the Afghan boundary. 

Among the great established reputations to which 1896 
applied the touchstone of life, that of the Pope must be 
numbered as those which have survived. Leo XIII. has 
continued to maintain the prestige which has compelled 
even the non-Catholic world to hail him as one of the 
greatest of pontifis. This year he showed that his passion 
for Christian unity and his desire to include all mankind 
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A “PERSON POLITICALLY DEAD,” 


** As a person politically dead.”"—Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Billson, Liberal 
Candidate for Kast Bradford. 
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within the fold of what he regards as the Catholic faith, 
did not lure him into taking any liberties with what he 
considered the well-established boundaries of his Church. 
His decision concerning Anglican Orders, although it has 
been somewhat fiercely resented by those who had deluded 
themselves into the belief that the Pope would try to con- 
vert the steel wire of the Roman fold into an elastic 
band, was only one more proof that the Pope is too 
logical, consistent and veracious to snatch at an apparent 
advantage by any straining of the well-established law of 
the communion over which he presides. His interven- 
tion on behalf of the Italian prisoners in Abyssinia 
showed his desire to play the part of general mediator 
and intercessor, even on behalf of those whom he believes 
have usurped his patrimony and despoiled the inheritance 
of the Church. And his utterances on behalf of Inter- 
national Arbitration have shown once more how keenly 
alive he is to the movements which tend towards the 
realisation of the Christian ideal. 

After the Pope there is probably only one man who 
might exercise as much influence for good or evil upon the 
welfare of human segments large enough to include hun- 
dreds of millions of units. The Chinese Empire presented 


‘in 1896 a spectacle of singular interest. To our Western 


eye that huge yellow ant-heap is almost as unknown as if 
its denizens were a colony of termites. In the midst of 
that bewildering and multitudinous expanse of undis- 
tinguishable human cheese mites, there stood out in 1896 
one man—and one only. Li Hung Chang’s journey 
through Europe and America has familiarised the Western 
world with the personality of the only Chinese mandarin 
who may possibly be able to do anything in China. Yet 
Li Hung Chang’s past career does not justify any very 
sanguine confidence as to his capacity to do much. When 
Gulliver yisited the king of Liliput, he tells us that 
the king exceeded his subjects in stature by about 
the sixteenth of an inch, a circumstance which of 
itself was sufficient to strike awe into the beholder. 
But the mass of Chinese humanity is too immense for 
it to be impressed by Li Hung Chang. His genius for 
statecraft and his talent for the governing of men may 
exceed that of all other Chinamen by much more than 
one-sixteenth of an inch, but it is insufficient to give 
him power to mould the destinies of that ancient empire. 
One thing only appears certain, viz., that despite what 
are apparently the earthquake shocks of military and of 
naval defeats, or of domestic revolutions, the tough old 
Middle Kingdom which existed in splendour long before 
our ancestors had even been visited by the Romans, and 
which had laws, civilisation, and science before Moses 
was discovered among the bulrushes by Pharaoh's 
daughter, will continue to exist as an integer in the 
world’s affairs. The Yellow Kingdom is like yellow clay: 
you can mould a bit of it for a time, you can punch 
holes in it, but you can’t get rid of it, and although you 
may make bricks out of bits of it with which you can 
build houses, you cannot shape the great mass into 
any image of your own choosing. 

Returning to our own Empire, there confronts us 
the figure of a man whose proportions have long loomed 
so large before mankind that he may be for the 
present spoken of almost as if he were a monarch in 
eclipse, Cecil Rhodes is the one great man whom the 
Colonies have produced who has played a leading part 
in Imperial policy. _ Until the beginning of this year his 
career had been almost without a reverse. From the 
position of a consumptive undergraduate to that of the 
foremost man in Greater Britain, he had mounted step 
by step almost without stumble. Difficulties he had 
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had, but he’surmounted them. Of enemies there was no 
lack, but he had either bought them off or defeated them 
in fair fight. From victory unto victory he plodded on, 
until there was no man in all the English-speaking 
world in whom foreign nations learnt to recognise 
more completely and conspicuously the Imperial spirit 
of our Imperial race. He was the man who in an age 
when the nations were smitten with a lust for territorial 
extension had extended his empire more widely than 
any king or emperor, and extended it too over richer 
territory, and, at the same time, with less loss of life 
and treasure. We are too near the African, Colossus 
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From Cape Times.) (July 15, 1896. 


Jous BuLt: “ Play out the game, your credit’s good.” 


adequately to realise how his imposing figure impresses 
the imagination of outsiders. To Frenchmen, Germans, 
Americans, and also to our own Colonists, Cecil Rhodes 
is British South Africa, and British South Africa is 
Cecil Rhodes. 

At the beginning of this year the failure of the 
Johannesburg insurrection, accentuated by the unfor- 
tunate effort of Dr. Jameson to force the hatching of an 
addled egg, by bringing his high pressure incubator to bear 
from the outside, administered the first check to a career 
hitherto unprecedentedly prosperous. Probably the ver 
uninterrupted continuity of previous success unfitte 
him for dealing promptly and successfully with the 
different situation which then confronted him. It is one 
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thing to play a great and Imperial dle, it is another thing 
to readjust yourself promptly to cireumstances when the 
Imperial statesman finds himself detected in a conspiracy 
which has failed. Many Imperial statesmen have taken 
part in conspiracies a thousandfold less. defensible than 
the very innocent one on which Mr. Rhodes embarked 
when he endeavoured to secure the federal union of 
South Africa by financing a Reform movement and 
promoting an insurrection in Johannesburg. That 
Johannesburg ought to rebel as soon as it had a fair 
chance is an axiom which no Englishman or American 
can for a moment dispute; but what communities ought 
to do, and what they actually will do, are two very 
different things. Mr. Rhodes’ repu‘ation at the present 
moment suffers chiefly because on this occasion he 
did not know his facts, It was right and proper for 
him as a Johannesburg capitalist to support with his 
purse and with his counsels the movement for reform 
which would in the natural course of things culminate 
in revolution. It was quite inevitable under the 
circumstances that he should have believed that his 
country would forgive him, if, having a somewhat super- 
annuated High Commissioner at his side, he had 
exercised and ever delegated to another*the attributes 
of sovereignty which are constitutionally vested in the 
High Commissioncr. But whether he was right or wrong 
in coming to this conclusion does not affect the judgment 
which men will pronounce upon his greatness, Wherein 
he appears to have failed has been in under-estimating 
the resistance which had to be overcome, and in over- 
estimating the value of the material with which he had 
to work. The reputation of Cecil Rhodes throughout 
the world to-day is not in the least impaired by the fact 
that he entered into a conspiracy to bring the ‘Transvaal 
into federal union with the other South African 
States. It is affected somewhat by the fact that 
having decided to play the revolutionary réle, he failed 
to provide adequately the revolutionary means, and 
that when the conspiracy had failed, he did not 
discern with sufficient promptitude the necessity 
for readjusting his position to the necessities of the 
constitution. When a Privy Councillor and the occu- 
pant of a high office is revealed as having promoted a 
revolutionary conspiracy which has failed, the laws of 
the game necessitate an immediate abandonment of his 
constitutional position. This Mr. Rhodes recognised in 
surrendering the Cape Premiership; but although he 
admitted the same thing in relation to the Managing 
Directorship and Privy Councillorship, he left the 
application of the principle+to his friends. A frank 
acknowledgment in public of the extent to which the 
Johannesburg movement was his own handiwork, although 
it would have had immediate risks, might have obviated 
most of the disadvantages which have accrued from the 
gradual unfolding of the ramifications of the conspiracy. 
It must be admitted that Mr. Rhodes, so far as he was 
personally concerned, made no secret of his share in the 
matter. ‘To the pressure brought to bear on him from in- 
fluential quarters to make him conceal the truth, he replied 
with dogged persistency, “I am not going to tell any lies 
about it. Ihave not broken intoa church,” which was his 
way of phrasing the wide distinction which exists between 
a revolutionary conspiracy and felonious criminality. 
But the general public had no opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Rhodes’s private conversation. 

Since his return to Africa Mr. Rhodes has done much 
to vindicate his prestige. Hastening at once to the heart 
of the empire which he had founded, he found himself 
almost immediately confronted by a formidable native 


rising. The Matabele had only been partially disarmed, 
and the majority of the nation had never actually con- 
fronted their conquerors in open battle. It was inevit- 
able, therefore, that when an opportynity arose they 
would try to throw off the yoke of the white mav. This 
they did after Dr. Jameson and his police were 
shipped off to England. In the long and trying 
campaign which ensued, Mr. Rhodes bore the hard- 
ships of the war with equanimity and good humour. 
Those who saw most of him have come home full of 
admiration over the imperturbable good temper and the 
cheery composure with which he made the best of things. 
There never was any danger which he did not confront, 





From the Cape Times.] [May 10, 1896. | 


there never was any misfortune which he did nob, 


endeavour to mitigate. Asa result, although his resig- 
nation was accepted and he was only a simple citizen in 
the midst of other citizens, his personal ascendency 
gained ground daily, until when the war came to a close 
the natives refused to recognise any one but Mr, Rhodes 
himself as the Chief of the Whites. His action in ven- 
turing unarmed into the camp of enemies who might 
easily have made him a captive, or used him as a hostage, 
was but the most conspicuous of many acts of bravery 
and of wisdom which have convinced his fellow-couniry- 
men that he of all others is the man for South Africa. 
When Mr. Rhodes returns, as he is expected to do next 
month, in order to give evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee, he will come as the representative of all British 
South Africa, which, having seen him under fire and 
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in adversity, is more enthusiastically devoted to him 
to-day than it was in the zenith of his prosperity. 

It has hardly fared so well with another conspicuous 
figure in the British arena. 1896, which brought to 
Mr. Rhodes in January humiliation and defeat, but 
which before it closed has almost re-established him in 
popularity and power, has reversed the order of its gifts 
to the British statesman who is most closely associated 
with Mr. Rhodes. January saw Mr. Chamberlain at the 
very summit of popularity and prestige. Never before 
had “ Pushful Joe” shown such resource, alertness, 
vigor, and audacity as he displayed in dealing with Dr. 
Jameson and the German conspiracy which Dr. Jameson’s 
raid unmasked. It is true he displayed the faults 
of his qualities. Some of his references to Germany 
were hardly those of a prudent and tactful statesman ; 
but on the whole, the cheers which greeted Mr. Chamber- 
lain wherever he showed himself in public testified 
to a popular appreciation of his qualities which for some 
time -past has been perceptibly on the wane. His 
method of dealing with the Boers can hardly be 
characterised as happy. He began with winking at, if 
not actually approving of, the conspiracy carried on for 
the purpose of securing the success of an insurrectionary 
movement in Johannesburg. The moment that the 
movement miscarried, he won quite an unexpected 
amount of kudos by jumping upon Dr. Jameson. Then 
after a time he endeavoured to secure from the Boers 
concessions which would give us tolerable security for a 
settled state of things in the Transvaal. His despatches 
show that when he telegraphed to the High Com- 
missioner to use vigorous language in support of the 
Uitlanders’ demands, he appeared to be heading 
straight for war. The High Commissioner, however, 
was not in-a warlike mood, and instead of applying 
any pressure whatever, he returned to Cape Town and 
reported nothing could be done. Thereupon began 
the final stage of Mr. Chamberlain’s evolution, which, 
although it may have been inevitable, can hardly be 
regarded as heroic or even satisfactory. Two Englishmen 
who refused to sign the petition to President Kruger 
offering to sacrifice their civil rights, are still in prison 
at Pretoria, and none of the others were allowed to escape 
until they had been severally mulcted of a heavy money 
fine. But all that Mr. Chamberlain has lost in popularity 
and power may be recovered if before the Select Committee 
he is able to prove that he has acted with the straight- 
forwardness of a British statesman. That he had full 
cognisance of much of the conspiracy which he afterwards 
condemned is probably true; nor will any one blame him 
for sympathising heartily with any effort to assist a 
population which is straggling, and rightly struggling, 
to be free from the oppressive and corrupt government 
which denied it representation, and saddled it with 
fifteen-sixteenths of the whole taxation of the State. But 
the public will be slow to forget, and will never forgive, 
any attempt to deceive it by a resort to subterfuges, the 
object of which;would be to deny the facts and to throw 
the whole of the responsibility upon theshoulders of others, 
If Mr. Chamberlain had guilty fore-knowledge of the pre- 
parations to aid and abet the insurrection at Johannes- 
burg, if he had given Mr. Rhodes reason to believe he 
heartily approved of and sympathised with the attempts 
being made to bring the Transvaal into line, all would 
be forgiven him if it were frankly owned and manfully 
defended. Of course, it would entail, as in the case 
of Mr. Rhodes, the loss for a time of his Ministerial 
portfolio. That, however, is a bagatelle compared with 
the doom that would overwhelm him if, should he have 
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had such knowledge, he endeavoured to conceal the fact 
by any shirking before the Committee, either on his own 
part or on that of those who might be wanted for the 
purpose. But in the case of Mr. Chamberlain and in that 
of Mr. Rhodes, 1896 leaves the final verdict to 1897. If 
they stand together in truth, they may stand altogether. 
If, however, either of them should allow his steps to 
stray in such devious ways as the tempting suggestion 
that the revolutionary conspiracy of 1895 was no more 
than a continuation of the policy of Lord Loch, then 
they will not stand, but fall. One or the other or both, 
whichever flirches from the ordeal. 

So far then as the survey of the great personages of the 
world is concerned, the passing year cannot be said to 
have made any great reputations. It has impaired one 
or two, others have remained stationary, while others 
again are still undergoing a period of probation which is 
uot yet ended. 


IIl.—THE TESTING OF INSTITUTIONS. 

With respect to institutions, the gifts of 1896 have 
been of the same undecided character. The year has 
established and confirm:d the power still possessed in 
this democratic age by the autocratic principle. At this 
moment France is but a prefecture of St. Petersburg, and 
the whole of Europe is practically powerless before the 
Assassin who reignsin Turkey. On the other hand, in the 
United States of America there has been‘a very remarkable 
vindication of the principle of democratic Government by 
the vote of the masses of the people, and in the visit of the 
Tsar to Paris we have a not less significant recognition of 















From Der Wahre Jacob.) {August 3, 1896. 


A SINGULAR FRIENDSHIP. 


‘the stability ofa RepublicanGovernment. The thir.1 French 
Republic has lasted now for twenty-five years, but it was 
not until 1896 that any crowned hea‘ deigned to recognise 
the Government which the French nation setup. ‘The 
contrast between the length of time that elapsed before 
an Emperor paid a friendly call upon the Republic con- 
trasts in a very marked fashion with the rapidity with 
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which all crowned heads, our own included, hastened 
to hob-nob with Napoleon III. when he mountel the 
Imperial throne over the corpse of a murdered Republic. 
From the herd of mediocrities who scramble for port- 
folios in Paris with much the same zest and motive that 
gutter-snipes scramble for halfpence in our streets, 
no great man has emerged. _ But it has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that the scrambles for office which now 
pre-oceupy the attention of French politicians can be 
earried on without disturbing the stability of the State. 
Russia long looked askance at the Republic, fearing that 
in the perpetual procession of Ministers which file and 
defile, form and reform on the French stage, materials 
were not afforded of sufficient stability on which to base 
even a working understanding. At last the experience 
of a quarter of a century sufficed, and the visit of 
Nicholas II. to President Faure may be regarded as the 
formal proclamation to the world that autocracy finds 
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From Neue Glihlichter.) 
THE INVERTED ROLES, 


Formerly the bear danced to the sound of the flute played by civilise! 
man. If*Europe to-day mankind dances to the music of the bear. 


the French Republic a workable, practicable system of 
Government, which Emperors may find it well not only 
to tolerate, but to utilise. 

On the other hand, the position of Russia is a not Jess 
striking demonstration of the stability of an autocracy. 
The establishment and consolidation of Russian ascen- 
dency, both in Europe and northern Asia, has been not 
by any means the least conspicuous achievement of 
1896. It is more remarkable that this work, which found 
appropriate symbolic representation in the magnificent 
ceremonial of the coronation at Moscow, has not been 
interrupted or endangered by the disappearance of the only 
man who contributed anything of a personal element to 
the enthronement of Russia. Prince Lobanoff has passed 
away, leaving no one in his place but a young Emperor 
whose character is still an unknown quantity, and who 
so far has manifested no qualities except caution 
and an anxious desire to abide by the traditions of his 
father’s reign, modified by the best advice which he 
can obtain among the advisers who surround his 
throne. He supported Prince Lobanoff, he supports 
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De Witte, but favourites outside his own family he 
has none. He is feeling his way, but although the 
Autocrat is as yet like a political x, the value of which 
is unknown, Russia is the overlord of Europe beyond the 
utmost ambitions even of Nicholas I. It is a curious 
comment upon all the imaginings of the fervent Repub- 
licans and humanitarians of the last half century, that 
1896 should have enthroned the youngest descendant 
of the Romanoffs, not merely as Sovereign Lord of an 
Empire stretching from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea, 
but made him virtual suzerain of two continents. Man- 
kind will not, however, grudge the survival, or even 
revival, of autocracy if the one-man power is used to 
prevent the millions from cutting each others’ throats. 
It is notable that the dominance of Russia in the 
councils of Europe is based upon the universal con- 
viction that Russian policy has the maintenance of 
jeace as its first object. Even the Russo-French 
Alliance, of which so much is talked, is recognised 
as an understanding entered into by Russia for 
the purpose of guaranteeing the good behaviour of 
France, and of averting the danger of war which 
arose from the mortified amour propre of the French 
people.- It is somewhat paradoxical, but not less 
indisputable, that Europe by covering herself with 
armour and providing her whole population with instru- 
ments of slaughter, has so enormously increased the 
perils of war as to make the preserving of peace the 
most passionate pre-occupation of all the sovereigns of 
Europe. Who can say how many wars we should have 
had since the Emperor Frederick died, if the youn 
War-Lord at Berlin, instead of having to put an bison, 
nation in motion, had found ready to his hand a com- 
pact efficient army of, say, 100,000 fighting men, who 
could be launched, east, west, north, or south without 
dislocating the whole framework of society throughout 
his empire ? 

The believer in popular representative Government 
with its formula of government of the people by the 
people for the people, turns with a sigh of relief to 
the imposing spectacle that was presented last November, 
when the American nation mustered its millions of adult 
males at the polling booth, and decided one of the 
most complex and difficult of economie and moral 
problems by the mass vote of its whole population. 
The eleciion of Mr. McKinley as President was the 
result achieved after months of political education 
in which ‘the whole continent was: the school-house, 
and seventy millions of people the scholars. To 
fight out the issue of gold versus silver on such 
a battlefield is in itself so gigantic an’ undertaking 
as to throw into the shade all previous at- 
tempts in the way of the political education of the 
masses. Cobden did something of the same kind 
when he fought and won the battle of Free Trade. by 
appealing to the English middle class; but the English 
electorate of 1846, compared with tle American electorate 
of 1896, is very much as the falls of Lodore are to the 
falls of Niagara. ‘The issue is by no means so simple as it 
seemed to Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall Banquet. It 
is characteristic of Conservatives to regard a Liberal as 
the exponent of all villanies and an incarnate breach 
of the Decalogue; but there was quite enough of 
the evil element on the side of McKinley to justify 
many honest men in supporting any opponent on 
any platform which would enable them to assert the 
rights of the people against the monopolists. The 
American presidential election remains on record as 
one of the best things of the year 1896. It was 
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vehemently contested, 
but it was a contest of 
reason and of argument. 
The whole nation was 
polled out with less dis- 
play of physical force 
than used to be seen in 
a single rotten borough 
in England in the old 
times. The result, no 
doubt, was a very bitter 
disappointment to many 
persons who had buoyed 
themselves up with the 
belief that they were 
about to inaugurate the 
millennium by electing 
Mr. Bryan. But when 
the people saw the re- 
sult of the poll, it was 
as with Satan contend- 
ing wih Gabriel in the 
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Garden of Eden, who 
read his lot in the 
celestial sign— 

The fiend looked up and knew 

His mounted scale aloft: nor more; but fled, 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

In like manner it would seem that the shades of 
industrial depression have vanished and the whole of the 
federated States are humming with the welcome sound of 
reviving trade. 

At home 1896 has not done much for the nation which 
was the foremost pioneer in the development of Par- 
liamentary Government. It may be that things must be 
worse before they get better, and from that point of 
view, no doubt, 1896 has led us somewhat further into 
the morass in which we welter owing to the break-down 
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of Parliamentary Government. The experience of last 
session convinced Mr. Balfour, the leader of the House 
of Commons, that it is impossible under the new con- 
ditions for Ministers to carry any lengthy bill through 
Parliament if it be pertinaciously opposed. In this 
melancholy estimate it is understood Sir - William 
Harcourt entirely concurs. The result is that men of 
both sides are beginning to recognise that the ordinary 
methods of legislation must be reconsidered, From 
this point of view 1896 has tended to ripen public 
opinion by the very evidence it afforded of the paralysis 
of the existing system. Party Government in the old 
sense scems to be becoming more and more impossible, 

and if there is to be 
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any legislation at all, it 
will have to be carried 
on by agreement be- 
tween the two front 
benches, while only a 
certain percentage of the 
days of the session will 
be left open for party 
fighting. When con- 
tentious bills are in- 
troduced they will be 
fined down to an irre- 
ducible minimum of 
clauses, and one of those 
clauses will delegate to 
a Government depart- 
ment the right to frame 
such provisions as are 
necessary for giving 
effect to the will of 
Parliament. We are in 
a process of evolution, 
and 1896 has not 
afforded very elear light 
as to whither we are 
going. But so far as 
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we can see, OUF pro- 
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gress is in the direction which I have indicated, viz., 
that of concerted action between the leaders of both 
parties at the beginning of the session to decide 
on the programme of legislation and the time to 
be allotted to each measure; and secondly, the conden- 
sation of all measures upon which the two front 
benches cannot agree into the briefest possible com- 
pass, in order to afford the least opportunity for 
obstruction, or even for that respectable form of 
obstruction known as pertinacious and minute criticism 
of details, 

It is possible, of course, to take a much less gloomy 
view of the lessons of the session of 1896. It may be 
contended with reason that a majority of one hundred 
and sixty is a standing temptation to indiscipline, 
and further, that the fate of the Education Bill only 
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majority, it is equally bad to be in too great a minority, 
and for the same reason. If a minority thinks it has 
a chance, it will stick together. If the struggle is 
manifestly hopeless, men say it makes no difference 
whether they hold together or not, they will be beaten 
all the same. Propagandists of thrift always find the 
most willing converts amongst those who have some- 
thing to save; it is your extremely poor man who is 
most hopelessly improvident. At the same time it does 
not seem as if Liberals had shown any indication of 
taking the lesson to heart. 

1896 brought to the Liberal Party a very unpleasant gift 
in the shape of the resignation of its leader, and that upon 
grounds which can hardly be stated without a smile or 
asigh. If it is essential to Lord Rosebery’s leadership 
that he should find a political twin to represent him in 
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THE GREAT LIBERAL PARTY—OTHERWISE THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 


illustrates the impossibility of carrying on business 
with a house divided against itself. Ministers had 
a majority of two hundred and sixty-seven votes for 
their bill, and then had to abandon i} in face of 
mutiny in their own ranks, and the lack of accord 
between Mr. Balfour and Sir John Gorst. Boa that as it 
may, the general effect of the defeat of the bill was good, 
in that it administered a cordial to the almost perishing 
spirit of the Liberal Party, and enabled the outnumbered 
and demoralised Opposition to feel that after all victories 
ean be achieved even by minoritie: It woull be well 
if the lesson of the need for unity, which was thus 
strikingly illustratel by the collapse of the Edu- 
cation Bill and the defeat of a Government with an 
immense majority, were taken to heart by the 
Liberals. They indeed need to be taught the importance 
of discipline and of unanimity much more than the 
Conservatives. If it is bad to be in too great a 


the House of Commons, we must reluctantly abandon 
the hope of the return of Lord Rosebery as head of the 
British Government. For nature from her teeming 
womb omitted to furnish us with Lord Rosebery’s twin. 
There is only one Lord Rosebery. Twins in politics are 
rare, and when a man is as sensitive, as highly strung, 
as reserved, and as inscrutable in many ways as Lord 
Rosebery, we must recognise reluctantly that twinship 
is out of the question: Lord Rosebery in resigning 
inflicted a heavy blow upon the Liberal Party which 
would have been resented much more bitterly had it 
not been that the party itself was in such a _hope- 
less state of demoralisation and disintegration. Yet at 
the same time that he bade us farewell, he did so in a 
speech which astonished every one by the force and 
fervour with which he spoke, the eloquence which he 
had at his command, and the power with which he 
asserted his individual judgment when freed from what 
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he regarded as the trammels of association with his col- 
leagues. It is said that some people have not strength 
to stand alone. Lord Rosebery is one of those men who 
have not strength enough to stand unless they are alone. 
It seems as if the strain of asserting his own individual 
opinion so far exhausts his initial energy and personal 
vitality as to leave him nothing over to give effect to the 
conviction which he has formed. 

Sir William Harcourt, on the other hand, has improved 
his position, and, but for his age and manifold infirmities, 
both of temper and temperament, would have an unchal- 
lenged right to the leadership of the party, should 
unforeseen circumstances open the way to office. But of 
that at present there seems to be no hope. bad 

Every year brings with it a crop of problems to be 
solved, and in this 1896 was in no way behind his pre- 
decessors. His particular crux has been the Education 
Question, which caused the temporary discomfiture of 
one of the strongest Ministries England has had for 
many years. In the Dominion of Canada the same 
question has come to the front in a more sharply defined 
denominational aspect. The quarrel over the position of 
the French and the Catholics in the common schools of 
Manitoba first precipitated the struggle between the 
Provinces and the Parliament of the Dominion, which 
being transferred to the electorate, resulted in the return, 
for the first time for many years, of a Liberal majority, 
and for the first time in Canadian history a French 
Catholic was installed in power. The new Ministry’s 
first act has been to arrange a settlement by which it is 
hoped the education difticulty may be settled in Manitoba. 
The education in-the common schools is to be secular, 
but for the last half-hour religious education may be 
given by the priests or ministers of the denonination to 
which the scholars belong. Against this the Catholic 
hierarchy are already protesting as a refusal of their 
demands. So 1896 closes with its problem still unsolved, 
although no doubt by the election of a Liberal majority 
under Mr. Laurier there is better hope of securing a 
settlement than would have been possible if the old 
administration had remained in office. 


IV.—THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 


The struggle for existence takes many forms—from 
the 1nild emulation which leads children to do their best 
to please their parents, to the war of extermination which 
is waged endlessly bet ween the carnivores and the creatures 
upon whom they dine. There must be in Africa at this 
moment an indefinite number of millions of hyenas, to 
speak of no other beast of prey, every one of which must 
every twenty-four hours obtain a full meal by the 
slaughter of some innocent creature which, when the sun 
rose, was enjoying his brief span of existence all un- 
thinking of his approaching doom. It is only in this 
way, naturalists tell us, that the gazelle maintains its 
swiftness and symmetry, while the moment the sharp 
edge of the —— for existence is dulled, your graceful 
carrier pigeon develops into the unwieldy Dodo. There 
seems little prospect at present of evolution Dodowards 
in a world in which the population daily becomes 
thicker upon the ground. England for so long has 
been such an easy first in the field of industry and 
commerce, that John Bull has been somewhat surly 
when roused this year to recognise the fact that unless 
he, pulls himself together, there is every likelihood 


tha he will be beatén even in his own markets | 


by the foreigner. The discussion raised by Mr. Wil- 
liams’ book, entitled “ Made in Germany,” is a prominent 


sign of the fact that the menace of foreign competition 
has at least been taken to heart by Great Britain, and as 
one result we are told that Ministers will not, as was con- 
sidered probable, abandon the Secondary Education Bill 
next session. Germany is by no means our only, or even 
our most formidable, competitor. The Japanese are 
already threatening to invade the markets of the world, 
and the yellow man with the white money is confidently 
calculating upon his ability to transfer the cotton industry 
of Lancashire to the shores of the Pacific. American 
competition has also made itself felt considerably this 
year in the cycle trade, which is but one among the 
many warnings that it will not do for the hare to go to 
sleep, for when it does even the tortoise can beat it. 

Another phase of the same question, but one that is 
also fraught with elements of gool hope for the few, has 
been the somewhat tardy discovery by those representing 
our rural districts, that there is no reason why we 
should continue to sit supine while the foreign agricul- 
turist destroys, one after another in grim succession, 
the staple branches of our farming industry. One of 
the signs of the times which 1896 has brought with it, 
has been the report of the Recess Committee in Ireland, 
which calls attention in detail to the various measures 
which are necessary for the purpose of enabling us to 
regain our lost ground. We English are slow people, 
but perhaps before the end of the century it may be 
possible for us, with the best grazing ground in the 
world, to beat the Dane, the Belgian, and the Dutch out 
of. our own market, from which at present they are 
steadily excluding us. 

The combat of nations in Europe has fortunately been 
confined to industrial warfare. No sword has been 
drawn by one civilised state against another through the 
whole of 1896, but the gates of the Temple of Janus 
have by no means been shut. The map which is 
the frontispiece to this article shows in how many 
places the Year has brought, not peace, but war. 
By far the most blood-stained portion of the world’s 
surface, so far as 1896 is concerned, is the Ottoman 
Empire. Thera has been actual fighting in Crete, while 
the tale of massacres of Armenians in all parts of the 
Empire is still far from complete. “The Shadow of 
God” in Constantinople is haunted by a perpetual fear, 
and imagines, like most men in panic, that he can best 
secure his own safety by striking terror. This terrorism 
of massacre is resorted to as the antidote for the 
fear which haunts the Palace. There is no way 
of regarding Abdul Hamid as a gift from the gods 
excepting in so far as he may be welcome as 
embodying in his reign, and in the massacres 
by which its closing days are being marked, a 
great object lesson as to the real nature of 
Turkish rule. Withoat some such demonstration it 
would have been impossible for us to conceive the popular 
enthusiasm which launched armed Europe on the series 
of enterprises which we call Crusades. There are many 
persons to-day who would be very glad to see a new 
crusade preached for the extermination of the Infidel, 


- not because he is an infidel, but because he has established 


assassination as an instrument of government, and replied 
by massacre to the protests of the conscience of Europe 
and America. The chief gain of Abdul Hamid’s devilry 
is that it has compelled every one to recognise the indis- 
pensable necessity of strengthening the European concert. 
In the European concert we have the germ of the United 
States of Europe; but so great are the rivalries and 
antagonisms of the various Powers, that nothing but hell 
broken loose on their frontiers will suffice to keep 
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them together even in a nominalalliance. We shall have 
to wait until the Sultan massacres an ambassador before 
we see the concert roused to action; but who knows but 
that even that may be in store for us among the New 
Year’s gifts of 1897. Pe ‘ 
Casting a rapid glance over the world, it is curious to 
note how much of the fighting has gone on in the islands, 
On the continents there has been little or no war, but 
man has faced man in deadly wrath in Crete, in Cuba, in 
Madagascar, and in the Philippine Islands. In fact, with 
the exception of the continent of Africa, and certain of 
these islands, 1896 has been a year of peace. There are 
no doubt, however, considerable exceptions, and neither 
in Cuba nor the Philippines did 1896 bring any prospect 
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of the Soudan. The Anglo-Egyptian force under the 
Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, achieved an almost bloodless 
success when it marched southward along the Nile valley, 
and cleared the soldiers of the Madhi out of the fertile 
provinces of Dongola. It is understdod that next year, 
when the Nile is high, Dongola will be used as a base 
for the reconquestof Khartoum. But for the unfortunate 
issue of Jameson’s raid, Cecil Rhodes would probably 
have realised his ideal of joining the Cape to Cairo before 
the end of the century. 

Matabeleland has risen in revolt and has been re- 
conquered. ‘The Transvaal has been the scene of fighting 
which could hardly ba dignified by the title of a war. 
On the ojher side the Ashanti power has been broken by 
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MAP OF THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES, 


{The figures are those given in the Consular reports as the number of Armenians killed.] 


of peace. In both, Spain and its subjects worry at 
each other somewhat as a dog worries a badger. The 
struggle on both sides is marked by atrocities of which the 
civilised world hears but dimly, if at all. In Madagascar, a 
French expedition to Antananarivo has placed the French 
in nominal possession of the island. It is only nominal, for 
outside the capital the French appear to be obeyed only 
so far as their guns will carry, and until such time as 
their guns are removed, In the African Continent there 
has been more serious fighting. Italy suffered a great 
defeat in Abyssinia, which, however, has been a blessing 
in disguise, in that it has led to the abandonment of the 
ambitious scheme of establishing an Ethiopian Empire 
raised upon the colony of Erythrma. The defeat in 
Africa shook down the Crispi ministry, and crippled 
Italy in the estimation of Europe. It was also the means 
of launching the long-expected expedition for the recovery 


an English expedition, which has opened up one of 
the dark places of the world; full of frightful cruelty, 
to the milder influences of commerce and civilisation. 
As the year closes, Sir George Taubman Goldie is 
departing for the Niger in order to strike a blow at one 
of the slave-trading tribes) which still live and thrive 
under the nominal protectorate of the Niger Company. 
Of all the enterprises now on foot, that of the Niger 
Company is the most critical. Sir George Taubman 
Goldie stakes his all upon this venture, and if he fails, it 
is possible his charter may go with him. I hope he will 
not fail, but still supposing he does, what will become of 
the Niger? It is a question which Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Wolseley will do well to think over this Chrisynas 
time. sd 

Peace, however, has its triumphs not less than war, 
and the great achievement of the year with which this 
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survey of 1896 properly comes to its close, is the con- 
clusion of a treaty with the United States for the 
arbitration of the Venezuelan dispute. The year opened 
gloomily indeed, and to none more gloomily than ‘to 
those of us who have always refused to consider the 
English-speaking race as other than a unit. To see this 
English-speaking family suddenly threatened with civil 
war because of a ridiculous quarrel about some trumpery 
swamps in South America, the location of which was un- 
known to nine hundred and ninety-nine English-speaking 
men out of a thousand, was one of those fantastic 
nightmares of the devil which can only be conceived 
because they have aetually existed. No mere artificer of 
works of imagination could have-conceived anything 
more criminal and insane than the war to which the two 
foremost nations of the world were even passionately 





invited by many men holding pens and having access to 
public newspapers in the United States. The question 
at issue was one that helped us, by its very insig- 
nificance, to measure the danger which we incurred 
by allowing the English-speaking race to continue 
any longer without a permanent apparatus, in the 
shape of a Court of Arbitration, for the purpose of 
settling its disputes. But if this was one gain, 
another which was hardly less vo was the 
demonstration which the year afforc 

forces making for peace are capable of mobilisation 
almost as rapidly as those making for war. In both 
countries, as soon as the peril was perceived, the sober 
second thoughts of the peaceful, sensible, religious com- 
munity asserted themselves, Committees were formed in 


both countries to which the representatives of all that is 
best and most influential in the social and religious life 
of the land gave in their adherence. 


It is notable, 


THE CHARGE OF THE EGYPTIAN LANCERS AT FIRKET. 


ed us that the, 
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whether as a sign for good or evil, that neither Parliament 
nor Congress either promoted or retarded this rapproche- 
ment of the peoples. The mobilisation of the peace 
forces of each country was effected by extra-parlia- 
mentary action, but however they were put in motion, 
the mere appearance of these battalions was sufficient to 
convince the rulers that as the nations would not fight, 
some settlement must be arrived at. That which has 
been come to is a very satisfactory first step towards the 
establishment of a permanent Court of Arbitration. The 
United States have been gratified by our unreserved 
acceptance of arbitration, while we on our part have 
obtained all that we needed and more than we ventured 
to expect. In the treaty we have succceled in saddling 
the United States with the logical corollary of the 
Monroe doctrine, which has always been ta'ked about in 


the States but seldom acted upon. Uncle Sam will settle 
his difficulties with John Bull, but John Bull will expect 
Uncle Sam to foot the bill and collect any award that may 
be given. This is very good news for John Bull, but 
Uncle Sam will probably find that the bargain of which 
he is so proud may be very inconvenient. ‘That is 
the first gain. There is another almost as important. 
The Americans have denounced the doctrine of what 
they call “squatter sovereignty,” by which it was 
contended that it was possible to establish” political 
rights over any territory by the simple process of going 
and living in it and recognising a different political 
control from that of the State within whose boundaries 
you have established yourself. This doctrine has 
now found its way into international law, or at any 
rate, Anglo-American law, for by the treaty which closes 
this controversy, fifty years of uninterrupted occupancy 
gives a proscriptive right to the territory in the districts 
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in dispute. If British subjects have occupicd the 
land for fifty years without recognising the Venezuelan 
Government, or being in any way molested by the actual 
exercise of its sovereignty, that territory upon which 
they live will not be submitted to arbitration, but will 
be regarded as part and parcel of the British Empire. 
The recognition of the principle of fifty years’ pre- 
scription is a gain, the importance of which can only 
be appreciated, by those who have been familiar with 
the difficulties confronting those who have urged that 
all disputes should be referred to arbitration. 

Thus 1896 has brought us good things. It has been a 
year that began with war and has seen much fighting; 
but, substantially, it has advanced us far on the road 
towards an Anglo-American Union and the proba- 
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still remains a magnet to lure the adventurous explorers 
of all nations into the jaws of death and into the mouth 
of a hell whose heat burns frore. 

At home the removal of the legislative restrictions 
which have heretofore barred the introduction of motor 
carriages on public highways has encouraged expecta- 
tions and stimulated invention, for the fruit of which we 
shall have to wait until 1897. The passage of the Light 
Railways Act, which was one of the legislative fruits of a 
somewhat barren session, also indicates a belief that the 
facilitation of intercourse will tend to the multiplication . 
of business.. Towards the close of the year the heart of 
the British farmer was cheered by the sudden rise in the 
price of wheat, though the increased charge this rise 
entailed in the bakers’ bills of the nation far exceeded 
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THE HISTORY OF THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTE. 


bility of federated action, not only among English- 
speaking peoples, but even in the United States of 
Europe. 

In literature, 1896 will not rank among the great years 
of history. In popular science it is chiefly famous o2 
account of the discovery of the X rays. Professor 
Roéntgen may or may not have laid the foundation for a 
revolution in surgical practice, but he has certainly 
rendered yeoman service in familiarising the public mind 
with the idea which all previous teaching ha‘ failed to 
do, that there is no reason in the nature of things why 
we should not be able to see through opaque substances. 
The X ray has not merely revealed the bones of the hand, 
it has rendered thinkable to many persons much that has 
hitherto been regarded as the wild fantasies of occultists. 

In travel the honour of the year belongs to Dr. Nanse:, 


who, with his little ship, the Fram, has come nearer 


reaching the North Pole than any person before him. But 
he failed in achieving his great quest, so that the Polo 


the benefit which accrued to the farmer, for only a 
fractional part of our daily bread is produced at home. 

The obituary of the year has contained some notable 
names. The sudden demise of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has removed one who has long been one of the most 
familiar figures, and La gae Pago of the most respected 
Churchmen of our time. 1896 has been a sore year for 
the Academy, for it is without precedent that the same 
twelve months should see the death of two presidents 
in such quick succession, Lord Leighton was succeeded 
by Sir John Millais, who in his turn made way 
for Sir E. Poynter before he had eve. an opportunity 
of officiating at the annual function ‘he body over 
which he had been called to preside. 

In literature .we have lost two poets, Mr. William 
Morris and Mr. Coventry Patmore. In fiction Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, who had long since ceased to 
write, has gone, leaving her sister as the only survivor of 
a very celebrated family. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE MOTOR CARS AT REIGATE. 
(Frem a photograph by S. B. Bolas and Co.) 
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A NEW BIBLE FOR THE PEOPLE; 
Or, THE Hicuer Criticism IN PoLYCHROME. 

Firty years ago the ordinary belief of the ordinary 
man in Christendom was that the world had been created 
in six days about six thousand years ago. Even to-day 
there are millions of good people who regard any sug- 
gestion that the process of creation was a much more 
continuous, elaborate, and at once ancient and modern 
affair than was implied by the legend in Genesis, as 
savouring of infidelity. 

THE SCIENTIFIC GENESIS OF THE WORLD- 

In face of the story of the rocks, and the evidence 
afforded on every page of the book of Nature, there is no 
room for doubt that the world is a much more composite 
affair, and one infinitely more marvellous, or if you like 
miraculous, than the globe which was supposed to have 
been turned out spick and span, finished in every detail 
as the result of six days’ handiwork of the Divine Artificer. 
Between the publication. of the “ Vestiges of Creation” 
and the present day there lies a great battlefield covered 
with indefensible positions once occupied by the retreat- 
ing force of the champions of verbal inspiration, out of 
which they have been turned, not so much by any direct 
attack as by the gradual inerease of our knowledge of the 
world. This increase, day by day, has rendered the 
stronghold, so passionately defended by good men and 
better women in the last fifty years, as untenable as the 
tide renders the sand castles of our childhood. The 
dismayed and discomfited defenders, driven back before 
the flowing tide, find to their amazement that, after all, 
their faith in the living God and in the divine mission of 
Christ survives the loss of all the outworks which they 
at one time believed to be indispensable for the main- 
tenance of faith in the invisible and eternal. 


— AND OF GENESIS ITSELF. 


For some time past, the educated world has been 
passing through a similar period of trial in relation to 
the Bible itself. That battle which is usually described 
as raging around the results of the Higher Criticism of 
the Biblical text is now pretty well fought out with the 
same result as that of its predecessor. The learned 
world has come to the same conclusion about the Bible 
as the geologist fifty years ago arrived at about the 
world. ‘Instead of the Bible being divinely inspired in 
every detail and the finished work of Infinite Wisdom, 
as it has been held to be by many preceding generations, 
it is now declared that the Bible itself, as we have it, is as 
much a growth as the world which it interprets. As there 
is evidence of a long series of periods during which the 
world was slowly being fashioned into a place fit for the 
habitation of man, so the variety of texts in the Sacred 
Writings show a not less stratified formation which can 
be distinctly perceived by modern scholarship. Hitherto, 
however, the knowledge of this discovery has been 
confined to the cultured few. The great masses of the 
millions of mankind, who attend church on Sunday have 
never appreciated the extent, much less the significance, of 
this discovery. But that period of ignorance is about to 
pass, and the Book which will act as a revelation of the 
new basis on which the theory of inspiration must rest is 


the “ Polychrome Bible,” a most interesting account of 
which is published in the American Review of Reviews 
for December. 

PROFESSOR HAUPT AND HIS WORK. 


This article, written by Mr. Clifton Harby Leavy, 
entitled “ Professor Haupt and the Polychrome Bible,” 
describes an attempt, which will probably be a brilliantly 
successful attempt, to display the results of the Higher 
Criticism of the Scripture texts by the aid of colour, 
Mr. Leavy says :— 

Six years ago the plan of the “ Polychrome” Bible was first 
announced, although some years must have been consumed in 
perfecting that plan... The originator of the idea, we might 
call him the general of the scholarly forces, was Professor Paul 
Haupt of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Professor 
Haupt was but thirty-two years of age then, but to the 
scholarly world appeared to be much older, for he had already 
accomplished a very large amount of research covering a ver 
broad field of endeavour. No matter when the thought too 
shape and form, it was an answer to a crying necessity felt in 
two quarters. The “King James’ Version”. is three hundred 
years old, filled with mistranslations, obsolete words and 
incomprehensible Hebraisms. The “Revised Version” lately 
produced, has not removed these obstacles, controlled as it was 
by English conservatism. The cry has gone up from all sides 
for a “ Bible that we can understand” without dictionary and 
glossary. The new version was designed, primarily, to mect 
this reasonable demand. = 

There was another ery, equally insistent, if not so general, 
for an understanding of the critical theories about the Bible: 
“ What are the critics trying todo?” And the “ Polychrome 
Bible” seeks to answer this question fully and fairly. 

A NEW TRANSLATION OF A NEW TEXT. 

Believing that the, Bible is the greatest and grandest 
literature known to man, they feel that it should all the more 
be cleared of all stupid accretions and presented in its pristine 
clearness aud beauty. We have happily passed that age in 
which it was believed that goodwill alone was sufficient for 
interpreting the Bible....The general editor wished to present 
this summary in such a shape that “ he who runs may read.” 
It would be invaluable to the scholar, but it must also be 
intelligible to the ordinary reader of but little culture. ‘To 
this end he devised @ special plan of publication, remarkable 
for simplicity and effectiveness. Since the time and conditions 
of composition bear so important a relation to these writings, 
forming their actual background, he determined to indicate 
the various periods and authors by printing the text and the 
translation upon backgrounds of different colours. Hence the 
name Polychrome, many coloured. As his coadjutors, Professor 
Haupt selected the leading scholars of the world, many of 
whom had devoted their lives to the special study of certain 
books, which were, of course, assigned to them. 


DR. HAUPT’S ‘COADJUTORS. 


Among Professor Haupt’s coadjutors. in England are 
Canon Driver, Dr. George A. Smith, Dr. Paterson, the 
Rev. C. J. Ball, Professor Cheyne, and others. Mr. Leavy 
then gives the following account of the way in which the 
Polychrome Bible will be printed :— 

The entire work will probably be completed within two or 
three years, affording mugh food for thought and broadening 
our conception of the Bible not a little. Each book is separate 
and distinct, accompanied by all needed explanations of colours 
and text, so that each may be read leisurely as it is issned. 
The historical and literary introductions prefaced to each book 
form a most yaluable aid to its comprehension. 

HOW THE COLOURS ‘ARE USED. 
A cursory glance at the parts issued will afford us some idea 
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of the mode of presentation. The dates are, of course, befure 
the present era, and the colours in brackets indicate the colour 
of the background, as explained : In-Genesis the most ancient 
document is the * Prophetic Narrative” [purple, 640], made up of 
the Judaic document composed [850] iu the Southern Kingdom, 
and the Ephraimitic [650] composed in the Northern Kingdom. 
The older strata of the Judaic [dark red], the later strata [light 
red], and the Ephraimitic [blue] form the greater part of the 
text.. These are supplemented by the expansions of the writer 
of Deuteronomy [green, 560-540], with the Priestly Code [plain, 
500], its later additions [brown] and extracts from a still later 
Midrash, or popular expansion [orange]. So, seven different 
elements are found in the first book of the Bible, not to mention 
glosses (relegated to the foot-notes) and editorial additions. 

In Leviticus we find only the Priestly Code [plain] as the 
basis, with some later strata [brown] and the Book of Holiness 
[yellow, 570), so called from its care for ceremonialism. 

Joshua is considered as belonging to the Pentateuch, thus 
giving us a Hexateuch, or six books compiled from the same 
documents, The same colours appear as in Genesis. 

In Samuel the primary document is the old Judaic [plain]. 
with later additions [light red],as well as the old Ephrai- 
mitic [derk blue, 750] and its later accretions [light blue} 
‘These were combined by some editor [650], who made certain 
additions [light purple]. There are also traces of the Deuter- 
onomist [ight green], and still later additions by a. second 
editor [444, yellow]. Extracts from a late Midrash [orange] 
and the songs [light ei. complete its various elements. 

The work of the “Chronicler” appears uncoloured in 
Chronicles, but he utilises some ancient sources not extant in 
the Old Testament [dark red], together with parts of the Old 
Testament [light red]. Later additions appear [dark blue], 
together. with the latest sections [light blue]. 

The “Chronicler,” too, has given us much of Ezra-Nehemiah 
[plain, 300], to which earlier [dark green] and later [light 
green] additions have been made, The bases of the book are 
the “ Memoirs of Ezra” [dark blue, 425] with some modifica- 
tions [light blue], and the “ Memoirs of Nehemiah” [dark red, 
425] with certain modifications [light red]. Other documents 
of their time [dark purple, 430-410] have also been utilized, 
together with some later additions, as well as an Aramaic 
document [yellow, 450). 

In Daniel the background is left plain, tle Hebrew portions 
being printed in black ink, the Aramaic in red. 

In Psalms the headings are in red ink, and the text. in 
black. 

In Job'the device of coloured backgrounds is again necessary. 
The genuine utterances of Job form the greater part of the 
text, but parallel compositions [blue] are found, besides some 
polemical interpolations [green] directed against the tendency 
of the poem, and other interpolations [red] conforming Job’s 
doctrines to the orthodox idea of retribution. The speeches of 
Eliha (Ch. 32-37) appear as an appendix to the book. 

Jeremiah realizes in its arrangement, the dream of many 
Bible students who have hoped for a proper arrangement of 
that Prophet’s discourses in chronological order. For no 
greater havoc has ever been made of sense and consistency 
than the jumble of the prophetic speeches as set down in the 
accepted versions, The book is divided into three sections, 
the first containing Jeremiah’s discourses delivered during a 
ministry of twenty-three years. The second comprises a 
collection of the biographical chapters concerning Jeremiah’s 
life. Finally, some sections written by neither Jeremiah nor 
his biographer. Read in this order the personality and power 
of the Prophet come t» us almost like a new revelation. 

But it is in the Book of Isaiah (advance sheets of which 
have been kindly submitted) that we appreciate fully the 
importance and utility of this critical edition. It may be said 
to be the crowning work of Professor Cheyne’s life-long 
devotion to the study of this single great book, For the last 
thirty years he has been studying Isaiah, and has published 
three exhaustive books upon the subject. It may be stated, 
without exaggeration, that it would be impossible to find any 
other man so vell fitted as he for this task, and the result 
proves it. For it is discriminating, careful, exact and 
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scholarly, throwing new light upon much that was hitherto 
obscure. Each speech or poem has ‘an appropriate heading 
and the date of its composition, as nearly as can be deter- 
mined. It is indeed a masterpiece. 





WHY FRANCE DWINDLES. 


Pernaps the most valuable paper in the Westminster 
Review, for December, is Mr. Stoddard Dewey’s on the 
depopulation of France. He reviews M. Edmond 
Deschaumes’. “ Bankruptey of Love.” M. Yves Guyot 
“ estimates roughly that one-fifth of the families of France 
have no children, and that this state of things is regularly 
against the will of the parties concerned”; but the 
writer approves M, Deschaumes’ conviction that the 
gradual depopulation of their country is due to the 
deliberate refusal of French men and women to become 
Among cause: leading to this unwillingness are 
mentioned (1.) the legal difficulties in the way of mar- 
riage which are so numerous in France; (2.) the social 
tradition which makes a dowry necessary to a daughter's 
marriage, and gives preference to a son’s career Over 
a daughter's dowry; (3.) the barrack life, during the 
natural pairing-time, which teaches the soldier to do 
without a wife, and to practise nameless vices, whence 
sterility ensues; (4.) corsets and want of exercise which 
make maternity fearfully dangerous; and (5.) the sense 
of duty which makes provision for a child for life an 
obligation. “Where this is not seen to be possible, 
children are not born. Increase of taxation has made 
this possibility more remote. What is wanted is a 
change in the laws, fiscal, military, and civil, which will 
check the voluntary diminution of the number of births. 

The tacle of an entire nation, by collective legisla- 
tion and individual volition, deliberately resolving to 
dwindle away is one of the tragic paradoxes of modern 
times. Yet if the decay be still under control of the 
individual and collective will, there is hope of a change ; 
and Mr. Dewey concludes with a strange speculation as 
to the salvation which the working class2s may yet bring 
to France :— 

Much that has been said applies only to the middle classes. 
The census already shows that it is mainly the working men 


- —the labourers for days’ wages—who are propagating the 


French race. Here is a new problem in Democracy. The 
French working man is least affected by bourgeois traditions ; 
yet, as by sheer force of multiplication he es his way up, 
he becomes middle-class himself—id s’embourgevise. Will 
Democracy, then, by breaking down the traditions which are 
striking at the _race’s life, bring a remedy to this curious 
national disease?. If the working classes, as the fittest to 
survive, finally transform France, it is possible that the 
natural struggle for national existence has still undreamed-of 
solutions to our political problems. 

It may be added, that when vice and selfishness and 
artificial life refuse to propagate their species, and 
parentage is only assumed by the morally fit, the perfeet- 
ibility of the race will soon pass out of the region of 
conjecture into that of ascertained fact. _—- 





“Some Natural Artillery” is the title of a pleasant 
little study by Rev. Theo. Wood in the Sunday Magazine. 
The Japanese fish known as the beaked Chaetodon shoots 
drops of water on insects out of reach, and so brings them 
into the water, where they form an easy prey. The 
Archer-fish similarly projects its watery missile at an 
object three or four feet distant. The bombardier beetle 
discharges from the rear a puff of bluish-white smoke, 
a spray of pungent and acrid liquid, accompanied with 
a detonation. 
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THE HERO OF DUTCH AFRICA, 


Stories apour Paunt KrvucGeEr. 


Mr. BrcEetow contributes to Harper’s Magazine for 
December an extremely interesting although somewhat 
fanciful picture of President Kruger. He tellsus that Oom 
Paul resembles a cow when in repose, but a lion when he 
is roused. If you wish to know what he is like we have 
to make a composite portrait of Abraham Lincoln and 
Oliver Cromwell with a fragment of John Bright about 
the eyes, and Benjamin Franklin’s mouth. Then Mr. 
Bige'ow proceeds to spin many interesting yarns concern- 
ing the prowess of Paul Kruger in his early days. He 
says he has received them partly from Paul Kruger him- 
self,partly from Dr. Leyds,and very largely from intimates 
who were authorised to tell what they knew. Kruger, it 
seems, has rather a small head and high shoulders, but 
he stands six foot high, and has remarkably long legs, 
which he used to be able to use better than any other man 
of his time. 

=» HOW ERUGER RACED HORSES AND KAFFIRS. 

For instance, here is the story I have from an eye-witness, 
just as he told it: “It is also a fact that the President could 
run as fast as a horse. I remember once that he had a dispute 
with his friend Jacobs, owing to the President stating that he 
could run as fastasahorse. The result was that the President 
ran against a horse, with a rider on it, for a length of seven or 
eight hundred yards, and actually outran the horse.” This 
would scem incredible had I not heard the tale confirmed by 
Kruger himself, who is most reluctant. to speak of his own 
doings. He must have been about eighteen years old at that 
time. 

On another occasion he ran a foot-race against the pick of 
the Kaffir chiefs. There were large prizes of good cattle. It 
was a long whole day’s run across country, past certain well- 
known landnarks—amongst others his own father’s house. 
Young Kruger scon distanced all his pursuers, and when he 
reached his father’s house he was so far ahead that he went in 
and had some coffee. His father, however, was so angry at 
him for running across country without his rifle that he very 
nearly gave his son a flogging. But he made the boy take a 
light rifle with him when he left to finish his race. 

On sped young Kruger, the Kaffir braves toiling after him 
as well as they could. ‘ley threw away their impediments 
as their muscles weakened; their path became strewn with 
shields, spears, clubs, and even the bangles they wore on their 
legs and arms. But, in spite of it all, Paul Kruger kept far 
ahead of them; and as the day waned he found himself so 
completely master of the situation that he commenced to look 
about for an antelope which he might bring into camp by way 
of replenishing the larder. 

HOW HE FACED A LION— 

He saw through the tall grass a patch of colour, which made 
him think that it belonged to a buck taking his ease. He 
aimed and pulled the trigger; But the gun missed fire: and 
instead of an antelope, there bounded up a huge lion, who had 
been disturbed by the sound. The two faced each other, the 
lion glaring at Kruger, and he returning that glare by tlie, 
steady gaze of his fearless eyes. The lion retreated a few 
steps, and Kruger made as many steps forward; thon Kruger 
commenced slowly taking one step backward, followed by a 
second, and then a third. But the lion followed every move- 
ment of Kruger, boonies always the same distance. This 
work was getting to very wearing, not to say dangerous, 
particularly so as night was coming on and no sign of relief. 
Slowly and cautiously Kruger prepared his musket for a second 
shot. He raised, aimed, and pulled the trigger, but again 
there was only the snap of the cap, and Kruger saw himself 
face to face with a lion, and no weapon but the stock of a 
useless rifle. The last snap of the lock had so infuriated the 
wild beast that he made a spring into the air and landed close 
to Kruger’s. feet—so close, indeed, that the earth was thrown 
up into his face, and he expected to be in the animal’s grasp. 
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He raised his gun to deal the animal a blow, but at this the 
lion retreated, glancing sullenly over his shoulder, until he 
was about fifty yards away; then, as though by a sudden 


- impulse, the beast broke into a furious gallop and disappeared 


over the next hill. ‘i 
Kruger joyfully resumed his race, and, in spite of all that 
happened, easily carried off the prize from the Kaffir chiefs. 


—AND DROWNED A BUFFALO, 


Kruger was also famous for his skill with the rifle. Indeed, 
he would have challenged the best of Buffalo Bill’s outfit and 
given a good account of himself. An old friend of Kruger 
told me, of his own knowledge, that Kruger was once on 
horseback and chased by an infuriated buffalo. His horse was 
a good one, but on this occasion had become rather fatigued, 
and the buffalo commenced to gain. The uncqual chase pro- 
mised to end disastrously for the horse and its rider, for the 
buffalo kept gaining. and would soon have his horns in action. 
Then Kruger performed a feat which his old friend recalled to 
me with great pride. He turned in his saddle, raised his rifle, 
took deliberate aim while his own horse was in full gallop, 
fired, and the buffalo fell, shot straight through the forehead. 

But Kruger himself never lets one suspect that he has done 
these things; and to look at him in church one would think 
that he had been trained for the post of deacon or churchwarden. 

Another story equally strange was told me by the same 
friend. It happened on the same day on whiclfthe previous 
adventure occurred. He had been chasing another . buffalo, 
and his horse had brought him close up to his victim, Sud- 
denly the huge beast put his foot into a hole, and fell head 
over heels into a wallow. Kruger was on top of it in a 
moment, horse and rider and buffalo rolling pell-mell in the 
same big puddle. But Kruger was the first to collect his wits. 
He sprang at the head of the buffalo, seized both its horns in 
his hands, and while the beast lay upon its side, twisted its 
neck so as to force its nose under water; and thus, after a 
struggle of sheer strength, Kruger killed the buffalo by drown- 
ing it. I had heard this story already in Cape Town, but 
would not believe it until I had the President’s corroboration 
of this extraordinary feat. 


Kruger, it seems, was alsoa famous elephant hunter in 
those early days, and his’ exploits, according to Mr, 
Bigelow, would have made him worthy to be ranked 
with the heroes of Fenimore Cooper. 


THE DUKE AND THE OCATTLE-HERDER, 


The following story, if not true, is at least well 
invented :—-- 

Sir James Sivewright, the Minister of Public Works in the 
Cape Colony, told me that he once called upon Kruger with a 
certain duke, who was by no means conceited, but was some- 
what deficient in diplomatic address. The conversation, aga 
recall it, ran about as follows. Of course it was cond ‘ 
means of an interpreter. 

Duke: “ Tell the President that I am the Duke of ——, and 
have come to pay my respects upon him.” 

Kruger gives a grunt, signifying welcome, 

Duke, after a long pause: “Ah! tell him that I am a 
member of the English Parliament.” 

Kruger gives another grunt, and puffs his pipe, 

Duke, after a still longer pause: “ And—you might tell 
him that Iam—er—a member of the House of Lords—a Lord 
—you know.” 

ruger puffs as before, and nods his head, with another 
grunt, 

Duke, after a still more awkward pause, during which his 
Grace appears to have entertained doubts as to whether he 
had as yet been sufficiently identified; ‘ Er—it might inferest 
the President to know that I was a Viceroy,” 

Kruger: “Eh! what’s that—a Viceroy ?” 

Duke; “Oh, a Viceroy—that is a sort of a King, you 
know.” 

Kruger continued puffing in silence for some moments, 
obviously weary of this form of conversation, Then, turning 
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to the interpreter, he said grufily, “Tell the Englishman that 
I was a cattle-herder.”’ i 
This closed the interview. 


THE BOERS AND THE ENGLISH. 


When Mr. Bigelow met Mr. Paul Kruger he says he 
embraced him in his great bovian gaze, and wrapped him 
in clouds of tobacco, His first words were not reassur- 
ing.—‘ Ask him,” said Kruger, “if he is one of those 
Americans who runs to the English Queen when he gets 
into trouble.” Mr. Bigelow says that the Boers have 
such an éxaggerated impression of their prowess that 
they seriously believe that if America had gone to war 
with England, the United States would have done well 
to have invoked the protection of the Transvaal Republi. 
They no longer speak of making war with England. 
They refer to such an event as going out to shoot 
Englishmen as they might go out for antelope and other 
game, There is no life of President Kruger to be found 
in the Transvaal, and the President will no longer allow 
himself to be photographed. Dr. Leyds had in vain 
endeavoured to secure material for a biography, but to 
the amazement of every one Oom Paul consented to be 
“drawn,” and the result we have in this paper, which is 
one of the most interesting in all the December magazines. 


A SPORTSMAN FROM HIS YOUTH UP, 


Little Paul was seven years old when he shot his first 
big game, and eleven years old when he killed his first 
lion. His first battle with human beings‘was waged when 
he was only thirteen. Kruger is descended, not from a 
Hollander, but from a German, and he spells his name, 
not Kriiger (with two dots), but Kriger. The curious 
thing is that the English pronounce it rightly while all 
the Boers pronounce it as if it were written Krieger in 
German, with the pronunciation.of the English “ ee.” His 
father fired the first shot at the English under Sir Harry 
Smith at Boomplatz in 1848. When a boy he was 
full of daring, and helped in building the first church at 
Rustenberg. He stood on his head at the highest point 
of the uppermost beam, to the alarm and scandal of the 
whole community. This, however, was but a small 
thing in his way, for an old friend declares that he 
had frequently seen him stand on his head in the saddle 
holding on to the Typ gig? with his hands, while 
the horse was in full gallop. He is a man who writes 
with difficulty, and who reads very little excepting the 
Bible. He has a text for every trouble, and he says that 
no other ‘book but the Bible has ever influenced him. 
In his own phrase he has no chance to read books: He 
was always campaigning or fighting lions. Mr. Bigelow 
asked which he preferred, African lions or British lions ? 
“No choice,” he said gravely ; “they are both bad.” In 
his seventeenth year he acted as a substitute for the 
magistrate known as a Field Cornet, and from that time 
onward he has steadily pressed upwards until he is now 
at the top of tho tree. 


HIS CONVERSION, 


His conversion occurred when he was thirty-two years 
of age, and the story of it is thus described in the words 
of an intimate friend :— 


“One time he [Kruger] had a struggle with religion, and 
became troubled in spirit, Of a night he gave his wife a few 
chapters to read in the Bible, and then went suddenly awa 
for some days, never coming home. This was about 185 
(when Kruger was therefore thirty-two years old). Some 
men went out to look for him, and when in the mountains 
they heard somebody sing, but did not take any special 


notice, and returned, telling that they had heard somebody 
sing. 

“Then they came on the idea that it might have been the 

President, and they went out again, and found him almost 
dying of hunger and thirst; even to such an extent that the 
had to take the water away, lest he should kill himself ty 
drinking too much at a time.” 
_ All this is narrated by the man who was then Kruger’s 
intimate friend at Rustenberg. “When we took him with 
us,” continued the old friend, “he was so weak with hunger, 
Lag and fatigue that we could hardly keep him on his 
orse. 

“ Ever since then he showed a more special desire for the 
Bible and religion. He was a changed man altogeter, He 
lived for religion, telling us that the Lord had opened his 
eyes and showed him everything. His enemies often talked 
about this sudden change, but he never took any notice. 
They often made fun of him, but he let everything pass in 
silence. 

“This incident was the turning-point in his life.” 


HOW HE AMPUTATED HIS THUMB, 


He is a strict member of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church. Mr. Bigelow tells many stories of him 
for which I have no room; but I must mention his 
account of the famous amputation of his thumb, which 
reems to have bcen a much more serious operation than 
is usually believed. Every one knows that he cut off his 
thumb, but it was generally believed he did it when he 
was left by himself on the veldt. The truth is different. 
When his thumb was shattered by the bursting of his 
gun, the flesh began to mortify, and the doctor who was 
called in insisted that it would be necessary to amputate 
his arm half-way up. To this Kruger objected, on the 
ground that if he lost his arm ke would never be able to 
handle a gun again. “Then,” said the doctor, “I must 
cut off your left hand.” Kruger objected, whereupon the 
doctor departed in wrath, saying he would have nothing 
to do with the case. On hearing this, Kruger got his 
jack-knife, sharpened it carefully, so that it became as 
sharp as a razor, and then laid his thumb upon the stone, 
and cut it off himself at its extreme joint; but to his 
chagrin the flesh would not heal, so he again laid his 
hand upon the stone, and this time carefully cut away all 
the flesh about and above the second joint of the thumb, 
and this time the flesh healed, and his hand was spared. 
Much later in life, when he was in Lisbon, he was greatly 
troubled by an aching tooth. After bearing it for a time 
he took out his penknife and eut the tooth out of his 
jaw. Kruger is evidently very tough. 

So Mr. Bigelow concludes his paper y comparing 
Kruger to Ulysses, and Field Marshal Blucher and 
Andreas Hofer. He alone, says Mr. Bigelow, is equal to 
the task of holding his singular country together in its 
present state. <cugi 





CurisTMas would searcely be Christmas to many people 
without Raphael Tuck and Sons’ charming novelties for 
the season. It is truly a wonderful collection of new 
patterns which they have sent in for our inspection this 
year—a collection in the production of which a whole 
army of artists, engravers; printers, and packers must 
have been eng There are cards calendars, 
boxed goods and booklets, toy books and texts, and in 
every series the same dainty and artistic display. The 
platino els, the mezzotint and photogravure port- 
folios and the collotype leaflets will be amongst the most 
popular of the cards, but it is impossible to enumerate 
even the best. Every stationer’s shop will be gay with 
them before these lines are printed. 
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. THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF THE STATES. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM MANY STANDPOINTS. 

As might be expected the magazines are full of articles 
concerning the Presidential election. On the whole there 
is a tendency on the part of the writers in the periodical 
press to approve the choice of the American people. 

1.—Dr. ALBERT SHAW’s JUDGMENT. 

I give the first place as usual to the judgment of 
Dr. Albert Shaw in the American Review of Reviews for 
December. He almost alone among American editors 
seems to have preserved the judicial balance. Dr. Shaw 
says :— 

Whatever else was demonstrated by the course of tke 


; campaign and the result of the election, there was shown 


‘ 


beyond all question the essential conservatism and sagacity of 
the American people. The pessimists who have been pro- 
nouncing universal suffrage a failure, and popular self-govern- 
ment a disappointing experiment, can find no confirmation of 
their views in any fair interpretation of this last election. 
Speaking broadly, the whole American people can be better 


. trusted to govern the country honestly, wisely and with patient 


self-control, than any selected element or section of the people 
could be trusted. 

Even if it were our opinion—which of course our readers 
know it is not—that a popular verdict in favour of the free 
coinage of silver would in fact have resulted advantageously 
for the country, we should nevertheless look upon the outcome 
of the election last month as a magnificent vindication of the 
capacity of the American people for self-government. Nu 
great lar verdict was ever given in a fashion more 


» deliberate, intelligent and untrammelled. The American 


people simply declared at the polls that they could afford to 
keep on the hum-drum, safe side. The 7,000,000 men or 
more who voted for McKinley were not acting under any 
lictation or duress. ‘Whatever moral coercion of employed 
men by employers may have been attempted, it could not have 
affected the result to any appreciable extent. Nor was this a 
vote-buying campaign on either side. Never since the war 
have the voters -in so large proportion carried their honest 
manhood into the campaign, or based their action so wholly 
upon their sincere convictions. It does not follow in the least 
that the country is satisfied with all things as they are, or 
that public opinion would not favour many judicious reforms. 
But it is demonstrated, once and for all, that the country will 
not sanction economic experiments so fundamental in their 
nature as the free coinage of silver would be under existing 
circumstances. The verdict is conclusive. 

If in view of facts now known the campaign were to be tried 
over again, it is not likely that the Southern vote which was 
east for free silver on November 3rd could be polled again. 
In short, although Mr. Bryan carried a large number of States 
and will have a respectable vote in the Electoral College, the 


-cause he advocated was one that in its very nature could not 


survive a defeat. Mr. Bryan seems not to have comprehended 
this fact, for he has announced his intention to devote the 
coming four years to the free-silver propaganda in preparation 
for the campaign of the year 1900. He will not find it so casy 
as he imagines to reassemble that army which had enlisted 
for ninety days only, and which was dispersed on November 3rd. 
He will find, for example, that Tammany, ardent as it was in 
the silver cause for a few brief weeks, can never be rallied 
again under that banner. It is a lost cause so far as practical 
politics is eoneerned, and the sooner Mr. Bryan discovers that 
fact the better it will be for his future career. His gifts and 
aptitudes are varied, and he may yet perform useful service 
and attain honours worthy of bis ambition, if he does not allow 
a single idea—-a fallacious one at that—to take complete 
possession of his mind. 


2.—By THE Evirorn or tHe “NatronaL Review,” 
Mr. Maxse, the editor of the National, Review, who 


crossed the Atlantic in order to be able to follow the 


fortunes of Mr. Bryan on the spot, sends to his Review 


OF REVIEWS. 


from Denver the following summary of the cause of the 


~ Republican victory :— 
* (1) The fear of anarchy ; (2) The “honest” dollar; (3) The 


dread of a financial and commercial catastrophe; (4) The 
belief in approaching prosperity ; (5).The enormous campaign 
fund expended by Mr. Hanna, the Republican manager, 
believed to amount to at least £2,000,000 (two millions) ; 
(6) The poverty of the Democratic Party exchequer, which 
from first to last expended about £100,000; (7) ‘he wisdom 
of the Gold Democrats in throwing practically the whole of 
their votes for Major McKinley, and ignoring the rather 
futile candidature of their own nominee, General Palmer. 
This third Party played a most important part, and probably 


* decided the issue in the critical States. 


4 3.—Goop FoR ENGLAND. 

] Mr. F. H. Harpy writes on the “ Lessons from the 
American Election” in the Fortnightly Review for 
December. The following are his conclusions :— 

Three lessons of deep import and wide interest may be 
drawn from the recent contest. 

First, the “masses” in both Europe and America are less 
poisoned with class hatred than the anarchist or socialist 
would have us believe. 

Second, a great nation over sea has awakened to the fact 
that national independence must not blind them to the inter- 
dependence of nineteenth century commercial life; that they 
must realise that hurt to one member of the family of nations 
brings in time injury to all. 

Third, that a vote is not prized by the class of citizen best 
fitted to exercise the franchise, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, good citizens must be driven to the pele by a political 
“ machine,” controlled by “ professional” politicians. 

As touching exclusively the life of the Republic, I think 
the Election has done great good. It has startled . the 
sluggard into a new conception of his duties as a citizen. 
There is another fruit of this campaign which works for 
better commercial relations between the two English-speak- 
ing nations. And it is simply this. We have found England 
right, ourselves wrong, on a great economic question. We 
now see that England’s repeated warnings as to the result of 
currency tinkering had sound basis in truth. A very natural 
sequence of this common view on currency matters will be a 
new disposition to give careful, open-minded study to English 
views on Free Trae. The McKinley-Bryan campaign opened 
under the influence of a most bitter anti-English feeling, to 
which thousands surrendered their judgment. That campai 
has closed, I firmly believe, with the American people sali 
taining a higher regard for English opinion than was eyer 
entertained before; consequently there now exists a firmer 
basis for international friendship. id 


4.—A VINDICATION OF PROVIDENCE, 


The Honourable T. C. Platt wrote an article in the 
North American Review for November on the  Effeet of 
Republican Victory” before the election, in whiely he 
says :— 

The election of McKinley will settle many things. It will 
clear the air: it will be the beginning of a new era in the 
development of this country. The my ab of Populism, 
Anarchy, and Socialism will have been banished, and will not 
return to trouble our sleep in the future. 

The gem of the article, however, which would haye 
delighted the heart of Matthew Arnold, is the following 
sentence ;-— 

4 The country has passed through a fearful period during the 
past four years. It has been an experience to try the souls of 

en, and make one almost lose faith in the ever-watchful care 
of Divine Providence. Millions of dollars have been lost, and 
there has been almost a complete stagnation in every line of 
business, 

It is indeed difficult to continue to believe in the 
eyer-watehful care of a Divine Providence which allows 
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American citizens to lose so many million dollars. The 
true functions of Providence have seldom been more 
clearly defined from the point of view of the Almighty 
Dollar. 

5.—Tue Issve ror 1900. 

Mr. G. W. Steevens, writing in Blackwood on “ the 
Presidential election as I saw it,” explains the result by 
saying “ Business spoke and the nation obeyed.” He 
predicts that the battle will have to be fought over again 
in 1900. The economic issue will not change as a purely 
political one would. The campaign of 1900 will be a 
“ war against the trusts.” He advises the United States 
to cleanse itself from corruption and grecd, and to 
cultivate a middle class. For, he concludes :— 

If this memorable election means anything, it means the 
opening of the assault of poverty and discontent upon the 
dominion of riches. Masquerading to-day behind a vain and 
trivial irrelevancy, it yet shows its black and vengeful face 
under the mask. To-morrow it will rush to the onslaught 
stark and hideous and very wicked, but with much wickedness 
to avenge. 





THE ELECTRIC EYE. 
Going ONE BETTER THAN RONTGEN. 

Mrs. M. Grirrits heads her lively paper in Pearson’s 
“an electric eye, the marvellous discovery of an Eastern 
professor which distances the Réntgen rays as they 
distance photography.” The Eastern professor is 
Jagadis Chunder Bose, M.A. (Cantab.)’ and DSe. 
(London), professor at the Calcutta Presidency College, 
from whom these words are quoted :— 

We hear little and see still less. Our range of perception of 
sound extends through only eleven octaves, there are many 
notes which we cannot hear. Our range of vision is still more 
limited, a single octave of ethereal note is all that is visible to 
us. The lights we see are few, but the invisible lights are many. 

He has discovered that these invisible lights penetrate 
earth, wood, pitch, brick, granite, and still retain their 
active properties. ‘These electric waves have different 
angles of refraction for different bodies; and by discerning 
their refractive angle, we have a test of the genuineness 
of the substance through which they pass :— 

The great difficulty in these investigations was the detec- 
tion of the invisible light. It was necessary to perfect an 
artificial “electric eye” that could see the invisible. The 
electrical eye is worked on somewhat similar — to the 
real eye; there is a sensitive layer on which the invisible light 
falling gives rise to an electric impulse, which is carried by 
conducting wire and produces a twitching motion to a part 
corresponding to the brain. This movement is made manifest 
by the magnified motion of a spot of light reflected from the 
moving part. It is wonderful to watch the movement of this 
spot of light in response to the invisible light acting in the 
artificial oye. 

This invention has, besides its critical value, a practi- 
cal value of a wide range :— 

Again, for signalling purposes at sea, these ether waves 
have a tremendous future before them. At present there is 
no light which is powerful enough to penetrate a thick fog 
on a stormy sea to any distance, but rig up an electric 
generator on the lighthouse which can flash the ether waves 
through the fog, as easily as the sun’s rays can pierce a clear 
atmosphere, and we see the possibilities of electric waves. 

Every ship must be provided with an electric eye, and as it 
comes Within the sphere of influence of the ether waves from 
the electric lighthouse the “eye” will “see” the invisible 
light and the captain of the ship will realise his dangerous 
position, 

Such a discovery seems to come fitly enough from the 
East and from the land of the Mahatmas, 
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THE MOTHER PAINTER OF MOTHERHOOD: 
A Romance IN Art. , 

Penaps the finest thing in the C-rxtury for December 
is Lee Bacon’s account of Virginie Demont-Breton, “the 
strongest woman figure painter in France,” and president 
of the union of women painters and sculptors. Her 
story is a prophetic suggestion of the enrichment of life 
we may hope to receive from opening all careers to female 
talent. The lady is a daughter of the eminent painter 
M. Jules Breton, and granddaughter of de Vigne, another 
noted artist. Her husband is also a painter. She fell ir 
love with him at first sight, when she was fourteen, and 
he, a youth of nineteen, came to her father’s studio. 
After two years had passed she saw him again. The 
third time he came he proposed to her, while she was 
sitting to him for her portrait. Their life-work is thus 
the same, and forms a romance in art. She is above al! 
others the painter of motherhood—real mothers and rea! 
children, not idealised abstractions—as the beautiful 
reproductions in the Century attest. 

Mme. Virginie Demont looks back to her earliest childhood 
to find the first traces of the maternal instinct, the power in 
almost all of her important pictures. She cannot remember 
time when she did not think of children—ef her own childr.n 
that were to be. The children who now exist influenced her 
life leng before they were born. When she became a mother 
the little ones resembled strongly the children she had depicted 
in her paintings years before. She has lately written: 
“Maternity is the most beautiful, the healthiest glory of 
woman; it is a love dream in palpable form, a comes 
smilingly to demand our tenderness and our kisses; it is the 
inexhaustible source whence feminine art draws its purest 
inspirations.” Love is the inspiring motive ef almost every 
one of her pictures. 


When true mothers with hereditary genius for art turn 


painters, we may expect in time a portrayal of mother- 
hood diviner than anything that even 1h or Muril!o 
has produced: and Madame Demont- may be 


hailed as a welcome pioneer in this direction>— 

The walls of the twin ateliers . . . attest to the industry of 
both husband and wife . . . Each studio is supplied with its 
upper and side lights; husband and wife work side by side. 

In Madame Demont’s studio the walls are eovered with 
studies and pictures of ebildren of all ages and conditions, 
from the infant in arms to older ones clinging about tlie 
mother’s knee. Some are asleep, others taking first steps, 
others digging in the sand or dipping im the waves. Each 
figure of each picture is studied over and over, first in one 
attitude then in another, in one drapery, thea in another, first 
in one combination of colours, then in another, until the genera! 
harmony is gained. The love of childhood im alll its phases is 
depicted everywhere. The Virgin and Child is a frequent 
theme with Virginie Demont, and her career cam searce close 
before she gives to the world a Holy Family worthy to hance 
side by side with the best examples of the masters of Italian. 
Flemish, or Spanish art. 


Tue Warden of the Browning Hall, York -Street, 
Walworth Settlement, sends me the following _ 
“ Christmas is here again. The shops are crowded wi 
good things to make Christmas a glad time for young 
and old, and to the children of the rich Santa Claus wil! 
assuredly come bearing rich freight of gifts. But to 
many @ home in Walworth Christmas means not a 
festival, but pinching times, for work is slack and money 
searce, when food and fire and clothing are most needed. 
The readers of the Review or Reviews last year gave 
our big family of six hundred children a happy Christmas. 
This year the family is much larger, and soon every thing 
for Christmas—toys, sweets, books, clothes, boots—or the 
wherewithal to supply them.” a 
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PRIDE OF ANCESTRY IN A DEMOCRACY. 
A Tlmnt From THE UniTep STATES. 


Mr. Epwarp Porritt contributes to the Leisure Hour 
for December a paper full of information, but little known 
on this side of the Atlantic, as to the growth of hereditary 
aristocracy in the United States. It would seem that the 
celebration of the centenary of the Declaration of the Inde- 
pendence lod to the founding of various societies such as 
the Sons of the Revolution, and Sons of the American 
Revolution, as well as the related society of Daughters of 
the Revolution and Colonial Dames, all of which were 
founded for the purpose of marking off their members 
from the common herd, of marking off as it were, certain 
families belonging toa hereditary class, superior, at least, 
by ancestral achievement to the millions who have no 
ancestors. Mr. Porritt says of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution :— 


The purposes of both societies arc social, educational, and 
patriotic. Their aim is to perpetuate the memory of the men 
who, by military, naval, or civil services, achieved the inde- 
pendence of America, and to further the celebration of the 
auniversaries of such events as Washington’s birthday, the 
Battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, the Declaration of 
Independence, the capitulation of Saratoga and Yorktown, 
and the formal evacuation of New York by the British army 
on December 3, 1783. 


To secure admission to the Sons of the Revolution, docu- 
mentary proof must be forthcoming that the candidate is of 
Colonial ancestry, and that one of his ancestors served in the 
Revolution, either in the nayal or military forces or in a 
civil capacity. Such services must have been rendered 
between April 1775 and April 1783, between the outbreak 
at Lexington and the end of the war. 

Unlike the Society of the Cincinnati, membership in the 
newer societies of the Revolution is open to the descendants of 
men who were of the rank and file of the Colonial forces, and 
of men whose services to the Revolution were of a civil 
charaeter. Up to the end of 1896 between" thirteen and 
fourteen thousand members had been admitted to the two 
most important societies. 

These societies have, Mr. Porritt thinks, not been 
without their uses. He says :-— 

They have given the Stars and Stripes a more prominent 
place in the daily life of the American people than ever before. 

These are the public results of the new movement. On the 
members, the Revolutionary Societies have conferred a social 
distinction, somewhat difficult to make clear to people in an 
old and settled country like England, but one which is greatly 
prized in the United States, especially in the smaller and 
more provincial centres of population. Each of the societies 
publishes an annual, In this are the names and full pedigrees 
of the members, and among the members themselves the 
Revolutionary Society Annuals are prized in the way that 
Debrett and Burke are popularly supposed to be prized in 
England by the people whose names appear in those volumes. 

To understand how eager people are to be of these societies, 
it is only necessary to pay a few visits to a public library. 
The librarians tell, with a little impatience at having to make 
the admission, that 75 per cent. of the people who use the 
reference'library do so solely in order to make genealogical 
researches, Town histories, town records, which give the 
names of those who took part in the Indian wars, and the 
military lists of the Colonial period, are the volumes in 
demand. These books are hunted through with the greatest 
earnestness by people who are anxious to be of one or other of 
the Reyolution Societies, 

_ It would be an interesting inquiry to find out whether 
in this country it would be possible to establish a society, 
say, of the direct descendants of men who fought in the 
Civil Wars for the purpose of commemorating the great 
principles that were then contended for. It might be 
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necessary to have separate societies for Cavaliers and 
Puritans, but. it would be just as well if something could 
be done in this country to give the ordinary common 
man, whose forefathers fought in the rank and file at 
Naseby and at Marston, some of the wealising sense of 
their connection with the glories of our past that has 
always been enjoyed by the hereditary aristocracy. The 
Americans have given us in this matter a useful hint, 
and I should not be surprised if sooner or later we were 
to found in this country a society of ‘ Sons of the Empire,” 
or of “ Men of the Commonwealth,” or of some other title 
which would tend to link together men and women of all 
classes, who could trace their descent in direct line from 
men and women who played a part in the stirring scenes 
of our past history. The aristocracy and gentry have too 
much monopolised the benefit of tradition of ancestral 
valour; it is equally the inheritance of the whole people. 


A CHILDREN’S PARADISE; 
Or, A Fairy TAuz oF THE New Epvcation. 

In the Forum for November Miss Gertrude Buck, of 
the University of Michigan, contributes an article 
entitled “ Another Phase of the New Education.” The 
title is not very attractive, but the article is charming. 
It is the first popularly-written description that I have 
ever seen of the practical carrying out of the “culture 
epoch” theory of education. This theory is based on the 
principle that as every child repeats in his own develop- 
ment the history of the race, therefore his education 
should follow as closely as may be the lines of progress 
drawn by the civilisation of the race. 

Miss Buck describes the working of the normal school 
at Detroit under Miss Scott. The general system she 
characterises as follows :— 

A certain period in the history of world-civilisation, studied 
in all its aspects and relations, constitutes the central core or 
nucleus for the work of a given grade, from this differentiating 
all the various branches of study—the history (political, 
industrial, social, and religious), the literature and language, 
the art, the ethics, the natural science, the number or 
arithmetic, the drawing, and music. f 

All this sounds very ambitious. Perhaps it would. be well 
to see what is actually done to this end in the Detroit school. 

A CLASS OF HIAWATHAS. 

And this is how it is done. In the first grade, children 
between five and six are introduced to the life of primitive 
men, the savage, the hunter, the nomad. Every day the 
teacher tells them a story about Hiawatha, only one inci- 
dent being selected for each day, but everything is gone 
into with the greatest minutenessand detail. On the day 
of Miss Buck's visit the subject was the scene where, with 
his bow and arrow, Hiawatha went into the forest, and a 
rabbit leaped out of his pathway saying, “ Do not shoot 
me, Hiawatha.” The children have to do everything as 
if they were little Hiawathas. They have bows and 
arrows, and dress their dolls in the exact costume de- 
scribed by Longfellow. Animal and Indian pictures 
cover the walls. 
everything they describe, and, in short, they have to live 
as Hiawatha did as nearly as they can, the object being 
to stimulate their natural curiosity, to reproduce their 
observations truthfully, to be brave and uncomplaining, 
and to feel a kinship with all animal and plant life. In 
addition to this, of course, they learn both reading and 
writing, simple arithmetic, and a great deal of natural 
history, but it is all bound up in Hiawatha, who becomes 
the hero of the class, which lives his life and follows his 
example, 

. lm the next room we pass from Hiawatha to the 





They have to make models in clay of . 
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boy Kahlu of the early Aryan period, and the school- 
room is, as far as possible, transformed into the likeness 
of a oneestory log house built on the side of the walls, 
where the boy tended his sheep, and made fire by the 
rubbing of sticks, and counted his flocks and herds. 
This marks the next step in advance from that of the 
hunter. This is how the children are impregnated with 
something of the poetry and culture of ancient Greece :— 


ACTING THE PART OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 


In the next room the scene had shifted to Greece. About 
the walls hung representative specimens of Greek art, in 
photographs, bas-reliefs, and statuettes. The Apollo Belve- 
dere, the Venus of Milo, Diana, Mercury, Hebe, the Sleeping 
Ariadne, Aurora, Clytie, Niobe, and many others embodied 
concretely the motto on the board, “The True, the Good, and 
the Beautiful.” As I came in, a little boy, Ses oa eight 
years old, was telling the story of Baucis and Philemon with 
exquisite clearness and precision of phrase, and then another 
related the story of Rheecus, and the children “acted it out,” 
a little girl taking the part of the dryad,a boy that of 
Rheeeus, another that of the bee, while three or four boys 
acted the réle of the playmates of Rheecus. This “actin 
out” I found to be a favourite means all through the schoo 
for representing the stories told. The children take. any 
parts, inanimate and non-sentient as well as human. In fact, 
the nature-work is very commonly reproduced in this fashion. 
The Greek doll and Greek house, as well as a Greek temple, 
built by the children, represented some of the hand-work in 
this room. Greek words were written upon the blackboard 
{in Greek characters) to show how Cleon wrote; illustrations 
of scenes from the “Tliad’’ and “ Odyssey,” the characteristic 
Greek border, and sketches of the flowers, leaves, and insects 
especially beloved of the Greeks, also adorned the blackboard. 


OLD ROME AND OLD ROMANCES. 


There is a Roman room in which Horatius, the Roman 
boy, is the hero. Roman life is reproduced, and the 
military and patriotic spirit is cultivated, and the ethical 
principle of power through law forms the ethical order of 
the study. From Rome they pass to the country of old 
romance, where the children are modelling a relief map 
in clay representing the scene of King Arthur’s death. 
Then an eight-year-old girl took Tennyson’s “ Mort 
d’Arthur,” and read it aloud to the class, which it was 
notel always preferred to use the archaic rather than the 
modern prosaic terms. From the age of chivalry they 
pass to another room, to the Renaissance, with Columbus 
as its central figure. The first half-year of the fourth 
grade is devoted to the Puritans in England, Holland and 
America. Cromwell, Hampden, Milton, Bunyan, William 
of Orange, and Miles Standish are the heroes. 

A study of sociology is pursued in the eighth grade. In 
the first half-year the state is the special subject for study, 
its ethical core being the idea of justice, as a necessary out- 
growth of the intertwining of the individual with the co-opera- 
tive social structure. The formal side of this study is 
commonly taught under the head of “.ivil Government.” 
The meaning of these forms becomes intelligible in connection 
with the generalisations previously made ; and the thought of 
justice is elaborated in a somewhat detailed study of the 
“Divine Comedy.” In the second half-year the central idea 
is love, instead of justice, and the social institution is the 
family, not, as before, the state. Tho family is studied as 4 
co-operative unit, and the fact of love and family relationship 
is frankly recognised as the highest spiritual co-operation. 
Love-stories of the pure sort are read and told in class—* Paul 
and Virginia,” for instance, “Evangeline,” “The Tempest,” 
and one or two others—with an attempt to preserve and even 
increase the sacredness of the family relation in the minds of 
the children. 


Altogether it reads like a fairy story, but if so, itis a 


fairy story of real life, for the work is going on to-day. 
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* WAKE UP, JOHN BULL!” 
EXAMPLES AND WARNINGS FROM ABROAD. 


Tere seems to be good reason for believing that 
ministers have taken to heart the warning so clearly 
expressed by public opinion during the recess in favour 
of pressing forward a Secondary Education Bill next 
session. Whatever exaggerations there may be in Mr. 
Williams’ book ‘‘ Made in Germany,” the substance of 
which is republished in the penny pamphlet “ Wake Up, 
John Bull,” issued from this office, there is no denying 
that Germany is forging ahead. The Daily News, Mr. 
Ritchie, and Sir Thomas Farrer have endeavoured to 
belittle the significance of the facts and figures brought 
together by Mr. Williams, but one and all have to admit 
that there is great need for action, and I am glad to see 
that a Secondary Education Bill is to be introduced next 
session. Three months ago at headquarters it was not 
expected that this would be done. Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Balfour. have’ both borne strong testimony to the 
need for improving the method of training our people. 
According: to. the Duke of. Devonshire, the Secondary 
Education Bill is to be one of the Ministerial proposals 
next year. 

WHY GERMANY IS GAINING GROUND. 


Dr, Dillon, writing in the Fortnightly Review on 
“ German Policy” incidentally calls attention to the fact 
that Germany is undoubtedly beating us, not because 
German goods are cheap, but because German education 
is better than ours. In this country the great idea is to 
pay for passing examinations, whereas, says Dr. Dillon— 

In Germany, love of knowledge for its own sake, apart from 
its practical and profitable utilisation, is studiously instilled 
and successfully communicated to the rising generation, and 
the result is writ large, among other things, im the vast strides 
made by German commerce throughout the world. Their 
country bristles with technical schools, with commercial 
training colleges, and with special. educational institutions for 
every kind of theoretical — and practical skill, from the 
method of dairy farming to the theory of transcendental 
esthetics. Their best statesmen are practical psy ists : 
their average ambassadors not only know the language, history, 
and literature of the countries to which they are accredited, 
but likewise the commercial advantages which may be obtained 
for German merchants there. System, order, tho 
characterise everything they set their hands to, with the sole 
exception of colonial enterprise, which needs that clearness of 
—— steadiness of hand that only actual experience can 
confer. 

And the result, says Dr. Dillon, is that it is the bitter 


truth, however much it may be gainsaid by optimistic 
ministers, that our commercial at is the result of 


commercial inferiority. 
THE YELLOW MAN WITH THE WHITE MONEY. 


German competition, however, is the competition of 
the skilled, highly trained, and competent acer, and 
we can compete by making our people equally skilled 
and equally competent, but there is no such possibility 
of levolling up or levelling down with regard to the 
threatened competition of the Asiatics. 

In the North American Review for November, the 
United States Minister of Siam, the Honourable John 
Barrett, sets forth what he considers to be the plain truth 
about Asiatic labour. He has studied the subject care- 
fully for years. He is not an alarmist, for he devotes the 
first part of his paper to exposing the falsity of all of the 
alleged facts upon which much of the scare was based, 
but he is constrained to add his testimony to the reality 
of the dangers with which we are threatened Md the 
competition of the Yellow Man with the White Money. 
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The cost of keeping a big healthy labourer, well fed, does 
not exceed 24d. a day in China, and 5d. in Japan, and 
probably costs much less. Japan is subsidising steam- 
ships running to Australia, the Unite] States, and South 
America, He believes that Shanghai is destined to be 
the New York of China, and Hankow its Chicago. The 
number and size of modern manufactories in Shanghai, he 
says, is surprising: There are six cotton mills, eight 
cotton gins, and twenty steam silk spinning mills, to say 
nothing of one paper mill. Nearly all these are founded 
with Chinese capital. The most interesting experiment 
that he reports from China he found— 

in Wuchang, the capital of Hupsh Province, in the heart 
of China, the home of the celebrated Viceroy Chang Chih 
Tung, and opposite Hankow, on the Yangtse. Here is an 
immense establishment controlled by the Viceroy, employing 
3,500 hands, running 40,000 spindles. It occupies four large 
buildings, with two more in course of construction, lighted by 
electricity and heated by steam, constructed of pressed brick, 
with corrugated-iron roofs, provided with machinery of the 
latest designs, and power:ul engines. 

Employees in such a factory in Massachusetts. would earn 
$1.25 to $4, gold, per day. Employees in this factory in 
Hankow or Wuchang, to the number of 3,590, receive on an 
average 150 cash, or 15 cents, silver, per day; that is, only 
8 cents, gold! And the Viceroy was thinking of reducing tae 
wages because the mills were not profitable! The manay-r, 
an Englishman, stated that they did not pay. 

Mr. Barrett docs not think Japanese coinpetition is 
likely to be so formidable in the long run although it 
may be more speedily felt :— 

Japan in July boasted of sixty-five cotton-mills with approxi- 
mately one million spindles. In 1893 there were forty; in 
1890, thirty; in 1888, twenty. The highest wages paid to 
natiye employees in the cotton-mills are seventy-five cents, 
silver, per day, the lowest five cents (female labour); the 
average twenty-five cents for fairly-skilled male labour and 
eighteen cents for similar female labour.. Large numbers of 
women and children earn only five to ten cents. 

HOW THE AMERICANS BEAT US. 

While these warnings abound with regard to foreign com- 
petition with the British manufactures, evidence is not wanting 
as to an inerease in the severity of the competition which is 
choking the life out of British agriculture. This touches on 
the second section of the pamphlet ** Wake up, John Bull,” 
which embodies the finding of the Recess Committee in Dublin 
against which I am sorry to say Mr. John Dillon has lifted up 
his yuice. In the North American Review for November, Mr. 
W. 8. Harwood writes an article, “ What the Country is Doing 
for the Farmer,” from which it appears that severe as American 
competition in food supplies has been in the' past it is likely to 
become much more severe in the future. Mr. Harwood gives a 
very interesting and substantial aceount of the efforts that 
have been made to give the American farmer a scientific 
education and to promote a scientific study of what may be 
called the latest possibilities of agriculture. 

Connecticut established the fi:st experiment station in the 
United States in 1875, and there are now forty-six stations in 
the United Statea, several of which have sub-stations for the 
carrying on of field experimental work, Each station receives 
the sutu of 15,000 dols: per annum from the general: govern- 
ment for its maintenance, and there are various bequests from 
private individuals and from individual States increasing this 
amount handsomely in some instances. It requires about 
eight hundred thousand dollars per year to pay the expenses of 
the stations. 

Mr. Harwood mentions one very interesting statement 
which if it be verified, will show that money spent in 
experiment stations is about the most profitable invest- 
ment which can be made. He says:— 

The investigations haye shown that it is wholly feasible 
to produce a type of wheat, absolutely original in nature, 
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which will increase the yield of: wheat in this country, and 
perhaps in the rest of the world in similar latitudes, by an 
enormous percentage. 

The work that has been done in these experiment 
stations is very varied, and covers every department of 
farm operations. He says :— 

Thirty stations are studying problems relating to meteor- 
ology and climatic conditions. Forty-three stations are at 
work upon the soil, investigating its geology, physics, or 
chemistry, or conducting soil tests with fertilisers or in other 
ways. ‘Twenty stations are studying questions relating to 
drainage or irrigation. Thirty-nine stations ure making: 
analyses of commercial and home-made fertilisers or are 
conducting field experiments with fertilisers. Forty-eight 
stations are studying the more important crops, either with 
regard to their composition, nutritive value, methods of 
manuring, and cultivation, and the best varieties adapted to 
individual localities, or with reference to systems of. rotation. 
Thirty-five stations are investigating the composition of 
feeding stuffs and, in some instances, making digestion experi- 
ments. Twenty-five stations are dealing with questions 
relating to silos and silage. Thirty-seven stations are con- 
ducting feeding experiments for beef, milk, mutton, or pork, 
or are studying different methods of feeding. ‘Thirty-two 
stations are investigating subjects relating to dairying, 
including the chemistry and bacteria of milk, creaming, 
butter-making, or the construction and management of cream- 
eries. Botanical studies occupy more or less of ‘the attention 
of twenty-seven stations, including investigations in systematic 
and physivlogical botany, with a special reference to. the 
diseases of plants, testing of seeds with reference to their 
vitality and purity, classification of weeds and methods for 
their eradication. Forty-three stations work to a greater or 
less extent in horticulture, testing varieties of vegetables aad 
Jarge and small fruits. Several stations haye begun opera- 
tions in forestry. Thirty-one stations investigate injurious 
insects with a view to their restriction or their destruction. 
Sixteen study and treat animal diseases or perform such 
operations as the de-horning of animals. At least seven 
stations are engaged in bee culture, and three in experiments 
with poultry. The influence of the graduates of these agri- 
cultural institutions upon the farmers in the vicinity to which 
they go after being graduated is very great. 

At present there are nearly five thousand students in 
agricultural colleges :— 

Nearly four thousand haye been graduated since these 
institutions were established. Nearly eleyen millions of acres 
of land have been granted to these institutions by the general 
government. The value of the buildings and grounds of 
the various institutions is about sixteen millions of dollars; of 
libraries, a little over one million of dollars; of scientific 
apparatus, two million five hundred thousand dollars; while 
the annual revenue amounts to over four millions of dollars. 

Tue Secret of GERMAN Svcczss. 

Mr. B. H. Thwaite, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
for December on the “ Commercial War between Germany 
and England,” gives many instances and illustrations 
of the way in which German science and German 
thoroughness have succeeded in beating the English out. 
of the market. He says:— 

The main secret of Germany’s great industrial progress may 
be summed up in the words, polytechnic education and philo- 
sophic training. 

The refined precision and the advanced scientific attain- 
ments of the controllers of German metallurgical processes 
have enabled the day-by-day production of finished metal in 
sheets, the thinness, pliability, and evenness of structure of 
which are admittedly impossible of attainment in Staffordshire. 
Our easy laissez-faire policy, and reliance on an assumed 
superiority —because our fathers succeeded we ought to succeed. 
—will not do. 

But Mr. Thwaite is no a'armist, and he concludes his 
artic'e with words of encouragement. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ON THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. W. R. BousFretp, M.P., writing in the Cortem- 
porary, eXpresses a-common feeling of disappointment 
over the Report of the Select Committee on the Unem- 
ployed. The Committee has, he holds, not grappled 
seriously with the problem; has not recognised the 
different kinds of persons unemployed ; has shown no 
symptom of knowing there are such questions as 
these :— 

How are we to deal with the lazy vagabonds who form the 
lowest substratum of the unemployed? Can anything, and if 
so what, be done for the man who has permanently lost his 
employment, and wants helping to a new trade? How ean we 
help the man who, through misfortune, is rapidly becoming 
“unfit,” and sinking into the lowest class of unemployed ? 
Can agencies of this class do anything for those who become 
temporarily unemployed in the winter? Most of the “con- 
siderations” of the Committee regarded as having any bearing 
on these and similar questions are simply ludicrous. They go 
chiefly to show that schomes of this kind cost money—which 
we might perhaps have expected. 

WHAT HOLBORN GUARDIANS DO. 

Over against the Committee’s objection to farm 
and labour colonies, the writer sets the success- 
ful working by the Holborn Guardians of Mit- 
cham Workhouse, which is simply “a farm and 
labour colony manned by paupers.” Not taking 
the cost of maintenance of paupers into account, 
the workhouse showed a profit for the year of 
£100. The whole of the produce of the farm, of 
the shoemaking and tailoring departments, was 
consumed in the Guardians’ own establishments. 
Properly organised the produce of such labour 
should come into the open market only to a 
very small extent. 

The writer finds that “the chief merit of the 
Report’ is that it recognises that the problem is 
one for practical experiment, and that it recom- 
mends the Local Government Board to encourage 
such experiments.” An Elizabethan statute 
empowers guardians to “set the poor on work” 
and to defray the expenses thus incurred, among 
which, however, wages are not specified. This 
defect is partly made good by an Act of 
George III, 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL NOW. 


Without further legislative powers there is 
already room for a wide range of experiment :— 

The essential condition for such progress at the 
present. moment is ample freedom for the various 
authorities to work on their own lines. That we shall 
have foolish as well as wise attempts is certain, but 
the survival of the fittest schemes, and the extinction 
of the unfit, will result, and the evolution of successful 
methods of treatment is certain, if only there be a 
sufficient variety of schemes for natural selection to 
work upon. But it must be natural selection, and 
not merely the selective fancy of the officials of the 
Local Government Board. 

The writer suggests that guardians with 
organisations of labour under them like that 
at Mitcham might admit to their workshops 
on wage-payment able-bodied applicants for 
outdoor relief, who were able pa willing to 
work. The wages should be chiefly in kind; 
and if the plan succeeded, for these “ first- 
class ayplicants” franchise disabilities might 
be abolished. 


, 

Wurre: Death rate from 12°5 to 13°9.—(1) Rutland, 
(3) Surrey, (4) Bucks, (5) Sussex, (6) Westmoreland. 

Ligut Grey: Death rate from 14°@ to 14*9.—(7) Berkshire, (8) Oxon, 
Herts, (11) Kent, (12) Hants, (13) Hunts, (14) Dorset, (15) 16) 

Mepium Gkey: Death rate from 15-0 to 15°9.—(17) Northants, (18) Derby, “ Suffolk, 
(20) Wilts, (21) Cumberland, (22) Leicester, (23) N. Riding, Yorks, ‘ambs, 
(25) Lincoln, (26) Somerset. ' 

Dark Grey: Death rate from 16:0 to 16 9.—(27) Gloucester, (28) Notts, (29) Cheshire, 
(30) E. Riding, Yorks, (31) Salop, (32) W, Riding, Yorks, (33) Norfolk. 

biack: Death rate from 17°0 to 18°6.—(34) Monmouth, ( 
wick, (37) Loudon, (38) Devon, (39) Staffs, (40) S. 
for}, (43) Durham, (44) N. Wales, (45) Lancs. 
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THE ALL-DEVOURING GRAVE 
* Awp its ANNuAL BILL or FARE. 


Mr. Hott Scuoortne finishes his series of pictorial] 
statisties on “ Hatches, Matches, and Despatches” in the 
Pall Mall Magazine for December. His first point is to 
show a strange sort of gallantry on the part of the King 
of Terror, who all through allows to a woman a greater 
expectation of life than to a man. 

At birth she has an advantage of three years and three 
months, and fifty years later the surviving woman is still a 

iter life than the surviving min to the extent of one year 
aud nine months. Even at the advanced age of ninety an old 
woman will, on the average, outlive an old man by three 
calendar months. 

WHEN MOST PEOPLE DIE. 


The people of England and Wales die, it appears, at 
the rate of over 1,500 a day, or 65 an hour, or more than 
one a minute. They die fastest under the age of five, 
and next fastest between 65 and 74, 


DEATH-MAP’ 
oF 
GLAND AND WALE 
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Out of every hundred deaths that occur, there die :— 


Under 5 years . . « 37°4 45—54 years 81 
a eg 6 ce. ee Es gs 30 9°8 
10—1l4 , 1°6 65-74 , . 11°8 
15-19 , « 2°83. TERE. yeti cn ce 828 
20-24 , . 2-7 85 yearsand upwards. 2°1 
Mae a oo 
SENS Fe Ie Total . 100-0 


OUR MOST FATAL FOES. 

The ten most fatal classes of disease are, as arranged in 
order of destructiveness :— 

1. Diseases of the respiratory system (bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, étc.). 

. Diseases of the nervous system. 

. Diseases of the circulatory system (heart disease). 

Phthisis or consumption. 

. Old age. 

. Diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Cancer. 

. Accident, negligence, suicide. 

. Small-pox, searlet fever, enteric fever, and diphtheria. 
10. Diseases of liver, ascites. 

These “enemies” are represented in Mr. Schooling’s 
picturesque way as darts of different lengths, striking at 
a map of England. No. 1 is more than -twice as deadly 
as any other class. Nos. 2,3,‘and 4 are nearly equal. 
There is a great drop to 5, then a smaller drop to 6, 7, 8, 
and 9, which are about the same; No. 10 again marks a 
drop of about one-half of 9. 

--""- REMARKABLE LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 

The enormous saving of life due to sanitation appears 
in the last thirty years. The death rate per thousand, 
which was pretty much the same from 1 to 1870, has 
dropped since the latter date from 22-4 to 18-7 in 1895 
* reg be seen from the following table for England and 

ales :— 


£2 OD WIM orp 09 dO 


~ "Deaths pe 

Period. 1000 living Period. 1000 living. 
1838-40 22°4 1866-70 > 22-4 
1841-45 ps 21-4 1871-75 oj 2220 
1846-50 23°3 1876-80 - 20°8 
1851-55 ‘ 22-7 1881-85 " 19-4 
1856-60 ‘ 21-8 1886-90 - 18°9 
1861-65 z 22-6 1891-95 a 87 


18 THE LIFE SAVED MOST OR LEAST PRODUCTIVE ? 
This means @ saving of 120,000 lives a year, or 10,000 a 
calendar month. Nor is the saving the 


ductive years of life. Out of a gain of nearly a 
and a half years to every million of males one-third 
of a million years are gained by men aged and 


two-thirds by men between 25 and 64. The figures 
are :— : 


Age period. ” Years of life gained, Years of life lost. 
0-M.. . - 255,840 . ° a Pie? 

15-24 . - * 261,872 . . PRS pac 
25-34. P . 844,906 . . i me: 
35-44 . . . 810,746 . . ; — 
45-54 . - Bier . . > _ 
55-64 . . 86,920. , F — 
65-74 . us » _ i . . 10,464 
75-84. " : ~- F 27,770 
35 and upwards. oe 13,451 

Total gain 1,490,824 . . » 91,685 

Total loss P 51,685 

Net gain F 


1,439,139 years per million males 
born. 


CRADLE ve7'sus COFFIN. 
The race between the cradle and the coffin is run with 
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varying success in different nations. The following table 
shows the results in the case of the six great Powers :— 
Number of births to every hundred deaths. 
United Kingdom M : ° . 


German Empire . 4 ; ‘ > . 161 
Italy . . + 4 5 R ° . 142 
Russia i ; 5 ; : : : 138 
Austria Hungary A ae Se ° 138 
France ‘ zi ’ é s é 101 
The six Powers combined . : ; ‘ 140 


THE RACE BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

It is interesting to observe that the United Kingdom, 
after peopling or appropriating one-third of the habitable 
globe, is still the most fruitful. The race between France 
and the British Isles in respect of home population, 
which began with France in a preponderance of two to 
one, is now decided in our favour :— 

When this century opened France had a population of 27 to 
28 millions; we, in 1801, were under eleven millions in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, with, say, four millions more 
in Ireland. In 1891 France’s population was 384 millions, 
and the population of the United Kingdom was also over 38 
millions. In 1896—a census year for France—our population 
is from 39 to 40 millions, and the result of the French census 
for April, 1896, shows a population of only 38} millions—so 
that Tivtag the course of the century, and before its close, this 
country has turned the 1801 home population [of about one-half 
of France’s 1801 population] into an actual majority. 





WOMAN’S PLEA FOR THE FRANCHISE. 
How iT Fares 1n THE Unitep STAtzs. 


Tue Bishop of Albany, Dr. Doane, contributes to the 
North American Review for November an article which he 
calls “Some Later Aspects of Woman Suffrage.” There 
is very little in it to call for special attention, but the 
Bishop places iy eae a pinnacle a certain Mrs. W. Crannell, 
who appears to have attended both the Republican and 
Democratic Conventions of this year in order to speak 
against the plea put forward by other women for the 
franchise. Both Conventions refused to admit a plank 
in favour of women’s suffrage into their programme, The 
Republicans put in a clause which meant nothing; the 
Democrats did not even do that. And why, asks Bishop 
Doane :— 

Mrs, Crannell knows; for, under God, it was due to her 
quiet, clear, strong, dignified presentation of the argument 
against woman suffrage that the plank proposed by Mrs, Blake 
was not introduced into the Republican platform; and that 
the whole thing was treated, in the Democratic Conyention, 
with “a silence that was almost contemptuous,” 5 

In the Forum for November, Dr. W. K. Brooks writes 
an article which he calls “ Women from the Standpoint 
of a Naturalist.” The only good thing ahout the article 
is the title. One does not need to be a naturalist in 
order to repeat such platitudes and fallacies of the 
dominant male as these :— 

If one who is not an expert in social seience may be 
permitted to have an opinion, it seems clear to a zodlogist that 
the only plea for female suffrage which can be admitted is 
the claim that it would benefit the community as a whole by 
strengthening democratic constitutional government, 

Many thoughtful persons are convinced that the average 
woman is far more likely than the average man of the same 
condition in life to act upon some other motive than mature 
disinterested judgment, and that the enfranchisement of women 
might add to the number of voters, already far too numerous 
in our country, who are led by tradition or self-interest or 
emotion, rather than by intelligent zeal for the welfare of the 
whole nation, 
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IS MANKIND PROGRESSING ? 

Tas large question is investigated by Elisée Reclus in 
the long and thoughtful paper which opens this month’s 
Contemporary. The writer begins by defining what he 
means by progress :— 

Whether progress brings happiness or not, it ought above all 
to be understood as a complete development of the individual, 
comprehending the improvement of the physical being in 
strength, beauty, grace, longevity, material enrichment, and 
increase of knowledge—in fine, the perfecting of character, 
the becoming more noble, more generous, and more devoted. 
So considered, the progress of the individual is identified with 
that of society, united more and more intimately in a power- 
ful solidarity. . 

THE BLISS OF THE SAVAGE. 


He next considers the condition of primitive or savage 
peoples, and compares it with that of civilised nations. 
He points out that the former is simple and consequently 
readily coherent and conformable to its ideal; while the 
latter is, though immense in range and infinitely superior 
in the forces at work, yet incoherent and inconsistent. 
Thus the simple Negritos are superior to us in goodness, 
justice, reverence, truth, and are absolutely devoted to 
the common interest. The Aleutians are much more 
highly civilised, with knowledge of art and science, yet 
show similar innocence, remaining in “a state of peace 
and perfect social equilibrium ” :— 

It is, then, established by the observation of facts and the 
study of history that many tribes, so far as the material satis- 
factions of life go, arrive at a state of perfect solidarity, both 
by the common enjoyment of the products of the earth, and by 
an equitable distribution of resources in case of dearth. .. . 
Community of work and of life carries with it a sense of 
distributive justice, perfect mutual respect, a wonderful 
delicacy of feeling, a refined politeness in words and in acts, a 
practice of hospitality which goes as far as the complete 
abnegation of self and the abandonment of personal property. 
. . » The man in a state more nearly approaching nature than 
the civilised man also possesses another immense advantage. 
He is more intimately acquainted with the animals and the 
plants, with the powerful scent of the earth, and the gentle or 
terrible phenomena of the elements. . . . He feels in perfect 
unity with all that which surrounds him, and of which, in his 
way, he comprehends the life as if all things moved with a 
rhythm which he himself obeyed. 

THE WOES OF THE CIVILISED. 

The advance towards civilisation involves the destruc- 
tion of the isolation which makes this social and natural 
unity easily possible, and the integration of smaller into 
larger groups. But “no union, pacific or forced, of two 
ethnical groups, can be accomplished without progress 
being accompanied by at least a partial regress,” The 
centre of gravity is displaced; a new organism replaces 
the old; industries and habits are altered, and the evolu- 
tion of structure must recommence. Hence worse inci- 
dents appear in our own civilisation than are found in 
the savage state, 

FOUR IMMENSE GAINS, 

These, then, are the losses of the human movement 
hitherto. What are the gains? M. Reclus answers, 
Firstly, humanity has arrived at self-consciousness: 
The habitable and navigable surface of the earth is com- 
pletely explored, Travel, colonisation, and trade have 
* made man the citizen of the planet.” The whole world 
watches the human drama as its centre shifts year by year 
or periol by Bernie. Secondly, as geography conquers 
space, Ristory as conquered time, The race is unifying 
itself in 
have the prodigious development of modern industry due 


point of duration as of extension. Thirdly, we - 


to science and invention; and fourthly, there is the 
intellectual advance seen in our analysis and synthesis of 
nature and mind; “psychology has become an exact 
science.” 

APPROACHING THE CAPITAL PROBLEM, 

M. Reclus now moves to his main question :— 

Thus admirably furnished with tools by its progress in the 
knowledge of space and of time, of the intimate nature of 
things and of man himself, is mankind at the present time 
prepared to approach the capital problem of its existence, the 
realisation of a collective ideal? Certainly. The work, if 
not of assimilation, at least of appropriation of the earth, is 
nearly terminated, to the profit of the nations called civilised, 
who have become by this very fact the nurses and educators 
of the world; there are no longer any barbarians to conquer; 
and consequently the directing classes will soon be without the 
resource of employing abroad their surplus national energy. 

THE TWO FIRST DUTIES. 

The internal problems will come to the front. The 
first is that of bread for all: the second is education for 
all, or bread for the mind. These once solved, not in the 
present beggarly manner, “the sense of justice bei 
satisfied by the participation of all in the material 
intellectual possessions of humanity, there would come to 
every man a singular lightening of conscience,” the sense 
of cruel inequality being a poison in the cup of all 
human joy. 

THE REDEMPTION OF THE BODY. 

If eyer—and it appears to lie in the path of eyolution—if 
ever the great organism of mankind learns to do what social 
organisms of not very large dimensions did and are doing— 
that is to say, if it complies with these two duties, not to let 
any one die of hunger or stagnate in ignoranee—it will then 
be possible to attempt the realisation of another ideal, which 
also is already pursued by an ever-increasing number of 
individuals—the ideal of reeonquering from the past all that 
we have lost, and becoming again equal in force, in agility, in 
skill, in health, and in beauty with the finest, strongest and 
most skilful men who have ever lived before us.” 

M. Reclus observes that “those of our young ba 
who are brought under very good hygienic conditions 
and undergo physical training, grow in form and strength 
equalling the most handsome savages,” while far surpass- 
ing them in intelligence; and concludes that min need 
not become “only an enormous brain swathed in wraps 
to keep him from taking cold.” 

A New “RETURN TO NATURE.” 

The modern man may also reconquer the real intimate 
comprehension of nature which the savage enjoys; he 
can re-enter the primitive cradle, relishing more keenly 
the return to the kindly maternal earth because of the 
light shed over it by science. 

Complete union of Man with Nature can only be effected by 
the destruction of the or nee ania as well as 
between les. Forsaking oli conventions, it is necessary 
that over tubteldunh should be able, in all brotherliness, to 
address himself inte one of his equals, and to talk freely of 
all that interests him. 

Has humanity made real progress in this way? It would 
be absurd to deny it. That which one calls “the democratic 
tide” is nothing else but this growing sentiment of equality 
between the representatives of the different castes, until 
recently hostile ome to the other. Undera rhorwae me yy 
changes in the surface, the work is being im the 
depths of the nations. ; : 

So M. Reclus answers his question with a compre- 
hensive affirmative, “Humanity has really progressed 
from crisis to crisis and from relapse to relapse, since the 
beginning of those miltions of years which constitute the 
short conscious period of our life.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERISTICS. 
By THE MAstTerR OF BALLIOL. 

A Great theme nobly handled is brought before the 
readers of this month’s Contemporary Review. One of 
the most thoughtful of living minds gives his idea of 
what is specially distinctive of our greatest dramatist. 
Professor Edward Caird begins his account of “ Some 
Characteristics of Shakespeare” by emphasising the 
extreme difficulty of his task. He finds no other way of 
discovering Shakespeare’s limits than by considering 
what he has not spoken of or laid stress on; and thus 
comes to note “ the somewhat aristocratic limitations of 
his political sympathies ” and “the want of any indica- 
tion of insight into the secrets of the religious life.” 

HIS ENVIRONMENT. 

But from his environment and actual lifework is to be 
drawn a positive estimate :— 

Shakespeare was, in.a sense, the highest flower of the move- 
ment to which we give the name of the Renaissance, the most 
perfect outcome of the new birth of human life and thought in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Now, what did this new 
birth consist in? It was a movement by which insurgent 
humanity threw off the external yoke of the Latin Church, 
with its dualistic morality, its transcendent theology, and its 
philosophy of foregone conclusions, and returned upon itself to 
enjoy the riches and fulness of its own natural life, and to 
discover in that life all that had hithert» been sought, as it 
were, in the clouds. 

Politically, the time was one of national rather than of 
democratic freedom: Shakespeare’s ideal was “ an England 
gathered into an army against its foes, around a heroic 
king like Henry V.” Both in religion and politics the 
period was one of emancipation without being one of 
internal conflict; and consequently “a great age for 


poetry.” 
HIS TWO CHIEF GIFTS. 

“Passing trom the age to the man, Dr. Caird asks :— 

When we say that Shakespeare was the greatest dramatic 
genius which the world has ever seen, what exactly does this 
imply? It implies, I answer, an extraordinary measure of two 
characteristic gifts : on the one hand, that gift of sympathetic 
insight by which the individual escapes from himself into 
another individuality, so as for the moment to see the world 
with that other’s eyes; and, on the other hand, the gift of 
rising above all special interests of individuals to a central 
point of view, and so of realising how in the drama of life 
those indiyidualities play upon each other, and by their action 
and reaction bring about the crisis which manifests their 
nature and decides their fate. Each of these gifts is closely 
connected with the other. 

If we divide great men into men of action and men of 
thought or universal receptivity,{Shakespeare belongs to 
the latter class, “ perhaps we may say that Shakespeare 
is nearer to Hamlet than to any other of his characters.” 
He suggests a man likely to become passion’s slave, 
finally saved from moral shipwreck not through pre- 
ventive prudence, but through the self-despair and self- 
disgust which followed as “ inevitable recoil” on self- 
indulgence. 

HIS “ ULTIMATE SECRET.” 

Just this universality of his sympathies leads him to 
evolve the catastrophe from within, as the rebound of 
the deed upon the doer, “ the outward play of accident” 
being almost exclusively “the opportunity. to let charac- 
ter display itself and work itself out” :— 

He is active, we might say, by excess of passivity. He so 
lives in each of his characters that nothing external, nothing 
unmotived by their own feeling and thought, seems to happen 
to any one of them. . The presentment of the issues is so 
natural and complete that they become all but transparent. . . . 
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And this, perhaps, is tho ultimate secret of great dramatic 
work and the reason why, in spite of the fearful catastrophe, 
a tragedy of Shakespeare sends us away, not with a mere feel- 
ing of horror and dismay, but with a sense of reconcilement. 
In the tragic crisis the movement of life has brought about a 
full statement of its problem; and fully to state the problem 
of life is almost to solve it. 
STRONG BY VIRTUE OF “HIS WEAKNESS.” 


These two notes, of an “all but unlimited passivity of 
sympathy” and a consciousness of the law of life im- 
manent in every character, are characteristic of the 
genius essentially dramatic :— 

And Shakespeare was the ideal dramatic poct, just because 
his all-tolerant soul set up no barriers between him and other 
men. We are, therefore, I think, entitled to say that he was 
the very reverse of a man.of action, that he was one whose 
strength grew ont of what might be called his weakness and 
impersonality of nature. For sympathies so open and impartial 
could not fail in the end to become just, and so to liberate him 
from the toils in which they seemed to ensnare him. 

HIS PERIOD OF “CURSING AND BITTERNESS.” 


Dr. Caird considers this picture to be confirmed by all 
that we know of his life. The joy of living appears un- 
checked in his earlier plays. But about 1600 begins his 
period of disillusionment :— 

If it be true of Shakespeare, as it was of Goethe, that he 
sought in art deliverance from thoughts and feelings which 
were overburdening his soul and poisoning his life, assuredly 
the author of “ Lear,” and “ Hamlet,” and “ Maebeth,” and 
“Timon ” had some * perilous stuff” weighing upon his heart 
at this time. Out of these plays one might collect a richer 
vocabulary of cursing and bitterness, the materials for a more 
emphatic commination service against man and nature, @ 
more complete exposure of the seamy side of life, and a n.ore 
fierce arraignment of the whole scheme of earthly things than, 
perhaps, is to be found in all literature besides. 

HIS EMERGENCE INTO JOSTER VIEWS. 


We find him “continually recurring to the idea of | 


suicide.” But— 

Art had given Shakespeare the power to say, and to say out, 
what he suffered, to console himself by the supreme consola- 
tion of consummate expression. In such expression he rose 
above his sorrow, and said, or at least felt, what he makes us 
feel, that there is a harmony which includes the discords of 
existence. By the very depth of his sympathy Shakespeare 
becomes just and recognises a justice in the world. 

Of his profession Shakespeare seemed often to cherish 
a low and resentful estimate; but while fretting under 
its Bohemianism, he felt its advantages. 

WAS HE AN AGNOSTIC? 

Of his specifically religious attitude, Dr. Caird’s closing 
sentences bear weighty witness :— 

Shakespeare is no dogmatist or theorist ; he certainly tells 
us nothing of his views as to the ordinary religious creed of 
his day, and some have even called him an Agnostic. But, in 
any deeper sense, it would be altogether untrue to call him so. 
For, even in his darkest tragedy, it is a moral principle which 
rules the evolution of events and brings on the tragic crisis. 
Shakespeare, as we have seen, is throughout faithful to the 
principle of Heraclitus; it is a man’s character that is his fate. 
And it would be the reverse of the truth to assert that, in its 
ultimate result and outcome, his view of life is sceptical or 
despairing. On the coutrary, we are able to say that the man 
who most profoundly measured all the heights and depths of 
human nature, and saw most fully all the humour and pathos, 
all the comedy and tragedy of the lot of man upon earth, was 
not embittered or hopelessly saddened by his knowledge, but 
brought out of it all in the end a serene and charitable view 
of existence, a free sympathy with every joy and sorrow of 
humanity, and a conviction thut good is strunger than ill and 
that the “ great soul of the world is just.” 
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CATERERS FOR THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

“Rounp the London Restaurants” is the title of an 
interesting paper by Mr. W. J. Wintle in the November 
Windsor, The writer tells of visits paid, but perhaps the 
interest centres in his interview with Mr. John Pearce, 
the managing director of “ Pearce and Bienty ” and the 
British Tea Table Company. 

FROM “GUTTER HOTEL” TO THE B. T: T. 

This is Mr. Pearce’s account of his carcer :— 

You see, he said, I went to work when I was nine years old, 
through the loss of both my parents, and I have had to work 
hard all my life. In 1866 I started with a coffee-stall at the 
corner of East Road and the City Road, and for thirteen years 
{ was there every week-day morning at four o’clock. Ialways 
had a notion of trying to attract the' working classes, so I 
called my stall “ The Gutter Hotel,” and the name caught on 
famously. You see 1 keep a drawing of the concern hung up 
in my office to remind me of the pit from whence I was digged. 
Well, by being very careful I managed to save a little money, 
and in 1879 I opened a shop in Aldersgate Street, but moved 
in 1882 to Farringdon Street, where I started the big place 
with the two bent mirrors in front, to show the public how 
they looked before and after trying my beef-steak puddings. 

Iran this place myself for four years, and supplied 6000 
meals a day, so I fancy I know a little about how the working- 
classes feed. But in 1886 a few wealthy gentlemen, who 
were interested in the experiment, formed a company, and 
now we have twenty-two houses, while the British Tea-Table 
Company, which is an outgrowth of Pearce’s Refreshment 
Rooms, Limited, and is under the same management, has 
twenty-four houses, making a total of forty-six establish- 
ments. Fourteen of these have temperance hotels connected 
with them. In Pearce’s refreshment rooms we supply 50,000 
persons every day, consisting almost entirely of workmen. 


WEEKLY WAGE AND WEEKLY FORESIGHT. 


An instructive induction male by him about the 
working-men is worth remembering :— 

My experience proves that they live up to their income. 
Here is a curious fact. If you show me our takings for any 
day, I can at once tell the day of the week. On Monday we 
get plenty of large silver, but it gradually dwindles from day 
to day, until on Friday we take more halfpence than anything 
else. Monday is our worst day, because so many of the men 
bring cold meat with them to their work, but the next worst 
day is Friday, when we find a great demand for haddocks and 
eggs. I used to put this down to religion, for many of our 
customers are Irish Catholics, until I noticed that the men 
who have such a light dinner on Friday often come back in 
the evening after paytime and indulge in a good square meal, 
So it is evidently more poverty than piety. 

METEOROLOGY AND MEAT. 

Another fact appears which the sociologist will care to 
note, as to the influence of temperature on appetite. 
Mr. Pearce says :— 

The weather makes a great difference in such a business as 
ours. A fallin the temperature means a rise of 25 per cent. 
in the sale of bread and butter. So much is this the case that 
we take careful note of the temperature every morning, and 
regulate our supplies accordingly. 

ANNUAL HECATOMBS TO THE DINNER-GOD. 


Of the annual output—would not “input” be a better 
term ?—the following figures are given :— F 

The weight of beef, mutton, pork and veal consumed 
during the course of the year would equal the weights of a 
drove of oxen numbering 995, a flock of sheep numbering 
1002, a herd of pigs numbering 1415, and 121 calves, Here 
are some more startling figures for the year. We consume 
990 tons of potatoes and 902 tons of flour. The eggs total up 
to 1,870,000, and as we sell them slightly under cost price, taking 


the year a8 a whole, this represents a very considerable loss ° 


in our annual accounts. We use 99,000 gallons of milk, 
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13} tons of cocoa, 58,300. pounds of tea, and.385,000 pounds of 
sugar, while we get through 110 tons of jam, 2} tons of 
pepper, 4$ tons of mustard, and 2640 gallons of vinegar. As 
a small offset against the profit of all this I may mention that 
we break 30,069 cups, 27,432 plates, and 12,648 saucers every 
year. You will bear in mind that these figures refer to 
Pearce’s Refreshment Rooms only, and do not include the 
Brit'sh Tea-Table establishments. 

It is pleasant to know that with a total staff under 
him of eight hundred persons, this director finds the 
chief reason of domestic servants going to ruin in that 
their lives are spent in practical slavery. ‘If they had 
more time for themselves, they would devote far more 
energy to their employer’s service.” The annual trip of 
his employees to Ramsgate is paid for by the sale of 
their kitchen refuse, grease, bones, and the rest. 

There are, it appears, some thirty vegetarian restaur- 
ants in London, supplying twenty thousand luncheons 
daily, and the first was opened only fifteen years ago. 
But twelve out of the thirty have rooms for flesh-eaters, 
where they can gratify their carnal preferences. 
Vegetarian restaurants are said to clear one hundred per 
cent. profit. 


MEMORIES OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

Miss Grace GiLcaRist contributes to Good Words a 
paper full of pleasant reminiscences of Christina Rossetti, 
who used to be a frequent guest at Mrs. Gilchrist’s. She 
recalls the “ first memorable visit” of the poetess to the 
home of the Gilchrists among the Surrey hills :— 

She was then a dark-eyed slender lady in the plenitude of 
her poetic powers, having already written some of her most 

rfect poems. To my child’s eyes she appeared like some 
fairy princess who had come from the sunny south to play — 
with me. In appearance she was Italian, with olive complexion 
and deep hazel eyes. She possessed, too, the beautiful Italian 
voice all the Rossettis were gifted with—a voice made up of 
strange sweet inflections, which rippled into silvery modu- 
lation in sustained conversation, making ordinary English 
words and phrases fall upon the ear with a soft, foreign, 
musical intonation, though she pronounced the words 
themselves with the purest of English accents. Most of all I 
used to wonder at and cdmire the way in which she would 
take up, and hold in the hollow of her hand, cold little frogs 
and clammy toads, or furry many-legged caterpillars, with'a 


“fearless love that we country children could never emulate. 


Even to the individual whisk of one squirrel’s tail from 
another’s, or the furtive scuttle of a rabbit across a field or 
common, nothing escaped her nature-loving ken: yet her 
excursions into the country were as angels’ visits, “ few and 
far between ;”’ but when there, how much she noted of flower 
and tree, beast and bird ! 

Miss Rossetti, it appears, was extremely shy. On the 
first visit she was too timid to venture down from her 
room, and Mr. Gilchrist had to go and bring her down. 
This, says Miss Gilchrist, was significant of “the sweet 
modest nature, from which all Ler growing fame could 
not detract an iota of that shy girlish humility which 
clung to her through life” :— 

The great charm of her personality was an unaffected 
simplicity which, wedded to her rare gifts, was irresistibly 
winning. This sweet simplicity of nature lent its charm to 
her treatment of children, for she read the heart of a child 
unerringly. 

Miss Gilchrist concludes :— 

The enduring charm of Miss Rossetti’s poetry will rest in its 
entire spontaneity; for sure'y no poet since William Blake has 
sung with less premeditated art than Christina Rossetti. And 
her pure, fragrant life fulfilled her poems; for its serene and 
tender humanity fitly enfolded the immortal heart of purest 


song. 


- 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION, 
Tae SETTLEMENT OF THE VENEZUELA DISPUTE. 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW, discussing the Treaty of Arbitration 
for the settlement of the Venezuelan frontier, raises the 
question whether the Venezuelans have not reason to 
complain, owing to the fact that they are not directly 
represented in the Transvaal. England has two arbi- 
trators, while Venezuela has none, for Dr. Shaw continues 
to write as if the Americans had occupied an impartial 
position, whereas we have throughout treated the 
Government of Washington as the advocate for their 
clients, the Venezuelans. With two American arbi- 
trators on the Board, the Venezuelans themselves do not 
seem to feel that there is any danger of their interests 
being overlooked. This confusion, however, is natural 
at the beginning of the new réle of the American Govern- 
ment, President Cleveland and the Venezuelans have 
shown true appreciation of the true position of the 
United States in all such controversies, 

FROM THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 

Dr. Shaw says :— 

Everybody has good reason to be satisfied. Out of the 
controversy which for a few weeks. was thought by many 
people on both sides of the ocean to endanger the good 
relations between England and the United States, there has 
come a better understanding than ever existed before, and a 
great enhancement of mutual respect. Americans know 
better than they did before that English public opinion 
desires just dealing, and that the real English feeling 
towards America is one of great friendliness and good-will. 
Englishmen, on the other hand, understand better than they 
did before that public opinion in the United States must 
be reckoned with, and that America has the courage 
of its convictions. There is good reason to believe that 
the happy settlement of the Venezuelan controversy is to be 
speedily followed by a general arbitration treaty between 
England and the United States, which will stand as a great 
testimony to the determination of both these nations that no 
future page of history shall be stained with the record of so 
monstrous a crime against civilisation as a war between the 
two halves of the English-speaking world. Such progress in 
the path of international righteousness is,—when also coupled 
with the testimony to national character, sanity and stability 
furnished by the presidential election,—news enough for one 
month, certainly. The two events, viewed together, may well 
give heart and courage to those who believe that it is worth 
while to keep on fighting the great battles of civilisation. 

From THE EnGuLisH Pornt or View. 

Mr. 8. Sidney Low contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century for December an article, in which he states the 
English point of view of the significance of the Anglo- 
American treaty providing for the arbitration of the 
Venezuela question. This treaty he regards as the most 
pregnant event of all this annus mirabilis 1896. It is true its 
importance and interest are much more for the people of the 
United States than for Englishmen, though the latter too are 
very closely concerned in it. It is an admission of the poli- 
tical hegemony of the United States in the two Americas, 
The precedent has been established which it is the chief object 
ef the Olney doctrine to set up. A novel attempt has been 
made to define the attitude of the United States towards the 
other Governments of the two Americas, A fresh article has 
been added to the code which regulates the relations of the 
civilised Powers to one another. How far the new system 


extends, and what its precise meaning and validity may be, 
are questions which the recent transactions have left in much 
uncertainty. 

But whatever answer there may be to those questions 
there is no doubt about one thing, namely, that— 

The United States has saddled itself with a vast addition to 
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its burdens and its dutics. It has asserted—successfully 
asserted—for itself a claim to be the general protector and 
arbiter of the American continent. The responsibility thus 
assumed is a heavy one. Nothing like it has existed in the 
world since the downfall of the Roman Empire. The United 
States is practically bound to intervene as protector, champion, 
and judge in equity whenever territorial changes on the 
American continent are contemplated, or the rights of an 
American State are menaced; to intervene by diplomacy if 
that will suffice, by fleets and armies if it will not. 

My. Low points out how easily a difficulty might arise 
which would compel the United States to face the 
alternative of tearing up the Olney doctrine, or going to 
war. South America is most sparsely peopled, and both 
Germany and Italy are pouring thousands of emigrants 
into the country :—~ 

Let us suppose—not an extravagant supposition—that some 
time in the early part of the next century a couple of millions 
of Germans find themselves living in Southern Brazil, and 
that they also find the government of a gang of half-caste 
attorneys and political adventurers at Rio Janeiro no longer 
tolerable. The Uitlanders revolt and are beaten; they appeal 
to their own Government for protection and annexation. 


What would Germany do? It is hardly in human 
nature to think that the German Government would not 
try to take a hand in such a very promising dispute. If 
Germany did, what would the United States do? It 
would either have to fight or buck down. 

Whichever alternative is taken the result would involve an 
addition to the external responsibilities, and an increase of 
the warlike resources, of the United States. This last result 
seems to be inevitable. No-nation can expect to take over the 
political control of an entire continent, to make itself .answer- 
able for permanently maintaining the existing geographical 
divisions of a group of States so large and (in some cases) 80 
distant as those of the two Americas, and tc secure. the 
integrity against colonisation, annexation, or other forcible 
intrusion, of territories at once so tempting, so weak, and in 
such a condition of economic and industrial. infancy, without 
being in a position to give effect to its wishes, If the scramble 
for South America once begins, neither the latent resources nor 
the moral influence of the United States will avail to protect 
its clients without the display of effective material strength. 

The old Monroe doctrine was one of self-centred isolation. 
A country, which aimed as far as possible at having no 
political relations with mh. States, could almost dispense 
with the luxury of fleets and armies. But the-new Monroe 


doctrine (which in some respects is rather the antithesis» 


than the legitimate development of its predecessor) cannot 
assuredly be maintained unless the citizens of the Republic 
are prepared to endure burdens and incur obligations from 
which hitherto they have been enviably free. 





Two hitherto unpublished letters of Sir Walter Scott 
are treasures any magazine might be proud of, all the 
more when the letters are of the fine self-revealing 
order. The Girl’s Own Paper for November is to be 
congratulated on beginning its new volume with this 
distinction. The first letter, dated January 3rd, 1824, 
was a request to his son’s superior officer begging him 
to extend his leave of absence on the ground of “ important 
family affairs.” These, as it proved, were no other than a 
love-match between the said son and a wealthy young 
lady, Miss Jane Jobson, then staying at Abbotsford. 
The truth comes out in the second letter—of date 
January 13th—again to the superior officer; and the 
genial way in which the old fatherly heart discloses itself, 
with many a gleam of humour and many a tinge of pathos, 
makes the great poet and novelist dearer than ever to the 
world that loves him. Much of the second letter is 
reproduced in autograph. 
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WANTED—A NEW ORDER OF KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS. 
A PLEA FOR THE BrorHERHoop or St. JOHN. 

Mr. W. K. Srripk contributes to the Forum for 
November a remarkable paper, in which he suggests 
that as national action is forbidden in Armenia, and 
international action seems to be impossible, it would be 
well for individuals to band themselves together after 
the manner of the Old Knights Templars, to create an 
Order at first directed to the performance of simple acts 
of charity, such as nursing the sick and feeding the 
starving in desolated regions of the Christian East :— 

National action raay be impossible just because it is 
national. But action of some kind must be undertaken unless 
the Armenian massacres are to be repeated at the first unlucky 
opportunity, National and international action having fail 
there remains voluntary action, and for voluntary action to be 
effectual, it is not in this case necessary that it should be 
initiated by national or international intervention. That 
weapon would be in the background, and could be employed 


BROTHERS OF ST. JOHN. 

It may seem that the mission of this “ Brotherhood of St. 
John ”—if I may so style this suggested society—would be in 
the nature of a forlorn hope, Gnd that the society would be 
offering itself as a corpus vile for a risky though perhaps 
interesting experiment. If this were so, I do not think it 
would tell very strongly against the proposal: there are 
always volunteers in’ plenty for the forlornest and most 
dangerous of enterprises. But in-truth it would not be so. 
It is not to be supposed that a few enthusiasts would recklessly 
scatter themselyes over the provinces of Asiatic Turkey, and 
proceed to defend the oppressed and defy the oppressor on 
every possible occasion. The course of action would probably 
be of a very different kind. 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

Starting with two or three seaport towns as their base, where 
they could purchase or construct buildings in strong positions, 
and where they could act in conjunction with, and as supple- 
mentary to, the European consulates, they might gradually 
extend their influence into the interior as their resources of 
men and money permitted, till a line of posts was established 
from sea to sea, with branches diverging laterally into the 
remote valleys of the interior. Each station would possess its 
own foree of militia or police, and some sort of fortress capable 
of affording at any rate a temporary protection to fugitives as 
well as to the members of the Brotherhood; and at longer 
intervals there might be depdts of more considerable size 
capable of holding out almost indefinitely against the attacks 
of any save regular troops. 

THB CITIES OF REFUGE. 

There would thus be existing, in the very heart of the now 
disturbed districts, cities of refuge, so to speak, which would 
not only be effectual sanctuaries in case of sudden local out- 
breaks, but would be capable of arresting in some degree the 
torrent of anarchy which will be let loose in Asia Minor when 
that country falls or is forced from the grasp of the Turk. 
These stations would also become in the interval centres of 
trade and industry, and by being the pioneers of commercial 
and agricultural development would be the first to profit by 
every fresh extension of their sphere of influence; while, as 
they would not be working for their own enrichment,—-and 
the appropriation to local improvements of all profits above a 
low fixed rate of interest must be one of the first of their 
rules,—they would be free from the temptations to which the 
promoters of less disinterested enterprises are prone. 

A REVERSION TO THE ORIGINAL TYPE. 

For such a task the descendants of one of the proudest 
Orders of chivalry may seem but little fitted; but, in truth, 
the undertaking would hardly differ more from the ordinary 
conception of their work and constitution than their own ideal 
differed from itself at various periods of their history. The 


% 
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with far more force on the occasion of thé very firstdispute. ~~ 
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world may not be about to see another Crusade—though that 
is by no means certain—but the Brotherhood of St. John has 
reverted to its original character. If any human institution 
is capable of dealing with the perplexing and threatening 
condition of affairs in the East, it is probably an Order which 
has behind it so noble a history, and has so often proved at 
once its pliancy and its toughness. 

Mr. Stride’s suggestion is one which might be carried 
into effect, for at present nothing can be done to secure 
the administration of relief in Armenia owing to the 
certainty that those who administer it would be 
plunderéd and possibly massacred themselves: If, how- 
ever, Mr. Stride’s proposals were carried out the work of 
relief could. be carried on under the protection of a 

ised Order, the creation of which would be a very 
practical testimony of the reality of the 


- Christian and Humanitarian enthusiasm of our time. 
’ There must be at least.a dozen millionaires in London 


who could endow such an Order with a million as a nest 


‘egg. Itisa kind of work which Baron Hirsch weuld 
shaye delighted in if the Armenians had been Jews; but 


all millionaires surely are not of the Jewish persuasion. 
Besides, there are a hundred men in the United States 
alone who could equip such an Order complete in every 
detail without being conscious of having depleted their 
bank account by a penny piece. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY; 
Or, Work As tHe Source or Moratiry. 


In the Forum for November there is a very aeons 
article by William Ferrero, under the title “ Work an 
Morality,” the point of which is that all our morality 
results from habit of work, and that is the curse 
which has counteracted the effect of the Fall. Speaking 
of the evolution of civilisation and morality, he says :— 


We are, in short, as compared with our ancestors, what a 
tamed dog is, as compared with a wild dog; for civilisation is 
to man what taming is to animals. Hence there arises the 
problem, ss ane y what ene has rye — eee 
ensued, and why have so many millions of men thus radically 
changed their cueinsaen? 

The majority of men nowadays possess a peaceable character 
because they are accustomed to perform a certain amount of 
work daily in a methodical manner: the habit of regular and 
methodical work has the violent impulsiveness of 
man’s primitive character. en man, as is the case to-day, 
has succeeded in subduing his natural propensity toward a life 
of idleness and pleasure, and in transforming himself into a 
living machine which continues day after day to perform the 
same work, the character becomes milder, less violent, and 
more controllable. “a 

It will appear strange that methodical work should be thus 
able to admirably subdue the innate violence of human nature ; 
but the phenomenon is easily explained when one considers 
that the primitive violent impulsiveness is the effect of an 
excess of unemployed mental energy which methodical work 
helps to use up, ; 

A certain degree of self-control is the first condition-of all 
morality; for of what avail are moral precepts when the 
character is the slave of passion and acts upon the spur of the 
moment? Therefore, the habit of methodical work is the 
basis of all ethics, There is so much truth in this, that, by 
one of the most wonderful phenomenon of atavism, the incapa- 
city for work reappears in criminals and is perhaps one of the 
chief characteristics of their psychology. 

The capacity for methodical work is in short the ver 
essence of morality, the quality upon which all others depend. 
Those who do not possess it may be able to partially make up 
for this defect by brilliant intellectual qualities, but they will 
always remain fundamentally imperfect individuals: those 
who possess this quality and do not endeavour to develop it by 
practice are dissipating the most precious treasure. 
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TWO PICTURES OF MODERN SOCIETY. 
1.—THEe WHITE SLAVES OF BRADFORD. 

TuE activity of the Independent Labour party in 
Bradford, East and West, will: become less puzzling to 
Liberals who read Mr. R. H. Sherard’s “‘ White Slaves of 
England” in this month’s Pearson’s. He describes the 
lot of the wool-combers of Bradford, and it is a gruesome 
story he has to tell. ‘“ Their pallor,” he says, “ their 
great weariness, stamp them with an appearance almost 
ethereal or wraithlike.” He had several of them 
weighed, and tall men among them, but “not in one 
single instance did the machine register a heavier weight 
than 10 stone.” This 
maximum weight: had - 
gained 21 Ibs. in ten 
weeks in another em- 
ployment, but on re- 
suming the combing, 
he lost Q9lbs. in a 
fortnight. Theaverage 
weight of the men was 
below 9 stone. At one 
of the worst “rushing 
shops” in the town 
the men were pale, 
haggard, puny—more 
like spectres than men. 
One of. them, an old 
_man, said he had not 
averaged twelve 
shillings a week dur- 
ing all the years he 
had worked. Mr. 
Sherard was nearly 
overpowered by the 
stench which came 
into the street from the 
wool - sorting rooms, 
heated and oily; yet 
the men must work in 
the rooms themselves 
from sixty-one to sixty- 
four hours a_ week, 
with Saturday after- 
noons often thrown in 
in addition. At other 
times the work is 
painfully intermittent; 
yet the men are never 
told when the factories 
are going to stop; they ‘4 
have to trudge in all 
weathers to the mill 
only to be told there is no work for them. The average 
number of weeks which a. wool-comber can hope to work 
during the year is.only twenty-five. 

The wages are very low. Even when working full time, a 
man has difficulty in earning 20s. a week. Mr. Shaftoe puts 
the average wage for the men at 14s. all the ycar round. ... At 
the factories where work is assured all the year round, the 
average wage for the men is 18s, a week. 

And be it remembered this is night work, paid at the 
rate of 33d. an hour. The day work is done by women, 
who are paid 2$d. an hour. In huxdveds of families the 
husband works by night and the wife by day. “ No better 
device for the separation of the sexes could have been 
invented.” What the home-life can be may be fancied. 

The heat in the wool-combing rooms is at times so extreme 
that perforce men, and women, too, return to the simplicities 











A WHITE SLAVE AT WORK. 


of tropical climates.... The noise is deafening—a grinding, 
screeching noise ; the whole" place vibrates. ‘I'he heat is very 
grcat, and the air is full of a yellow, noisome dust. 

In the daytime there is a woman at each machine, and these 
are women of every age, from bent old grandams of seventy 
down to mere children, the rest, for the most part, wearing 
the passée look of middle age. “ Girls of twenty look forty,” 
said one to me. 


2.--Tue GitpEp Yours or THE Savoy. 


So fare the men and women who make solid contribu- 
tion, at least, to the production of our wealth. Now 
take this picture from the English Illustrated of some of 

the men who produce nothing, their 

entire energies being exhausted in spend- 
ing. “The beau of modern Babylon,” as 

sketched by X., contrives to spend a 

great deal. One “Johnnie,” among a 

host of other luxuries, © occasionally 

indulges in a bath of hot milk, in a tank 
specially prepared and fitted up in his 
bathroom. ‘T'wo sove- 
reigns is his usual pay- 
ment for lunch. £10 
per head is not an un- 
usual sum for dinner. 
Massage takes the 
place of exereise. But 
this is the picture 
which wool - combers 
in Bradford and politicians 
everywhere will do well to 
ponder :— , 

One winter evening, about 
two years ago, a dinner was 
given at the Savoy Restaurant 
by one of those wealthy lads 
which cost an enormous sum. 
The dining-room was spécially 
upholstered in red. ~ Fruit- 
bearing trees were placed upon the 
table, and ranged round the room. 
The guests plucked ruddy cherries, 
peaches, grapes, oranges, from the 
growing branches. A perfumed 
fountain was improvised for the 
occasion. Costly presents were given 
to each diner. The markets were 
ransacked for sumptuous and ex- 
pensive food and drink, and the 
amount of the bill conferred a sense 
of peace upon those: who. partook of 
the feast but did not have to 
pay. Music of the best qualified 
the sensuality of this Gargantuan 
exploit. 





McClure’s Magazine, 
McClure’s for December contains a series of views 


of Bethlehem, which Mr. 8.8. McClure has been visiting. 


There are two stories by Rudyard Kipling, and one by 
Tan Maclaren; and there is the incvitable Nansen sketch. 
Other features of the month are directed to the due 
cultivation of American hero worship—*the earliest 
known portrait” of Grant, taken when he was twenty- 
one; Hamlin Garland’s sketch of his early life, and an 
unpublished portrait of Washington. 


Saran Tooey’s account of Christmas with the Royal 
Family, and a sketch of Lady Jeune and her daughters 
are among the principal features of the Temple Mayazine 
for December. 
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THE HIGH PRIEST OF FASHION. 
An INTERVIEW wiTH M. Worth. 


One of the most interesting papers in the December 
number of the Lady’s Realm is Miss Belloc’s account of 
her conversation with the famous man-milliner of Paris. 
The article is copiously illustrated with pictures showing 
M. Worth’s artistic handiwork, for the essence of M. 
Worth’s success lies in the fact that he has endeavoured 
to make a picture of each costume, adapting it to the 
figure and complexion of the wearer. M. Worth says :— 

We often send photographs of some of our newest creations 
to all parts of the world. Of late years the lay figure’ has 
been brought to an extraordinary state of perfection, and in 
many cases, we have mannequins exactly reproducing our 
foreign customers’ peculiarities of form, etc. Indeed, this 
system of fitting has many advantages, especially when, as 
not unfrequently happens, a client requires twenty to thirty 
dresses to be made for her at one time. The most successful 
and newest lay figure is made on the same principle as an 
india-rubber cushion, and with the help of a pattern bodice, 
or even the measurements, can be made to express exactly the 
size and shape required. Another an] more usual mannequin 
is that worked by a series of buckles and straps, which also 
expands till it exactly fits the lining placed over it.” 

‘There are many curious and interesting facts mentioned 
in the article as to the rage that sets in for certain 
colours and fashions. When Rachel the actress, for 
instance, bought out of charity a piece of material of 
yellow colour and had it made up for her own use, she 
looked so well in it, that every woman in the theatre 
determined to have a dress made in the same colour, 
with the result that every manufacturer who was lucky 
enough to have yellow material iu stock made a very 
handsome profit ; but it is, of course, a great delusion to 
suppose that because one woman looks well in anything 
that all women will look equally well. M. Worth says :— 


“Of course, there are certain people who can wear anything 
and look well—your English Countess of Warwick, for one of 
them—but there are not many such in the world.. As to who 
sets the fashion,’ he added after a pause, “that affords an 
easier solution. There can be no doubt that certain eéjantes, 
who have the courage of their convictions and a belief in their 
own charms, can impose whatever style of drcss suits them 
best on the world at large. For instance, a beautiful woman 
with a long neck wears a high collar, and all her plain friends 
follow her example. A notable leader of fashion gets tired of 
narrow skirts and appears suddenly in a full round jupe. 
Her appearance creates a sensation, and the next day those 
women who have scen her in some public place or on some 
official occasion, wearing with grace and effect what appeared 
outré and old-fashioned, follow her example. Still, women 
are exceedingly conservative, and in the matter of fashion,” 
concluded M. Worth, smiling, “ Englishwomen distinguish 
themselves as being so, and are, on the whole, Tory dans 
” 

Miss Belloc asked the great artist-dressmaker—who 
by the way, as might be expected, does not approve of 
scientific or of tailor-made costumes for ladies—where he 
got his ideas. He replied :— 

“As to where I get my ideas: sometimes from a piece of 
old Church embroidery or a scrap of Louis Quinze brocade, 
picked up in an old curiosity shop. Often I have reconstituted 
« whole piece of material from a small breadth taken out of a 
Court céstume or vestment. When I am satisfied, or as satis- 
fied as Tam over likely to be, with a design, it is reproduced 
to my order in different schemes of colouring, and even of 
material. I yery much enjoy designing picture-costumes.” 


An excellent portrait of Professor Shuttleworth is 
given in the December Humanitarian, along with an 








interview on his well-known views of “dramatic salva- - 


tion,” as it is rather awkwardly called, 
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WHAT THE COLLEGES HAVE DONE FOR 
AMERICA. 

Proressor THwinG, writing in the North American 
Review for November, gives some interesting facts and 
figures illustrative of the extent to which American 
colleges have educated the people who have built up 
the United States and governel America. Professor 
Thwing says:— 

The American college has rendered a service of greater 
value to American life in training men than in promoting 
scholarship. It has affected society more generally and 
deeply through its graduates than through its contributions to 
the sciences. Its work for America gnd for the world has 
been done at second-hand through the men whom it has 
educated. It has been rather a mother of men than a nurse 
of scientists. 


Turning to the professions, and beginning with 
ministers of religion, Professor Thwing points out that 
an analysis of the contents of the standard work of 
reference as to notable ministers of religion in the United 
States— - 
shows that of the eleven hundred and seventy clergymen 
therein named, 74 per cent. of those who are Episcopalian, 78 
per cent. of those who are Presbyterian, 80 per cent. of those 
who are Congregational, and 97 per cent. of those who are 
Unitarian clergyman, are graduates, 

. As it is in religion so it is in literature:— 

Of the five or six men who are regarded by common suffra 
as the greatest poets of America, four out of the five, or five 
out of the six, are college-trained. - No one also would hesitate 
to say that of the five greatest historians of America, all are 
also college-trained. : 

In the missionary field, almost all the American 
missionaries are graduates of the colleges :— 

The American college, therefore, represents the greatest 
and most direct work which America has done for the world. 

' Of its political field, Professor Thwing says :— 

OF the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
forty-two had a liberal education. Three members of the 
committee of five appointed to draft the Declaration—Jefferson, 
Adams, and Livingston—were college-bred. At least thirty- 
five of the fifty-five men who composed the Convention of 1787, 
which framed the Constitution, had had the advantage of a 
classical education. The men who were most influential in 
the struggle which resulted iu the adoption of the Constitution 
were men trained at college. Of our Presidents, fifteen are 
college graduates; and thirteen also of the Vice-Presidents. 

The same evidence as to the influence of the college is 
visible wherever we turn, even at the bar :— 

Every Chief Justice of the United States has been a college 
graduate except one; and that one, John Marshall, was a 
Student at the College of William and Mary until the 
outbreak of the Revolution interrupted his undergraduate 
career. More than two-thirds of the associate judges of the 
Supreme Court and about two-thirds of the present Circuit 
Court judges are college graduates. At the present time 
every member of our Supreme Court has received a liberal 
education. 


Rev. F. W. Newnan, writing from ten years’ experi- 
ence in East London, emphasises the value of small 
settiements. ‘The tendency is to grow in size until 
“Toynbee Hall, for example, has become a mammoth 
institution.” But the fundamental conception is that of 
men and women living quiet brotherly lives among their 
fellows—not that of a polytechnic. In his opinion “the 
final and most fruitful form of settlement work will be 
found in small communities of workers, closely associated 
with the life of the churches in the districts occupied, 
and in continual touch with suburban congregations. 
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GOVERNOR ALTGELD OF ILLINOIS. 
A Sxetcu oF A FAaLLen LEADER. 


Mr. F. F. Browne, tlie editor of the Chicago Dial, 
contributes to the National Review for December some 
account of John P. Altgeld, the famous governor who 
was the direct genius of the Chicago Convention which 


nominated Mr. Bryan. 
_ A WELL-ABUSED MAN. 

No man has been more roundly abused, not even Mr. 
Hanna, than Governor Altgeld. Mr. Browne says :— 

Such words as “ fool,” “fraud,” “robber,” were introduced 
early in the eampaign ; and “ crank,” “socialist,” “ anarchist,” 
apparently the modern equivalents. of, “infidel” and 
“heretic” in religion—proved special favourites and were 
made to do continuous and heroic service. A somewhat casual 
glance through newspaper editorials and printed speeches 
have yielded such additional specimens as “ lunatic,” “ ruffian,” 
“tramp,” “ viper,” “ dog,” “ass,” “mule,” “donkey,” “fanatics,” 
“ dupes,” “upstarts,” “adventurers,” “ignoramuses,” “ hood- 
lums,” “thugs,” “débris,” “dregs,” “windfalls,” “ rare rascals,” 
“repudiators,” “ conspirators,” “ rebels,” “traitors,” “advocates 
of riot and: the toreh,” “ red-handed anarchists,” “arch-devil.” 

FOR FREE SILVER AND NO COMPROMISE. 

As a matter of fact Governor Altgeld drew fire not 
because he was so bad, but because he was so powerful. 
Mr. Browne says :— 

From the very opening of the Convention, its leader and 
dominating spirit was John P. Altgeld, Governor of Illinois. 
He was the brain and will of the Convention, as Bryan was— 
very literally—its voice. Bryan’s nomination was in the 
nature of an accident; Altgeld’s leadership was inevitable 
from his position and his personal qualities—from his abilities, 
his courage, and his practical political sagacity. Even before 
the Convention assembled, he had done more than any other 
man to-forecast its character, to create the situation and shape 
the issues which were there developed. Ina speech of great 
power, delivered on one of the opening days of the Convention, 
before the adoption of a platform or balloting for a candidate 
for the Presidency, he had defined the issue and sounded the 
key-note of the coming struggle. The issue was “Free 
Silver,” and the key-note was “ No compromise.” 

THE ANTECEDENTS OF ALTGELD. 

Mr. Browne first made the acquaintance of Governor 
Altgeld by reading a MS. on,“ Penal Reform,” which the 
future Governor had sent to a firm of which Mr. Browne 


was a reader :— 

Shortly after this he was elected a judge of one of our 
county courts, and served upon the bench with credit, as I 
understood from members. of the bar. During this period he 
wrote and spoke much on topics of general public interest;and 
also began taking a practical part in politics. In 1892 he was 
nominated by the Democratic Party as Governor of Illinois, 
and was clected by a substantial majority. His official and 
public acts since that time are matters of record and of 
history. I have understood that in the fifteen or twenty years 
preceding his election as judge he had accumulated a fortune 
of half a million or a million dollars. He had come to Chicago 
a poor bay, I think from some town or village in Ohio (he was 
born in Germany), and after a hard struggle with poveity he 
was ‘admitted to the bar, where he worked his way to a 
lucrative law practice. The most of his fortune, however, was 
made by lucky investments in real estate. His operations, it 
was said, were marked by a far-seeing sagacity, an un- 
sparing analysis of ail the factors of a situation and a 
boldness that seemed bordering on recklessness in carrying 
his plans into execution. He bought outlying tracts of 
land and sub-diyided them for the market; he mort- 
gaged his land and erected business blocks and rows of 
houses which he sold at a profit; he appeared to tike heavy 
chances, but the results usually sustained his judgment. Trese 
personal details would scarcely call for mention here, were they 
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not significant in illustrating the practical side of Governor 
Altgeld’s character, and in showing something of the activities 
and vicissitudes of his career. He is yet, I believe, but about 
fifty years of age. In appearance he is rather above medium 
height, of well-developed figure, and hair and beard untouched 
with grey.. His manners are dignified, and his face is at once 
strong and refined—in fact, he is one whose presence would 
attract attention in any company of distinguished men. Some- 
thing in his expression, and in his careless manner of allowing 
his hair to fall over his forehead; marks him peculiarly as the 
caricaturist’s prey. 
HIS RECORD AS GOVERNOR. 

Of Governor Altgeld’s réle as Governor of Illinois, Mr. 
Browne speaks well. He says:— 

The two most noteworthy events in Governor Altgeld’s 
official career, and those with which his name ‘is conspicuously 
connected, are the “pardon of the Anarchists” and the acts 
in connection with the labour riots in Chicago in 1894. The 
former made him probably the most. hated man in America; 
the latter raised an issue’ that stirred the whole country, that 
was cafried into the national platform of a great party, and 
has been made @ prominent feature of a great national cam- 
paign. Mr. Altgeld had been Govornor for something over a 
year, and, as far as I recall, had won good opinions from the 
people by his faithful administration of their affairs. He had 
shown zeal and energy, and high executive ability; progres- 
sive and scientific methods had been introduced into the 
management of public institutions; the educational interests 
of the State had received careful attention; measures for 
humane and philanthropic work—as the factory laws for the 
protection of children—had found in him an earnest and& 
efficient supporter, 

A STRONG MAN. 

Mr. Browne enters into detail to explain how it was 
his pardon of the Anarchists created so much feeling in 
Chicago, and also sets forth clearly and lucidly what 
Governor Altgeld did during the Pullman Strike. He 
Says :— 

The current misconception of him and of his acts would be 
grotesque were it less pernicious. Trained in the knowledge 
and practice of the law, with a strict regard for the observance 
of legal forms and requirements, he has yet been successfully 
represented as the friend of lawlessness. An individualist 
in ree pes and opinion—one who, his mind once fixed, 
would hold his course indifferent to the current of the hour— 
he is yet depicted as a demagogue, notwithstanding that his 
most important acts have been done in the very teeth of public 
sentiment. With that readiness to impute low aims and 
motives which is a curse of party politics, it was said that he 
“truckled to the lower classes,” that his object was to “ cateh 
the labour vote”; yet when occasion arose, as it did in con- 
nection with the labour-contracts of the State Penitentiary, 
he antagonised the labour unions as unhesitatingly as he had 
antagonised the newspapers and the so-called “better ' ele~ 
ments” of society. It is easy to see that such a man must 
have a rocky path; and he has had it, and has held his course 
in it. The man who can do this, unmoved and undeterred by 
the disapproval and denunciation of his fellows, must be either 
very strong or very dull; and, the bitterest enemies of 
Governor Altgeld have never called him dull. 

All this is true, but it did not prevent Governor 
Altgeld being rejected by one of the greatest majorities 
ever polled when he stood to be re-elected as Governor 


of Illinois. 


CuristTuas mistletoe, with its reminders of the remote 
British past, will probably cause some readers to turn 
with keener interest to Mr. T. H. B. Graham’s study: of 
Druidism in Gentleman’s, Lovers of old London will be 
attracted by Mr. W. Connor Sydney’s “Memories of 
St. James’s Square.” Mr. Travers Buxton brings up 
fresh material from his mining in the correspondence of 
Andrew Marvell. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE LATEST BISMARCK REVELATIONS. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RussfA AND GERMANY. 


Dr. D1Luo0N writes a very successful article upon the 
German Policy in the Fortnightly Review. He says & 
great deal that is well worth while noting as to the way 
in which the Germans have worked for the-success which 
they had achieved in many departments of life, and he 
defends the policy of Prince Bismarck against the 
strictures that have been brought against it. He ridi- 
cules the idea that there was any grave breach of good 
faith in the concluding of sueh a treaty with Russia 
which enabled Germany to isolate France and practically 
add Russia to the Triple Alliance for the maintenance of 


European peace. 
WHAT GERMANY HAS LOST. 


Dr. Dillon thus summarises the results of the adoption 
of the opposite policy of Count Caprivi :— 

The “ wire” between Berlin and St. Petersburg is broken, 
and irreparably broken, for the sake of the Triple Alliance, 
and England; yet the Triple Alliance is certainly not 
stronger, and is probably weaker than ever before; Germany’s 
relations with Great Britain haye come to depend upon pass- 
ing accidents or popular whims rather than ‘on State con- 
siderations; France, whose isolation spelt peace, is become 
the leading power in Europe, and has changed Germany’s 
staunchest friend into a presumptive enemy; Germany’s 
colonial dreams are further from realisation than ever before, 
and she has forfeited the commanding position in Europe 
which Bismarck had conferred upon her by the waving of his 
magician’s wand. 

Dr. Dillon says it cannot be seriously maintained that 
the obligations entered into absolutely with Russia were 
incompatible with those that bound Germany to her 
other allies. He concludes his article by saying that 
the sooner we go to school with Germany, instead of 
preaching morality to her, the better for ourselves. 


RUSSIA AS MRS, TANQUERAY. 


Another writer signing himself “ W.” writes in the 
same magazine on “ Prince Bismarck’s Secret Treaty.” 
He takes a very adverse view, and says that, whether it 
was or was not in consonance with the more honourable 
conditions of diplomacy, there can be no doubt of the 
demoralising influence it exercised upon the course of 
political evidence during the period it remained in force. 
He says :— 

Indeed, the political history of Europe, from 1884 to 1890, is 
punctuated with mysteries, to which the Secret Treaty will be 
found an infallible clue. In a similar way the denunciation 
of the treaty by Count Caprivi, in 1890, explains another 
whole series of events. Now that we know that a return to a 
loyal foreign policy was one of the cardinal points in the 
famous Neue Kurs, the origin of the French visit to Cronstadt, 
with its fruition in the Toulon fétes, and in the triamphal 
progress of the Tsar from Cherbourg to Chalons, is clear 
before us, We can understand the Anglo-German Agreement 
relating to Africa and Heligoland, in June, 1890, the cold 
formality of the Kaiser’s visit to Russia two months later, the 
festive entertainment of a British squadron at Fiume in the 
following year, and the cordiality of the state visit of the 
German Emperor to London in July, 1891. f 

On the whole “W.” seems to think that the results 
have justified Prince Bismarck’s calculated indiscretion. 
The following observation concerning the effect of this 
revelation on the Franco-Russian understanding is some- 
what amusing :— 





The Republic has found a partner, and has made merry over ° 


the termination of a long single blessedness. But now, 
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unfortunately, these wretehed revelations have come, and 
La Belle Russie turns out to be no better than she should be, 
a lady with a past, a sort of second Mrs, Tanqueray on a very 
large scale. The facts are damning. In March, 1890, she 
was begging in yain that her irregular ménage with the 
German Kaiser might not be terminated after six years of 
secret cohabitation. In July, 1891, she was showering 
caresses on her French bridegroom at Cronstadt, and two 
months later she was borrowing 300,000,000 roubles of him 
under the plea of natural affinities, which were alleged and 
believed to reach back for ages. The story is too terrible. I 
do not, however, blame Russia, and I will not be guilty of the 
impertinence of condoling with France; but the story has a 
warning and a moral. 





TURNING SLUMS INTO PARKS. 

An interesting chapter in the evolution of the Greater 
and Better New York is told in the Century Christmas 
number by Mr. Jacob A. Riis. He reviews the progress 
made with manifest gratitude. The policy of replacin 
the worst slums by parks and open spaces is’ one whie 
might well be copied in the most crowded districts of 
South London :— 


Mulberry Bend is gone, and in its place haye come 
grass and flowers and sunshine. Across the Bowery, 
where 324,000 human beings were known to live out of 
sight and reach of a green spot, four of the most crowded 
blocks havé been seized for demolition, to make room for the 
two small parks demanded by the Tenement-House Commis- 
sion. Bone Alley, redolent of filth and squalor and wretched- 
ness, is to go, and the children of that teeming neighbourhood 
are to have a veritable little Coney Island, with sand-hills and 
shells, established at their very doors. Who can doubt the 
influence it will haye upon young lives heretofore framed in 
gutters? I goats whether the greatest wrong done the 
children of the poor in the past has.not been the ssthetic 
starvation of their lives rather than the physical injury. - In 
the park to be laid out by the Schiff fountain, in the shadow 
of. the Hebrew: Institute,—one of the noblest of charities,—a 
great public bath is to rise upon the site of the ‘present 
rookeries, harbinger of others to come. All about, new school- 
houses are going up, on a-plan of structural perfection and 
architectural excellence at which earlier school-boards would 
have stood aghast. 

The Mott Street barracks are on their last legs. The rear 
houses were cleared by order of the Board of Health last June, 
and eyen the saloon-keeper who collected the rents admitted 
to me, when it was well over, that it was a good thing. These 
tenements were among the first to be seized under the sanitary 
expropriation law. They were nearly the worst in the eity, 
and hopeless from structural defects. The rift between the 
front and rear buildings—it hardly deserves the name of gap— 
is just six feet ten inches wide. Through it came whatever of 
sunlight and air reached the rear houses, for they backed up 
against the rear tenements on Elizabeth Street, so that one 
could put his hand through the dark little windows on the 
stairs, and. touch the wall of the neighbour’s house, hardly a 
foot away. 

Mr. Riis thinks none of the great cities he has seen can 
compare with New York for natural advantages and real 
attractiveness, and is hopeful of a civic life worthy of so 
noble a setting. 





Winter Sports in Friesland is the subject of a charm- 
ing paper by Miss Julia Scott-Moncrieff in Badminton. 
Friesland, with its miles and miles of glorious ice, 
stretching out in all directions, is described as the ver, 
Paradise of skaters. The illustrations by Lancelot Spee 
lend additional vivacity to the narrative. ‘Colt Hunting 
in the New Forest” is a form of exereise the outsider 
might scarcely expect to find reckoned among sports, yet 
so Lord Arthur Cecil reckons and describes it. 
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DOGS AS SOLDIERS. 
A Sucezstion ror Lorp WOLSELEY. 

Tit Bits has been amusing itself the last month by 
suggesting that dogs should be trained to play football, 
and an astonishing yarn is told by one correspondent, of 
a dog who became such a passionate cricketer that it 
would field balls until it was worn out with exhaustion, 
and catch the players out until it broke its front teeth 
with the ball. There is, of course, no saying what a dog 
will do if it is taught, although the development of a taste 
for football and cricket was hardly regarded as within 
the possibilities of the canine race. 

It is otherwise with the use of dogs as warriors. 
From of old time the dog has been a fighter, and it would 
seem that even to day in all modern armies, excepting 
the English, he has a recognised place. Mrs. Edith 
Cuthell contributes to the United Service Magazine for 
December a brief but extremely interesting paper on 
this subject, from which I venture to take the following 
extracts :— 

IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

Dogs have been used in warfare from very ancient times. 
Almost the first mention of them is that the King of Lydia 
used them against the Aremanians, feeding them entirely on 
meat to make them fierce. Then the Magnesians always 
fought in three divisions, one of soldiers, one of slaves, and 
one of dogs. Again, among the ancients, Cyrus, King of 
Persia, kept packs of dogs to use in war. 

In the struggles of ancient Greece they also played a part. 
Pelopidas, when his birthplace, Thebes, was besieged, came to 
the assistance of the city both with troops and with a pack of 
hounds, by means of which he informed the besieged what to 
do. He wrote messages which he concealed in bits of meat. 
The dogs ate the meat and were sent into the invested city. 
There they were destroyed, and Pelopidas’ messages dis- 
covered, and by that means he and his men got into the city, 
and Thebes was saved, though at the expense of the dogs. 
The Romans went a step further. Heavily armoured them- 
selves, they clad their war-dogs in metal shields also. The 
Celis used dogs in war, and so did the Gauls. Strabo, the 
Roman historian, tells us that these latter imported their war- 
dogs from Britain; so even in those days, it is pleasaut to find, 
the dogs of these islands were considered superior. When the 
Romau general Marius was fighting the Cimbri, their women 
fought, aud also their dogs, who defended their mistresses 
bravely. 

IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In the middle ages dogs were used as a means of defence, 
if not of offence.. As camp watch-dogs they were very useful, 
and the Scotch bloodhound, a peculiarly ferocious animal, 
was considered the beat sort. In Henry VIIL’s time we 
again find British dogs highly thought of. When that 
monarch declared war against his late friend Francis L. of 
France, and wished to help the French king’s rival the 
Emperor Charles V., he sent him not only soldiers, but eight 
hundrid dogs. Charles seems to have appreciated these allies 
very much, for at the siege of Valence, we find him holding 
up the war-dogs as models of bravery and steadiness to his 
soldiers. As might be expected the dogs on one side often 
fought against the dogs on the other, and as we can imagine, 
with not a little delight and zest. Columbus used dogs in his 
wars against the natives of the New World, and wise Queen 
Bess knew the value of these dumb troops. When she sent 
the Earl of Essex to conquer Ireland, she gave him six 
hundred dogs for the purposes of war. In the next century 
we find that when the Turks were powerful and dangerous in 
Eastern Europe and constantly attacking what is now the 
Austrian Empire, dogs were invaluable among the mountains 
of Dalmatia and Croatia, at outposts, in giving warning of the 
approach of the enemy. Within the last hundred years we 
English have used dogs in war. During the Maroon war in 
Jamaica a hundred bloodhounds were landed by the Govern- 
ment. Tie Maroons, hearing of the arrival.of the dogs, and 
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dreading the animals more than their masters, surrendered 
at once. 
IN GERMANY TO-DAY. 


In the present day the British Army seems the only one in 
which dogs are not trained either as spies, messengers, or to 
help the wounded. The Germans, French, Austrians, Russians, 
and Italians have all found them to be worth the trouble. The 
Germans have devoted themselves chiefly to the training of 
dogs for carrying messages to and from outposts and pickets to 
the main bodies of troops. For this purpose they find pointers 
are the best ; but Scotch sheep-dogs, and short-haired sporting- 
dogs are also much liked, as are also the clever little Pomera- 
nians, which learn very quickly, and are very strong and swift. 
In the German army the best trainers are the men of the 
Jaeger regiments, and a special officer and a special body of 
men are told off to look after the dogs. They are taught to 
march without frisking about, to avoid barking, but, with their 
wonderfully quick ear to warn if strangers are near, by pointing, 
or by a low growl: They are trained to carry messages up 
to two miles and a half by known roads, and, beyond that 
distance, to find their own way across country. To men in the 
same uniform they are taught to be obedient. 

Each dog has a collar with his regiment’s number on it, 
and carries a pouch to contain messages. On the march, they 
are coupled and led on a leash. When required to work, they 
are started with a whisper, and work best at night. In the 
daytime, they are apt to dawdle after other dogs, or after 
food, and there are hardly any of them, even the best trained, 
that can be thoroughly relied upon in a country where there 
is much game. 

IN FRANCE. 


The French naturally prefer to train their own special dog, 
the French poodle, and certainly they are wonderfully clever. 
Like most of the other kinds of war-dogs, they begin when 
they are young—about eight months’ old—and it takes 
nearly eight months before their education is complete. The 
French use their war-dogs chiefly 2s ammunition carriers. A 
sheep-dog, or one of the big Pyrenean mountain dogs, will 
carry five hundred cartridges for the rifles; but, though 
brave and steady, they are difficult to accustom to guns and 
cannon, and should they, by any chance, once be hit, they 
become gun-shy, and will never stand fire again. 

At some military manceuvres in France, a few years back, 
the speed of bicycles, horses, carrier pigeons, and dogs, in 
carrying a message from one point to another, was tried, The 
pigeons, who could go straight to their goal through the air, 
came off victors. The horses, who could go straight across 
country, and the bicyclists, who had to go round by the roads, 
were equal, and the dogs were last. 

IN RUSSIA, 

In the Russian Army a different and most humane us? is 
made of regimental dogs. A kind of big St. Bernard mastiff 
is used, also wolf and sheep-dogs. These, equipped with a 
flask containing brandy or soup, and a packet of bandages 
hung round their necks, are taught to find out the wounded 
lying among bushes or uneyen ground, and to offer them 
restoratives, standing meanwhile with their forefeet planted, 
and barking, to attract attention. They are even harnessed 
to little haudcarts, such as we see them use in Belgian and 
German towns, and can drag two wounded men. The French, 
in their wars in Tunis and Algiers, have used dogs, also the 
Russians, in their last Turkish war. In Austria they have 
been employed to discover ambuscades, The Dutch in 
Acheen found them most useful in preventing solitary 
sentries in thick jungle outposts being surprised by stealthy 
natives. The Italian sentries in the Alps are always 
accompanied by dogs. 


Tue portraits of sixteen famous Primates, from 
Warham to Temple, appear in the December Quiver, and 
invite a suggestive study on archiepiscopal physiognomy. 
The gallery of faces presents the greatest diversity. 
There is plenty of individuality, scarcely a face occurring 
which is not what the Germans call “ characterful,” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A MAN AND A WOMAN; 
Or, Lawiess Lirz anp Lyric Love. 


In this strange world of ours, when men and beasts of 
all stages of development jostle each other in the field 
and in the market-place, endless sensations of wonder 
and surprise meet the naturalist or the observer of 
human affairs when the two extremes mect, and some 
monster which survives from the age when the Saurians 
disported themselves in primeval slime, is found to be 
the next-door neighbour of one of the latest and most 
marvellous products of evolution. It is somewhat of the 
same sensation that one receives in this month’s New 
Review, which contains within its covers two articles 
which, of all those that have appeared in the periodicals 
this year, most completely represent the two extremes of 
evolution in the sphere of morals. 

THE MAN. 

Mr. Charles Whibley, in his paper entitled “‘ A Marshal 
of France,” is a perfect embodiment of the aboriginal 
male born under the sign of Capricorn, who revels in 
absolute unrestrained promiscuity. Mr. Whibley’s hero 
is Bassompierre, of whose amours—if it is not a profana- 
tion of terms to use such a word about the momentary 
lusts which seem to have been his sole law—Mr. Whibley 
speaks with a tender appreciation, not apparently 
untinged with a certain envious regret. This may 


’ sound a somewhat strong sentence, but read the follow- 


ing penne which gives the keynote of Mr. Whibley’s 
a.ticle :— 

He was the gallantest lover of a gallant age, and he pro- 
fessed unto the end a joyful pride in his conquests. With a 
very gentlemanly frankness he has told the story of his loves, 
and the simplicity wherewith he-recor.!s his triumph is worthy 
of our own Pepys. Le jeudi 22, he writes, j’eus une bonne 
fortune. The statement can neither be bettered nor translated, 
and for many a year there are few days whereon the boast is 
not justified. A generous admirer of beauty, he was always 
ready to accept complacency in return for his admiration, and 
it was his unchanging ambition to break no heart—not even 
his own.. Like all strong men, he knew the joy of life; like 
all wise ones, he was ashemed to discard it. 

Here is a dragon from the primeval slime indeed! 
Imagine then with what surprise the reader, having gone 
through this mud bath at the beginning of the New 
Review, comes upon Miss Maxwell Gray’s admirable 
article on the “ Women of Lyric Love,” which is also 
bound up with this eulogistic appreciation of the man of 
lawless life, 

THE WOMAN. 

Maxwell Gray’s article is an attempt—and a very inter- 
esting and thoughtful attempt—on the part of the women 
of to-day to appraise the poets from the point of view of 
their appreciation of women. To think rightly of women is 
to know pity, to love chastity, and to be capable of rever- 
ence, The way in which men regard women is a test of 
character, Of Milton, of course, Maxwell Gray has little 
that is good, Her criticism is severe, almost savage. 
Chaucer, she says, created more noble and lovable female 
characters than any poet excepting Shakespeare. Spenser ’ 
reaches a high level, but Shakespeare gathers up and 
tersely presents the newer and more Christian views of 
marriage, the ,increasing spirituality of which is the 
great test of the advance of modern civilisation. Shelley’s 
honest revolt against Christianity blurred his conceptions 
of marriage. . Wordsworth gave an exquisite picture of a 
mother, sister, daughter, scarcely wife. Tenmyson’s 
poetry, she thinks, reveals a hard contempt, almost revul- 
sion for women, but he was too good a man not to be 
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jealous of the strictness of marriage. Byron, she says 
hated marriage, because it restrained vice and raised 
women. Shelley resented it as a tyrannous wrong to 
women, giving too much power to the husband. To 
Coleridge marriage was a paradise of clear and slow 
affection, profound and enduring, but scarcely passion. 
To Wordsworth it meant fireside peace and comfort, 
nothing more. To Matthew Arnold it was closest, 
warmest friendship, brightened by intellectual converse, 
glorified by profound tenderness; tinged by passion, if 
at all, only in pre-nuptial retrospect, but the poets 
who are pre-eminently the inspired singers of lyrie love 
in its later developments, are Rossetti and Browning: 
Matthew Arnold’s use of the word sister as expressing 
the ideal union— 


like Rossetti’s “hour of sisterly sweet hand-in-hand,” marks 
the new era of spiritual and equal in marriage. To Rossetti 
and Browning, marriage is the opening of Heayen’s gates on 
earth, a transcendent, eternal union of body, soul, and spirit, s 
blending of equal minds and ardent affections. Rossetti’s 
ion, though more sensuous, is even more spiritual than 

rowning’s ; his temperament is more ardent, his blood richer 
with the glow of Italian as well as English suns; he has two 
arts, two countries, two native languages, and less learning. 
Though but partially expressed in poetry, he is richer 
in passion than any Englishman since Shakespeare—for 
Keats was only beginning and Byron’s passion stifled in 
cynicism—lyrically, but not dramatically, richer even than 
Browning. 

But Matthew Arnold must yield the palm as f 
a woman-painter and lover to Browning and Rossetti. These 
brought back tv lyric iove its transcendent quality of platonism, 
the pre-natal destination to each other of souls created in pairs,”~ 
not for earth only, but for all eternity. In Browning, the 
thinker, intellect plays the largest part; in Rossetti, the 
painter, beauty. Browning’s “Lyric Love” dropped down 
from heaven—to toil for man, to suffer and to die; Rossetti’s 
lifts him to the skies. 


Browning and Rossetti, Maxwell Gray declares, knew 
women as none but Shakespeare, and perhaps Goethe, 
in a more restricted area, did. Henee their gallery of 
female characters include all sorts, bad and good, but 
none utterly bad. Coleridge has some tender and pitiful 
lines of a sinful woman. 

Hood’s drowned girl, “young and so fair,” but “weary of 
breath,” beeause of sin and the sorrow and shame it brings, 
has passed into a proverb; Browning can draw erring sisters 
without stoning them. These great and gentle men, loving 
chastity and living purely, were large-hearted enough to love 
the sinner while hating the sin; but it remained for him who 
painted the “Girlhood of Mary Virgin” and the “ Blessed 
Damosel” to say the last deepest word upon the sorrow and 
shame of her who bears the curse of an imperfect, perhaps 
rotten, civilisation. Every woman must love and bless the author 
of that remarkable, subtle, and powerful poem “Jenny.” 
Nowhere is reverence for womanhood and love of chastity 
more touchingly expressed than in this picture. 

Maxwell Gray asks in conclusion :— 

Is this exceeding deference and tender love for wom:n wel? 
It is very well. Well for women, better for men, because 
reverence and pure love are the most uplifting and vitalising 
of qualities. And surely these nobler ideals of the lyric love, 
that is “so human at the red-ripe of the heart,” will raise 
women as*meaner ones have degraded them. 

And to think that Maxwell Gray and Charles Whibley 
are both living and moving amongst us in the year of 
grace 1896, apparently quite oblivious of the fact that Mr. 
Whibley’s nataral date is somewhat about ten or twelve: 
thousand years B.C., while Maxwell Gray’s is surely of. 
the twentieth century! 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 
EarLy ANTICIPATIONS OF THE IDEA, 


Tux editor of the New England Magazine is doing 
good service by bringing forward several of the schemes 
which great thinkers have devised for securing the peace 
of the world, 

HENRI QUATRE’S ‘‘GREAT DESIGN.” 


In his November issue he quotes from Lend a Hand 
an account of the “Great Design” of Henry IV. of 
France: Inthe very last years of the sixteenth 


century— 
Henry IV., acting in concert with Queen Elizabeth in her 
old age, conceived the plan of what he called the Christian 
commonwealth, to be formed among the Powers of Europe. 
His plan in brief was 
this, to reduce the 
number ofEuropean 
states, much as the 
Congress of Vienna 
eventually did two 


S 
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hundred years 
afterwards, or. 80 
that all Europe 


should be divided 
among: fifteen pow- 
ers. Russia did not 
then count as part 
of Europe; and 
Prussia was not 
then born. Of these 
powers, six were 
the kingdoms’ of 
England, France, 
Spain, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Lom- 
bardy. Five were 
to be elective mon- 
archies, viz.: The 
German Empire, 
the Papacy, Poland, 
Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia; and there 
were to be four 
Republics,—Switz- 
erland, Venice, the 
States of Holland 
and Belgium, and 
the Republic of 
Ttaly, made up 
somewhat as — the 
kingdom of Italy is 
now. These fifteen 
powers were to 
maintain but one 
standing army. 
The chief business 
of this army was to keep the peace among the states, 
and to prevent any sovereign from interfering with any other, 
from enlarging his borders, or other usurpations. This army 
and the navy were also to be ready to repel invasions of 
Mussulmans and other barbarians. For the arrangement 
of commerce, and other mutual interests, a Senate was to 
be appointed of four members from each of the larger, 
and two from each of the smaller states, who should serve 
three years, and be in constant session. It was supposed that, 
for affairs local in their character, a part of these senators 
might meet separately from the others. On occasions of uni- 
versal importance, they would meet together. Smaller con- 
gresses, for more trivial circumstances, were also provided for 
.... Aceording to Sully, at the moment of Henry’s murder, 
he had secured the practical active co-operation of twelve of 
the fifteen powers, who were to unite in this confederation. 


From L’ Astho, Rome.} 


little Socialist party will one day cut the cord. 
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PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE, OR THE MECHANISM OF THE ALLIANCES. 


The mechanism consists of balancing alliances here aud there until the European equilibrium is 
finally established. In order to bring the whole thing to the ground there is but one hope—that the 


OF REVIEWS. 


The immediate aim of this arrangement was to humble 
the overweening power of Austria; but the further 
purpose was to secure permanent peace. 


WILLIAM PENN’s ESSAY, 1693. 


One hundred years later, in 1693, Wm. Penn brought 
out his “Essay towards the present and future peace of 
Europe, by the Establishment of an European Diet, 
Parliament or Estates.” Penn’s fundamental proposition 
was, in his own words :— 

The sovereign princes of Europe, who represent that society 
or independent state of men that was previous to the obliga- 
tions of society should, for the same reason that engaged 
men first into society, viz., love of peace and order, agree to 
meet by their stated deputies in a general diet, estates or 
parliament, and there establish rules of justice for sovereign 
princes to observe one to another ; and thus to meet yearly, or 
once in two or three 
years at farthest, 
or as they shall 
see cause, and to 
be styled, The see, 
reign or Imperia 
Dist, Parliament or 
State of » Europe ; 
before. which  sove- 
reign assembly 
should be brought 
all, differences de- 
pending. between 
one sovereign and 
another, that ean- 
not be made up by 

rivate embassies 
fore the session 
begins; and that 
if any of the so- 
vereignties that 
constitute these Im- 
perial States shall 
refuse to submit 
their claims or pre- 
tensions to them, or 
to abide and per- 
form the judgment 
thereof, and seek 
their remedy by 
arms or delay their 
compliance beyond 
the time prefixed 
in their resolutions, 
all the other sove- 
reignties united as 
one strength shall 
compel the submis- 
sion and — perfor- 
mance of the sen- 
tence,with damages 
to the suffering 
party and charges to the sovereignties that obliged their 
submission. 

It will be observed that Penn was not afraid of that 
“blessed word compulsion.” In this respect he dis- 
tinguishes himself from most of the ‘ peace-at-any- 
price” people who are generally eager to consider 
themselves his followers. But Penn was a statesman 
with actual and intimate knowledge of affairs. Just as 
many now-a-days quote the precedents of the United 
States, so Penn referred to Sir William Temple’s 
account of the United Provinces of Holland “as furnish- 
ing a practical illustration in narrow limits of that 
constitution which he would haye extended to cover all 
Europe.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


KANT, 1795—QuERY, SALISBURY, 1897 ? 

Yet another hundred years, and Emmanuel Kant 
published in 1795 his “Towards Eternal Peace,” of 
which the leading ideas were local autonomy and world- 
wide federalism, or the federation of self-governed states, 
There is a strange periolicity about these great dreams 
of universal, peace. At the end of the sixteenth 
century, Henri IV.’s “Great Design”; at the end 
of the seventeenth, Penn’s “Essay”; at the end 
of the eighteenth, Kant’s “Zum ewigen Frieden,” 
to bé followed at the end of the nineteenth century by 
what? Possibly a permanent arbitration arrangement 
betwéen the United States and the British Empire would 
b2 a8 appropriate a centenary celebration as could be 
expected. .The authors of these schemes are suggestively 
characteristic: the., Huguenot-Catholic French King, the 
Anglo-American Quaker-statesman, the German critical 
philosopher. Will the names of British and American 
Secretaries. of State fill the fourth place ? 


SUICIDE AND CIVILISATION. 

“Ts suicide a sign of civilisation?” asks Mr. J, Brand 
in . Pear'son’s. Christmas Number. Unknown among 
savages, it is common in civilised lands. Ten years ago 
or:more it was, reckoned that one European in every 





five thousand killed,himself. .Eyery year in haath 
ay with. 


more than. two thousand boys and girls do aw 
themselves, 
Careful study of statistics for the last half century proves 


that suicide is growing more rapidly than the ecomeiee 
augmentation of the population and the general mortality, and 
this. result can.only be. attributed to that complex influence 
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SUICIDE. oS wa . 
which we call civilisation... The Germans, who-are the pro- - 
foundest thinkers in Europe, are the most suicidal race. 
France comes next, England third, Italy and Hungary fourth ; 
while Spain, the most backward of European nations in 
culture; Ireland, and Portugal rank the lowest in the suicidal 
scale. 

Mr. Brand generalises courageously :— 

In the worth of Europe intemperance is the prevailing cause 
of suicide; in the south love, jealousy, and misery are the 
main.causes; while in the centre the chief reasons are life- 
weariness, shame, and fear of punishment, The diagrams 
accompanying this article refer to the United Kingdom. The 
statistics of all civilised countries show that the number of 
suicides regularly increases from January to June, and then 
steadily diminishes from June to December, when it reaches 
the minimum. 

The foggy season is the time when suicides are fewest. 
The first ten days of every month are more fatal than 
the days which follow. Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
are the week-days most patronised by suicide. Out of 
every one hundred suicides in this country seventy-three 
are males, twenty-seven females. 
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HOW TO FIGHT THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

Iw the Fortnightly Review for December, Mr. Kirkwood 
contributes a long article, chiefly historical, on the 
“Impending Famine in India.” He describes the policy 
pursued in 1866-68, when one-third of the population of 
3,000,000 was starved to death in Orissa, He then 
explains the policy pursued when the famine was.fought 
successfully in 1873-74, and explains where the mistake 
was made, which cost so many lives in 1875-76. The 
judgment at which he arrives is. that, first, the Govern- 
ment whenever famine threatens, should as early as 
possible import food into tracks more than thirty miles 
from a railway or port and to store there. 

Any sudden failure of food provided. against, the Goyern- 
ment should, in the most public manner, declare that its stores 
will be always open, that the fixed price of its, grain will be 
a certain rate per rupee, and that it will never alter that rate 
until the prospects of the next harvest are assured. .The rate 
so determined on should be three, times that, ordinarily pre- 
vailing, which would probably be from 18 to .20 Ibs, per 
sh If at that rate resort is not had.to its. stores, safety 
will have been very cheaply secured. It is at the point of 
importation and sale at trebled prices that the roads to success 
and disaster diverge. Itis here only. that the mortality, from 
a mistake, amounts to millions. i / 

Mr. Kirkwood says that he. is afraid: that the error 
which cost thousands of lives in 1877 may be repeated :— 

Even in the towns the trebled price ‘seems already reached 
and sometimes exceeded. The prices telegraphed show that 


rupee, the former being a figure, which, all experience shows, 
to be fill of danger to the lives of multitudes. Yet the 


leevigth aeee .trade, which had mainly to answer for 
ood - lions of deaths. by starvation in Orissa, Madras, and 
Ye Say ths Be ta 


~~.) -NUNS. BY NATURE. 

is the: de which the discussion between Dr. 
vart and Mr. Grant Allen in thé Hmanitiu- 
¢ Hon. Coralie Glyn to express.in the 
ofthat magazine. The writer argues 
famong women for matrimony is 
1 “¥iewed as a reaction from genera- 
3 of excess, Or agan adjustment to natural necessities :— 
Mr. Grant Allen informs us that women no longer have any 
desire tobe nuns, But obviously he is speaking of the nuns 
created by the cloisters, and not those produced by Nature. 
Will he be prepared to.deny that Nature has her nuns as well 
as the Churches, and that these women cre at present a largely 
inereasing body, and one which does. rot necessarily present 
any special symptoms of degeneracy ?. Nature adjusts herself 
marvellously to the general social conditions The female 
birth-rate is said largely to exceed the male_birth-rate. 
Therefore, under our existing monogamous system, it is obvi- 
ously impossible for marriage to fall to the lot of all women. 
Then with regard to-these Nature’s Nuns, this race of 
physically passive and of mentally neutralised women, which 
form such a feature of our modern womanhood—who shall say 
how vast a future, alike national, political and intellectual, 
may not lay (sic) in store for them? In those Bee and Ant 
communities, whose excellent laws are ever being held up for 
our admiration, we know. that the. neuter, ¢,e., the non-child- 
bearing insects perform many of the most indispensable duties 
of the commonwealth. And may not our latter-day women 
draw a not unfitting parallel from them? Moreover, taking 
the matter on its highest and widest grounds, I would venture 
to insist that motherhood should not be limited to that mere 
flesh-and-blood plane, which represents the ordinary relation- 
ship of mother to child. True motherhood is assuredly that 
quality which unites all the strong in the service of all the 

weak; all the saints in the service of all the sinners. 
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THE BRITISH TEMPERANCE QUEEN. 

A CHAT WITH THE PRESIDENT oF THE B. W.'T. A. 

Tue sudden and lamented death of Sir B. W. Richard- 
son calls attention to the newer relation in which science 
is now caused to stand to temperance. What the late 
Sir Benjamin did for temperance in regard to medicine 
has been done in regard to sociology more influentially 
by none than by Lady Henry Somerset, whom Miss 
Jane Stoddart interviews in the Sunday Maguzine. She 
elicits a great deal that will be read with wide interest. 


HER TRAINING AS A SPEAKER. 
Asked what special training she had had for platform 
work, Lady Henry re- 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


“‘ How do you account for the marked increase of drunken- 
ness among women ?” 

“ Many causes will account for a fact which is unfortunately 
too evident. Heredity is at the root of five out of every sever 
of the cases which come under my notice. A father or mother, 
a grandfather or grandmother has been a drunkard, and has 
handed down the terrible vice to his or her descendants. I 
believe that in a few years the carefully collected statistics of 
our Home at Duxhurst will throw a startling light on this 
problem of heredity. Other causes are insufficient food, bad 
air, and dreary surroundings. ‘Temperance workers too often. 
refuse to recognise those facts. They go round asking the 
people to sign the pledge, but they never seek to deal with the 
causes which lie at the root of drunkenness, especially in the 
case of women—causes which 
no mere written promise can 





plied :— 

“The best training I ever 
had was through speaking in 
a tent in Wales. I was 
addressing mectings in one 
of the coaling districts, and 
as I was travelling from 
village to village, I made use 
of a large tent. Those who 
have tried it must know that 
a tent is the most difficult 
of all places for the speaker. 
When I afterwards addressed 
meetings in great halls or 
churches, I arranged that my 
maid should sit in the back 
row, and when she failed to 
hear me that she should lift 
her handkerchief as a signal. 
In this way I soon learned to 
accommodate my voice to 
almost any building. In 
America I have addressed 
audiences of 10,000 and 12,000 
people, and have never had 
any difficulty in making my- 
self heard. I must tel! you, 
however, that I still feel very 
nervous before I speak in 
public. Long experience has 
not made the work any easier, 
and sometimes the tension be- 
jure a great meeting makes 
me almost ill.” 

Lady Henry Somerset 
agrees with Mr. Chamberlain 
as to the need for careful 
preparation of speeches. She 
does not write out her ad- 


dresses, but she stulisc tha — Bs Peis ee ; 
THE LATE SIR B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.8. 


very fully. “I cannot under- 
stand those people who say 
that platform speaking takes 
nothing out of them. ‘To 
my mind every speech which is to influence an audience must 
have in it something of the speaker’s vitality. Some virtne 
must go out of him before he can hope to do good to others.” 


A rather significant opinion is expressed at the close 
of the interview :— 

I asked my hostess who, in her opinion, is the most eloquent 
of English women speakers. She replied that undoubtedly 
the best woman speaker of our time is Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Such an opinion, coming from so competent a judge, was, I 
thought, well worth recording. 


A NEEDED WARNING TO TEETOTALERS, 


Wherein Lady Henry and her school differ from the 
old-fashioned one-idea’d and single-stringed teetotalers 
appears from the following paragraph :— 





(Photograph by Ball.) 


remove. Consider the hope- 
less dulness of the lives of 
Englishwomen in the work- 
ing classes. In France and 
Germany, Belgium and 
Switzerland, the women have 
their amusements like the 
men. They go out with their 
husbands and their children ; 
they have pleasant evenings 
and abundant recreation. 
The wife of the English 
working-man has nothing 
but sordid, dismal, unrelieved 
monotony. Is it any wonder 


in drink?” 


LORD ROSEBERY AS A 
LEADER. 

A writer signing himself 
“Emeritus” in the Fort- 
nightly Review for December, 
discusses Lord Rosebery 
under the title of “De- 
mocracy and Leadership.” 
“ Emeritus” is very severe 
on Lord Rosebery. He 
says :— 

If Lord Rosebery has failed, 
it is before and abeye all for 
the simple reason that he has 
not recognised that the busi- 
ness of a leader is to lead. 
Mr. Balfour understands de- 
mocracy better than Lord 
Rosebery does, because he un- 
derstands that democracy 
wishes to be captained rather 
than to be catered for. Lord 
Rosebery, on the other hand, 
in quiet obliviousness of 
the creative business of leadership, has been waiting almost 
passively for the spontaneous generation out of the vasty deep 
of democracy, of such forees and opinions as would constitute 
a proper support. Lord Rosebery’s habitual caution may be a 
very different thing from constitutional timidity, but it has the 
same effect in depriving his words of motive power. During 
his tenure of the Liberal leadership, his utterances have been 
totally destitute of motive gage and have exhibited, on the 
contrary, a power altogether singular of spreading doubt, 
hesitation, and pain in the ranks of his followers. It will be 
conceded, on the other hand, that nothing in Lord Rosebery’s 
life, as a Liberal leader, becomes him like the leaving of it. 
Conviction was never asserted with more dignity and success. 


Cases for Binding any Volume of the Review or 
Reviews may be obtained on application. Price 1s, 3d., 
by post Is. 64. 





that too often she seeks relief ° 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: 
“Tue MoHAMMED ofr DARWINISM.” 


THE first place in the Quarterly is given to a serious 
and even respectful review of the life and opinions of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. That of itself is a very significant 
fact. “ His books are sumptuously edited, carefully trans- 
lated, and studied from New York to St. Petersburg.” 


REBELLIOUS BUT PIOUS ORIGINS. 


According to the story, which may or may not be sub- 
stantiated, Nietzsche sprang from a Polish Protestant and 
rebel. The Anarchist’s grandfather was pastor in Thur- 
ingia, Doctor of Divinity, and superintendent. His father, 
Ludwig, was also a Lutheran clergyman, and an intimate 
friend of Frederick William IV. of Prussia. Of this 
worthy sire.the famous Nietzsche was born at Récken, 
near Liitzen, October 15th, 1844, on the birthday of the 
king, after whom he was named, The father died when 
the boy was only five yearsold. He received his schooling 
at Naumburg : — 

At first he made no friends, and was too earnest for his 
years. The boys ca'led him “little clergyman”; they took 
home stories of his extraordinary acquaintance with the 
Bible, and how he recited hymns that made them cry. Later 


on, his comrades made a hero of Friedrich; his sister wor-_ 


shipped him, and her recollections of his skill in amusements 
at home, his fantasies and fairy tales, his euthusiasm for the 
Russians during the Crimean War, his Homeric studies, which 
infected all around, and his anxiety to understand as well as 
practise the religious principles taught him, furnish us with 
a pave biography, not very deep or philosophical, but pleasing 
and true. 


THE EFFECT ON HIM OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Fritz, enamoured of music and verse-making, usel to 
compose “stanzas, some of which betray remarkablo 
perfection of form, and a truth of emotion that is exceed- 
ingly rare in boys of twelve or thirteen.” In 1858 he 
was given a scholarship in the Land School at Pforta. 
There he spent six years, shining in classics, “an 
imbecile in mathematics,” impassioned. with music. 
Reserve, reverie, depression, grewupon him. At twenty; 
in 1864, Nietzsche went to Bonn University, ending his 
school tasks with a panegyric upon the tyrant Theognis, 
having already chosen “ the unpopular anti-Liberal and 
Napoleonic” side. He soon withdrew from the wild 
student-life into solitude, began to prepare for a clergy- 
man’s lot, investigated the Christian origins, and, under 
tl:e shock of Biblical criticism, ended by ceasing to be a 
Christian. 

A GERMAN CARLYLE, 


After two years at Bonn he studied a year.at Leipzig, 
where he discovered the works of Schopenhauer, who 
thenceforth became his master in thought, as Emerson, 
singularly enough, was chosen for his master in style. 
An accident as cavalry conscript next year freed him 
from military service, though he afterwards served in 
the Franco-German War; and in 1868 he was appointed 
Professor of Classics at Basel. His first work was 
published in 1872—“The Birth of Tragedy from the 
Spirit of Music.” In this he copied the Romantic School 
—Heine, Wagner and Schopenhauer. Dionysus was to 
him the spirit of ecstasy—“ the will to live”—and Apollo 
the lord of measure, which together made Greece the 
creative spring of highest life. His earlier essays in sub- 
stance and in form remind the reviewer of Carlyle. He 
was still “a hopeful soul.” He then saw in Wagner, 
whom he afterwards renounced, a return of Dionysus— 
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of the spirit of exuberant life triumphant over philo- 
sophic abstractions. 


THE OPEN-AIR ALPINE DREAMER, 


After his “ Joyful Science,” recounting his pilgrimage 
of soul between 1876 and 1881— 

Nietzsche’s style had gained; but his thoughts became 
incoherent. He never afterwards wrote a connected bovk, or 
attempted in his compositions a logical order. From boyhood 
delighting in the sun, he would now live, so far as possible, 
sub divo, under the open sky, and by preference in the lofty 
Swiss vales of the Engadine. At Sils Maria, from which 
many of his pages are dated, he pitched his nomad’s tent 
during the years when, released from professorial duties, he 
could indulge without check the illusions that beset him. 


In 1881, “the first flash” of the idea of “Eternal 
Recurrence” came to him, and led to the commencement 
of “ Thus Spake Zarathustra” two years later. He wrote 
on until 1 Next year his reason gave way, and he is 
now buried without hope of recovery in a madhouse at 
Naumburg. 


“THE WILL TO POWER.”—THE “ OVERMAN.” 

Of his gospel the reviewer gives a substantial if some- 
what. decently-veiled account. Kant’s criticism of the 
pure reason, Nietzsche extends to the practical reason. 
Schopenhauer’s “ Will to live” he develops into “ Will to 
power.” “ Mankind has one supreme task—not a moral 
duty, but a physiological necessity —to produce the 
‘overman.’” 

Sympathy is “the slave morality, the system of the 
herd, on which democracy is founded.” “The will to 
power, the sacrifice of the multitude’ to some few 
sovereign spirits,” that is Nietzsche’s principle. 

THE JEWISH PKOPHETS AND THEIR “SERVILE TRIBE.” 

His tract, “ Beyond Good and Evil,” is to the reviewer 
“Darwin made consistent with himself, or physiology 
the test of morals.” Huxley’s contrast of ethics and 
cosmic struggle is, says Nietzsche, Christian doctrine, 
not science. “Sympathy is surrender, Christianity 
decadence.” To Nietzsche, the dominant note of evo!u- 
tion is “ conquest”; and “ in the long run the individual 
conquers for himself.” 

This enthusiast for systems discredited in our day would 
bring back an aristocracy of blood to withstand universal 
suffrage. True, he holds a patent for genius, whencesoever 
sprung; but-genius will make its own way, provided that the 
multitude of Hoofed-animals be not allowed to trample it 
down.. .The “her@” is the danger. “Equal before God,” 
the old Christian watchword, has now become “equal before 
the mob.” ‘They, shrinking and cowering in their misery 
while the conqueror smote or plundered them, first found out 
the word “pity”; they made it a god and expanded it into a 
religion. The prophets of Israel, for example—have not they 
lifted up their voices against pride, power, luxury, art and 
war, “calumniating all these things as ‘ the world,’ and calling 
them-evil”? That servile tribe, the Jews, with their 
millenniums of peace and the lion lying down with the lamb, 
it was they, surely, that taught men to look on pain, inflicted 
or endured, as the chief curse of humanity. Their moral law 
may be summed up in the one commandment “Be kind.” 
‘The high races of the world painted on their escutcheon 
very unlike commandment—* Be noble.” 

Nietzsche glorifies Comte. His Zarathustra may be 
termed “the Bible of Positivism.” This Zarathustra is 
“the Mohammed of Darwinism,” prophet of the overman 
to come when religion shall have passed away with every 
bondage, such as-contract, law, marriage, honesty, wh:c’: 
checks delight, and “Free Death” as well as Free Love 
shall reign. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tus month’s issue contains two articles of eminent 
value. Professor Ed. Caird's “ Characteristics of Shake- 
speare” is alone sufficient to make any number distin- 
guished, and the same may be said of Elisée Reclus’ 
“ Progress of Mankind,” both of which, along with Mr. 
Bousfield’s..paper on the Unemployed Report, claim 
separate notice. 

WHY THE POPE CONDEMNED ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


Rev. Thos: Lacey investigates the sources of the Bull. 
He was in Rome while the: Commission was sitting, and 
was led to expect that the result would have been 
favourable. He points out what he describes as blunders 
in fact, and from these, along with other peculiarities in 
the Bull, infers that it was not drawn up with due care. 
The quéstion is now declared to be settled by,a decision 
of 1704, in the case of John.Gordon, an Anglican Bishop, 
who was expressly required to be re-ordained. Mr. 
Lacey wants to know why, if this case.was so decisive, 

did the: Pope appoint a ‘Commission; to. consider the 
matter ? - He finds, however, that the Gordon decree was 
given on a Thursday—a day on which:only extraordinary 
sessions of the Sacred Congregation are held under the 
personal pneneleney of the Pope.., A decree issued on 
such a day is peculiarly. binding and may not be 
reversed, perhaps not; even by the Po; Mr. Lacey is 
informed that the Pope felt himself debarred from 
reversing the decree. The question of Anglican orders 
can only be re-opened in one of three ways: by aban- 
doning the definition of infallibility; or reprobating the 
opinion which holds the Gordon decree to belong to 
faith or morals ; or proving the decree defective in matter 
of fact. There is nothing in the Bull to prevent ‘this 
re-opening. 
HOW CARDINAL VAUGHAN WON OVER THE POPE. 


* Catholicus,” writing on the policy of the Bull, roundly 
ayers, “ There is not the smallest doubt that the Pope 
gave way before the violent pressure of the English 
Catholic bishops and the Roman congregations.” Cardinal 
Vaughan did everything he could to get the unfavourable 
decision. ‘“ His last and pernepe most telling stroke was 
a collective letter from the whole of the Catholic Epis- 
copate of the United Kingdom,” a letter the existence of 
which “ is absolutely certain.” The staple argument was, 
“to allow it to be believed that Anglican orders are 
valid would be to dry up the source of individual 
conversions.” “Catholicus ” holds the decision to be now 
final and incapable of revision. But he shrewdly indicates 
a theological consequence of the Pope’s argument :— 


In order to condemn Anglican orders the Pope has had to 
lay. down the principle that a form of consecration which 
would be sufficient in the case of an orthodox rite is insufficient 
in the Anglican Church, because in the orthodox rite the 
formula is understood with an implicit meaning which the 
Anglicans chose to exclude. The sacrament can therefore no 
longer be regarded as a sort of magic formula working in 
virtue of its own force independently of the sense attached to 
it by those who use it, 


THE SULTAN’S DOMESTICITIES. 
Diran Kélékian gives a great deal of information 


about “life at Yildiz.” The personnel of the palace 
numbers about 12,000 individuals, including 3,000 ladies 


of the harem, The Sultan is only allowed seven lawful 
wives :— 

There is one day of the year on which the Sultan-Mother, 
and even the wives of the sovereign, are required to present 
him with a beautiful Circassian virgin. ‘These girls are 
brought up with much care, and they are taught certain little 
accomplishments, among them singing and playing on the 
lute. The market. value of a young Circassian, fit to be 
offered to the Sultan, is from £1,000 to £2,000.. In.the choice 
of young girls much attention is paid to the marked preference 
of the present Sultan for blondes. 

The Sultan often presents one of his Ministers with a 
wife from his harem, and ladies who have not become 
mothers he provides with husbands and dowries, To the 
rest, not thus freed, the palace is a prison, and consump- 
tion is excessively prevalent in the harem. It appears 


that “it is a family tradition among the heirs of Osman 


to speak in a loud voice: Abdul Hamid’s utterance is 
strident and imperious.” 

 ... ARMENIAN REFUGEES IN CYPRUS, . 

- Miss Emma. Cons reports favourably on the work.done 
by Mrs. Sheldon Amos in planting Armenian refugees in 
Cyprus. Miss Cons thinks the Armenian peasant more 
open to assimilate new ideas than the Cypriote and also 
a good leader of the natives in agriculture :— 

_ As far as we could judge, given English capital and English 
energy in the first start, Cyprus would be able to absorb a not 
inconsiderable number of Armenians, and be all the better for 
doing so.. Would it not be simple justice that the island, so 
far as not utilised by the present inhabitants, should be applied 
by England, so far as possible, for the benefit of the exiles ? 
Cyprus does not pay its way. With its present small and 
ignorant population and its backward industries, it eannot do 
so, Is it not folly not to bring in an industrious, energetic, 
and progressive Armenian;population ? 

OTHER. ARTICLES. 

. An amusing, if somewhat savage skit is contributed 
anonymously, purporting to be a report of what took 
place in Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet after the “ cordite”’ 
vote. The indirect duel kept up between the Premier 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the principal 
feature. Mr. H. W. Wolff combats the impression that 
the Savings Banks cost the taxpayer somewhat, and 
shows that so far they have only brought gain to the 
exchequer. He regards Trustee Banks as doomed, ani 
looks to the development of People’s Banks, along with 
the extension of Post. Office, Banks, as the chief agencies 
of popular thrift. Mr. Vernon Lee writes a delightful 
homily on the duty of cultivating Leisure as a means of 
acquiring Charm. Mr, E, H. Parker discourses on 
Chinese Humbug, and gives many instances of his hum- 
bugging the Chinese as well as of their little tricks of 
bluff and sham. Yet he testifies that mercantile opera- 
tions are carried on as methodically and honourably in 
China as in any country. 





ParistAN models with portraits form a feature in 
Ludgate for December. Mr. Clive Holland is the writer. 
From what he says, it appears that artists not infrequently 
marry their models, and in that sense possess model wives. 
Mr. H. P. Pugh contributes a very able sketch of the 
absinthe hour in Paris, which lies between five and seven 
in the afternoon, The making of a glass bottle is described 
duly by Mr. J. 8. Fletcher. The “first appearance ” 
sketched is that of Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I notice elsewhere. Mr. Sidney Low's article on the 
“Olney Doctrine,” Mr. Crouch’s ‘‘ World Beneath the 
Ocean,” and Mr. Thwaite’s “Commercial War between 
Germany and England.” Mr. Macnamara’s “Local 
Support of Education ” also requires special mention. 

WANTED—A NAVAL RESERVE. se 

The Hon. T. A. Brassey, writing on “ Manning the 
Navy in time. of War,” insists upon the importance of 
paying more attention to the reserve. He says :— 

The policy of maintaining the..personnel of the navy in 
peace at war strength is too costly and too wasteful of our 
national resources. Rather we should address ourselves to the 
task of building up a powerful reserve. As a first step, and 
before adding to, the, numbers, the conditions of enrolment 
must be altered’so as te secure greater efficiency.. Of the 
three sources of supply the fishing population alone can be 
relied upon to yield at once a substantial body of. recruits. 
The colonies, which are not at present in; a, position to. make a 
serious money contribution to the’ naval. defence of. the 
Empire, could furnish good men for.@ naval! reserve. No 
remedy is possible without substantial assistance from the 
State. 

AN EMPIRE ROTTEN AT THE: HEAD. 


Professor R. K. Douglas, writing “Some Peking. Politi- 
cians,” begins his article by giving the following illus- 
trations of political blackmail which prevail in the Chinese 
capital :— 

It is a matter of common knowledge in China that Li Hung 
Chang, wher deprived of his viceroyalty and ordered to Peking, 
was compelled to distribute among the Court officials and 
others no less a sum than eight. million taels, equivalent to 
about one million sterling, in order to protect himself against 
the attacks of his political enemies, 


In such a hotbed of corruption, it is only natural that 
Conservatism should flourish :— 

At the present moment the anti-foreign element is’ more 
than usually rampant at the capital. The man’who has the 
main direction of affairs is a certain Weng, the quondam tutor 
of the Emperor and a Confucianist of the Confucianists: \ For 
some years he has exercised considerable influence over the 
Emperor, and has been a consistent opponcnt.of Li Hung 
Chang and all his works. — ~ 

Mr. Douglas despairs of any improvement :— 

Such being the condition of affairs in China, we may well 
despair of the future of the Empire. ‘lhe whole system of 
administration is rotten to. the core, and there is no sign or 
symptom of any cffort towards progressive reforms, Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred mandarins are wedded by’ long 
habit and by personal interest to the existing system. 


MACHIAVELLI AS TUTOR OF THE ENGLISH. 

Mr. W. A. Phillips has an article on “ Machiavelli and 
the English Reformation,” which suggests the thought 
that the phrase “perfidious Albion!” which has been 
bestowed upon our beloved country by our. neighbours 
across the Channel, may really be due to the extent to 
which English statesmen in the formative period of our 
history embodied the teachings and were saturated with 
the spirit of the famous Florentine. Certainly it is 
difficult to describe more exactly the typical English 
idea of the right way to make reforms than was done by 
Machiavelli :— 

“Whoever desires to introduce reforms into a State,” 
Machiavelli had written, “in such manner as to have them 
accepted, and maintained to everybody’s satisfaction, must 
retain at least the shadow of o'd institutions, so as to appear 
to have altered nothing, while,in fact the new arrangements 
are entirely different from the old.” 
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» Mr, Phillips says :— 

During the reign of Elizabeth, even more than during that 
of Henry the Eighth, the statecraft of Machiavelli seems to 
have been consistently applied. The conditions obtaining in 
England at the time of the Queen’s accession were, indeed, not 
altogether unlike those which had prompted Machiavelli to 
write his “ Discourses,” If Elizabeth did not derive her prin- 
ciples and method of government directly from Machiavelli, it 
is more than probable that they were suggested to her by the 
most trusted of her ministers, who, without doubt, had studied 
him to good purpose. 

ON THE SELLING OF BOOKS. 

Mr. Shaylor, of Simpkin, Marshall and Co., writes an 
article which will be read with interest by all concerned 
in the making and disposing of books. Itis not an article 
which can be summarised, but there are one or two facts 
which stick in the memory after we have Iaid the 
magazine down. One of these is that in what I presume 
is Simpkin and Marshall’s establishment :— 

Tn addition to the’ trade at the counter; 1,500 letters -were 
received from country.customers in one day, resulting in the 
despatch of seven hundred or-eight hundred parcels:: It will 
thus-be readily understood that the labour: involved .in grap- 
pling with. the, details of; the work must. be prodigious. 
During the busy autumn season as. many as seventy new 
are sometimes submitted for; subscription” in one day. 

Mr. Shaylor recalls another fact whichis worth remem- 
bering: He quotes the authority of Mri Maemillan and 
Mr. Chatto :— 

The former, at a recent dinner, stated that his firm only 
aocepted 22 out of 315 MSS. submitted to them in one year, 
and the latter in a Press interview, asserted that his firm 
retained on an average about 13 out of 500, ‘i 


IN PRAISE OF ‘‘TRISTRAM SHANDY.” 


Mr. Herbert Paul writes an essay on Sterne, which is 
full of delicate appreciation of the great humorist. 
Mr. Paul says :— 

There-havo been few. greater .masters.of conversation than 
Sterne; and: in what may. be. called the art of. interruption no 
one has ever approached him. He is one of the makers of 
colloquial English, and thousands who never heard of Shandy 
Hall repeat the phrases of the Shandy brothers.’ Of all 
English humorists except Shakespeare, Sterne is still the 
greatest force, and that the influence of Parson’ Yorick is 
not extinct may be seen im almost every page’of the “Dolly 
Dialogues.” 

WHO I8 THE SLEEPING EMPEROR ? 


Mr, Karl. Blind devotes some pages to an attempt, and 
apparently a successful attempt, to prove that the 
Emperor of Germany, who Germany represents as sitting 
asleep in the Kyffhauser Mountains, was not the famous 
Barbarossa, but a very different Emperor indeed. Mr, 
Blind says :— 

‘aking all in all, it is manifest. that the “Barbarossa” 
myth is quite a late graft upon the stem of the original tale 
about Kaiser Friedrich the Seeond, an enlightened adv 
of priestcraft, the antagonist of the Papacy, the expec 
Reformer of the Chureh, and Disestablisher of Monkhood. 
Many of the sayings.attributed to him, which show him in the 
light of a man who would readily have assented, had he lived in 
our days, to the doctrines of Darwin, Huxley, and Hackel, 
would find little countenance, at present, in high quarters at 
Berlin. 

A DOCTOR ON VACCINATION. 


Dr. Malcolm Morris does not like the’ finding of the 
Vaccination Commission, and. calls it in his article the 
Superfluous Vaccination Commission. His title destroys 
in advance the force of his argument that the anti- 
vaccinationists haye no reason to claim the report as a 
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victory fur their cause. If it had told on the other 
side we should have heard nothing about its superfluity. 
What Dr. Morris would have liked the Commission to 
have done is thus summed up by himself :— 


I would retain the element of compulsion in full force as 
far as primary vaccination is concerned, but I would make 
“martyrdom less cheap.” Instead of repeated penalties, I 
would impose one fine sufficiently substantial to act as a 
deterrent. In case of persistent disobedience I would go the 
length of temporary disfranchisement, a penalty which is not 
too great for an act of bad citizenship, Re-vaccination should 
be promoted by a system of rewards. Iam inclined to think 
that it would be better to entrust the duty altogether to public 
vaccinators, who should seek out the persons to be vaccinated 
at their own homes, and whose work should be under Govern- 
ment inspection. I think also it is the clear duty of the State 
to make itself responsible for the supply as well as for the use 
of pure lymph. 

HOW ENGLAND HAS ROBBED IRELAND. 

Mr. J. Clancy, writing on “The Financial Grievance 
of Ireland,” holds out a pretty prospect for the English 
taxpayer. He says in a postscript :— 

Since the foregoing pages were written, another Parliamen- 
tary return has been issued on the motion of Mr. Joseph A. 
Pease, M.P., an examination of which will show that the over- 
taxation of Ireland, which the Royal Commission found to 
exist, has been considerably aggravated by that great effort of 
Liberal. statesmanship, the Finance Act of 1894. On the 
lowest estimate the over-taxation of Ireland now amounts to 
more than three millions sterling a year. 


Even if this be an exaggeration, and the amount be 
under instead of over £3,000,000 a year, it is not 
surprising to learn that :— 

For the present it would appear asif the political campaign 
on the one side and on the other in Ireland were about to -be 
suspended in favour of an agitation, participated in by all 
parties, in support of the demand that the robbery referred to 
should cease. One great result of the work of the Financial 
Relations Commission is, as has been said, that the controversy 
as to the facts of the financial grievance of Ireland may be 
said to be ended. 

Mr. Clancy deals with the various answers that are 
made to rescue this wholesale plunder of the weaker 
country by the richer. He says, for instance :— 

The taxes which Great. Britain pays, and which Ireland 
does not pay, amount to just £4,188,300; and if Ireland 
paid her share of those taxes, the total result would scarcely 
be altered to the extent of a decimal. 


Then replying to the assertion that excessive taxation 
is balanced by excessive expenditure, he reminds us 
that :— ' 

The excessive expenditure in Ireland is the direct result of 
British policy. Why, for instance, does the Irish Constabulary 
cost a million and a half annually instead of half a million, 
which would be the cost if that force were organised on the 
same scale as the police in England and Scotland? Because 
Great Britain is governing Ireland against her will. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Rev. Harry Jones preaches a sermon in favour of 
Temperance against Total Abstinence. Mr. Cuthbert 
Hadden discusses the authorship of “ Rule Britannia,” 
but comes tono conclusive result, for he says :— 

The question of the authorship of “ Rule Britannia” will pro- 
bably, however, never be definitely settled. Thomson left it 
in doubt; so did Mallet. 

The Hon, Sidney Peel describes “A Seventeenth 
Century Chesterfield,” and the only other article is an 
interesting description of the burial of the Japanese 
Minister, Prince Taruhito Arisugawa. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere the two most notable and 
most contrasted articles in the December number of the 
New Review, under the title ‘A Man and a Woman.” 
The fiction is there as usual, and also an article about the 
“Tyburn Tree,” for everything relating to the gallows 
seems to have a strange fascination for the editor and 
his staff. 

A GOOD WORD FOR SERVIA. 

Mr. Herbert Vivian, who has been travelling in the 
Balkans, writes an article upon his impressions of Servia, 
which is in many respects @ surprise. It is chiefly 
surprising because it shows that Mr. Herbert Vivian can 
write without extravagance and state facts as sensibly as 
if he were a commonplace, ordinary citizen. He has for 
once, at least, resolutely abandoned his favourite fantas- 
tical and paradoxical pose. Speaking of Servia, he says :-- 


As an ally in the solution of the perennial Eastern Question, 
her loyalty, her sturdy common-sense, and her jealousy of 
Russia’ may be invaluable to us. As a market for our cottons, 
iron, steel, and machinery, and also as a granary more trust- 
worthy and more accessible than those of the new world, she 
may easily affect our commercial destiny. ‘In any case she is 
a dainty miniature and cannot fail to please the eye of every 
artist.. Beautiful Servia! My soul will always linger amid 
the rapture of thy purple hills. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. F. Boyle has acurious paper upon “ Sitting Down,” 
a process which appears so natural to us that most 
readers would imagine that it was universal, but, says 
Mr. Boyle :— 

Reviewing, in fact, the: population of the globe, it seems 
likely that the men and women who sit are less tlian:ten per 
cent. When we look closely, it appears that only Europeans, 
their descendants, and those whom they have instructed, sit. 
The custom is not universal even in Europe. 

Mr. T. A. Archer, in an article entitled “The Italians 
in Tunis,” describes how the Sicilians conquered Sfax in 
the twelfth century. His point of view is stated in the 
following paragraph :— 

It may be permitted to an Englishman to hope that, when 
the final break up of the Turkish Empire is accomplished, 
Italy, though she has now lost Sfax and Mahdia, Tunis and 
Bona, and all the other African conquests of her great King 
Roger, may succeed in saving Tripoli from the jaws of 
France. 





UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

Tue United Service Magazine sadly needs an editor 
who has some idea as to the arrangement of his articles, 
Here is the December number, for instance, containing 
a very remarkable paper by Colonel Graves on the 
“Madagascar War,” which tells the story at first hand 
of the hopeless defence of the Malagasy capital against 
the French stowed away at the tail-end of the magazine, 
while the first part is devoted to an eulogy of Mr. Stan- 
hope as War Minister. This, no doubt is deserved, but 
Mr. Stanhope’s merits or demerits are hardly to be 
regarded as a living interest justifying the position 
accorded to his paper. Those on “ the Italian-Abyssinian 
Treaty” and on the “ Classification of Warships” are 
papers that interest every one who takes an interest in 
the Empire; but precedence is given over these valuable 
papers to a discussion on the training of stokers, and a 
story of the advance of Kori-Gaun, which took place 
about fifty years ago. The brief article upon “ War 
Dogs” I notice elsewhere. There is also a very in- 
teresting paper on Napoleon at St. ..clena by Sir James 
Urmston. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

I quore elsewhere the article on Governor Altgeld of 
Tllinois, which is the chief feature in the December 
number. 

SAIREY GAMP SECUNDA. 

Sairey Gamp, as Dickens portrayed her, is dead. In 
her place we have the modern nurse of to-day, of whom 
none can speak tod highly ; but according to Miss Emma 
L. Watson, who is responsible for the article entitled 
**Some Remarks on Modern Nurses,” by “One of Them,” 
Sairey Gamp Secunda is even more objectionable than 
her mother. Miss Watson, although she calls herself a 
modern nurse, admits that she is an old-fashioned nurse 
with old-fashioned notions, and, therefore, she lifts up her 
voice on high to proclaim how much she has been shocked 
about the unseemly behaviour in public of certain young 
women in nurses’ dress. These dreadful young 
females, the Misses Sairey Gamp, are thus flagellated by 
their old-fashioned sister :— 

No profession was ever started with higher aims, fairer 
hopes, or brighter prospects; and now through the thoughtless 
misbehaviour of a lot of light-minded, silly women, who ought 
never to have been allowed to enter a hospital for work at all, 
the whole thing will come to grief unless some change takes 
place, for there is no gainsaying the fact that there is a 
growing dislike to nurses, especially among quict people. I 
know many who will put up with anything rather than run 
the risk of having one of these undesirable young women in 
their homes, for fear they. may intrigue with the servants, 
upset the harmony and general arrangements of the house, 
carry on desperate flirtations with unblushing effrontery with 
the male members of the family, and tell improbable and out- 
rageous stories to the women. It is a great pity that these 
objectionable persons cannot be weeded out of the nursing 
world altogether, but I don’t see well how that can be done 
while the public continue to patronise the private institutions 
which make large incomes out of the earnings of nurses, and 
which care so little about the character of the women they 
employ so long as they bring grist to the mill. 

Probably in the last sentence the real gist of the article 
lies, It is an attack not so much upon the modern 
nurse as the modern nursing institution. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES FOR WOMEN. 


Miss Haldane writes a paper under this title, in which 
she sets forth what has been done in the direction of 
forming associations for the promotion of thrift amongst 
the female members of the working class. She says:— 

It signifies a movement in which much may be done by 
those who wish to share in it; it represents an attractive 
method of inculcating thrift; but thrift in itself is a some- 
what negative and barren virtue, and it represents, what is 
more important, a new educational factor in the lives of the 
greater half of the population of our islands. Its work is 
practically before it, and it is work which presents large 
possibilities of future attainment. It helps those who par- 
ticipate in it to help themselves, and it is only when men and 
women put forth an effort on their own account that any real 
benefit is attained. 

CHURCH REFORM. 


Mr. A. G. Boscawen, M.P., contributes an article on 
this subject. He says :— 

Logically, the first of all reforms should be to create a 
representative Church body, which should haye power to 
determine all questions directly affecting Church government 
and discipline. 

He would check Convocation, and reform it; make it 
really representative of all Orders of the Clergy, and add 
to it real houses of laymen, properly recognised. The 
franchise should be given to any elector who would pro- 
fess himself a member of the Established Church; but 
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representatives and office-holders should all be communi- 
cants. The next reform he demands is an alteration in 
the attainment and tenure of the bene‘iced clergy. The 
Church Committee in the House of Commons, says Mr. 
Boscawen, does emphatically expect from ministers 
effectual settlement of the patron question, and also a 
measure granting legislative freedom to the Church. 


THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


Mr. W. F. Bailey writes an article on the “ Nativo 
Problem in South Africa.” He sums up as follows :— 


The general conclusion may be drawn that South Africa, as 
a whole, will never be a white man’s country in the same sense 
as are the United States of America, Canada, Australia, or 
New Zealand. The bulk of the labour of the community 
will not fall on the European inhabitants. The country will 
afford no outlet for the teeming, labouring populations of 
England or the Continent. Skilled labourers and artisans will 
doubtless find employment there, but the pick-and-shovel man 
had best keep out of the country. It will rather resemble 
India and Ceylon than Australia and New Zealand. Euro- 
peans will always find in it an outlet for their energies, an 
opening for the employment of their capital, and an oppor- 
tunity for adding to their wealth. Its climate is far more 
suitable for them than that of India, and were South Africa 
without its native races it might have a career like unto that 
of Victoria or New South Wales, Colorado or California. But 
we must judge of the future of the country by the tendencies 
that environ it, and its destiny is limited and controlled by 
racial conditions from which there is no escape. 


A GOOD WORD FOR LORD ABERDEEN. 

The Agent-General for New Zealand, writing on the 
“Functions of a Governor-General,” .defends Lord 
Aberdeen from the attack made on him by Sir Charles 
Tupper, who complained bitterly that Lord Aberdeen 
had refused to act upon his recommendations when some 
of Sir Charles Tupper’s nominees, who were nominated 
after the constituencies had returned a majority against 
Sir Charles Tupper. Mr. Reeves says :— 

Is it desirable that Governors should be made instruments 
for. exasperating Colonial democracies against both Second 
Chambers and the Imperial Connection? If that be desirable, 
then the more often Governors take such advice as Lord 
Aberdeen declined to take from the Tupper Ministry the 
better. But surely it is preferable that the vexed. question of 
the existence and form of Colonial Second Chambers shou!d 
be settled on its own merits rather than that these bodies 
should be brought into discredit with the mass of the electors 
by being made—from the democratic point of view—worse 
than they already are, and made so by unfair interference. 
The approval which I am convinced that Lord Aberdcen’s 
firmness will receive from Colonists everywhere need not be 
and should not be confined to a section or a party. 

THE ORIGIN OF HAMLET. 

Mr. Arthur Lyttelton, in a paper entitled “ A Guess at 
the Origin of Hamlet,” maintains that the play, as it 
originally existed before Shakespeare took it in hand, was 
“Hamlet” without Hamlet, the character of the Prince 
of Denmark being the addition which Shakespeare made 
to the original drama :— 

My theory of the construction of Hamlet is. this. . Shake- 


/speare, taking up, like any other playwright and manager of 


the time, a play that had evidently struck the popular fancy, 
found it a very barren story of revenge, with a murder, a ghost, 
a good deal of bloodshed, and some striking lines and phrases. 
There was apparently nothing much to be made out of this. 
But the poet’s imagination, and his intense interest in 
character, seized on the one point in which there lay a possi- 
bility. _He took the merely external causes of delay, as the 
ohi piece represented them, and transformed them into internal 
subjective motives, arising out of the nature of the man himself. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


I po not know exactly how it is, but the Fortnightly 
Review for December, notwithstanding that it contains 
some useful articles, and one or two that are brilliant 
enough, leaves a heavy impression. Possibly there is a 
little too much history. Dr. Dillon’s article on “ Germany’s 
Foreign Policy,” although as instructive as a professor’s 
lecture, is almost entirely historical. So is Mr. Wilson’s 

per on “ Arbitration,” and the worst of that paper is 
that its history is misleading and inaccurate. For 
instance, what can be thought of an historian of the 
working of arbitration-who is either ignorant of or wilfally 
suppresses the facts concerning the arrangements for the 
settlement of the claims under the Behring Sea award ? 
Mr. Karl Blind’s account of “Young Turkey ” is also old 
history, and even the paper on the “ Impending Famine 
in India” is seven-eighths history ; in fact the Fortnightly 
Review is almost an historical handbook this month. I 
notice among the leading articles the two papers on 
German foreign policy and Prince Bismarck’s Revelations, 
Miss Sutcliffe’s paper on “ Turkish Guilds,” Mr. Kirk- 
wood’s article upon the Indian famine, Mr. Hardy’s 
“ Lessons from the American Election,” and “ Emeritus’s ” 
criticism of Lord Rosebery. 

THE NEW FRENCH ACADEMICIAN. 


Madame Blaze de Bury writes a very appreciative 
notice of M. le Duc d’Aumale, the writer who, at the age 
of forty, has been elected to succeed M. de Lisle in the 
French Academy. She says :— 

If one may say of Brunetiétre that he is the Bonaparte of 
our criticism, of Lemaitre that he is its Mazarin for penetration 
and subtlety, one may say of Anatole France, neglecting 
examples of statesmen in the comparison, that he is the 
Voltaire of his epoch, a Voltaire whose philosophy is felt in 
his fanciful writings, a Voltaire whose verve breaks out in his 
Nouvelles and criticisms; a Voltaire without a Frederick ; and 
yet who knows? Perhaps. we would not have to seek far 
among the correspondents of our author in order to find the 
intellectual small-change of the King of Prussia. 


AN OLD NONCONFORMIST INDEED! 


Mr. H. M. Bompas, Q.C., writes.‘a paper on the “ Edu- 
cation Bill” from the old Nonconformist standpoint. 
There is not much snap in it, but the chief points which 
Mr. Bompas makes may be found in the following 
extracts :-— 

There was in some of the provisions, and in some of the 
omissions of the Government. Bill, good reason for objection by 
Nonconformists, even of the old school. But the Bill was, as 
a whole, however, largely in favour of the very principles for 
which Nonconformists have always contended, and it is to be 
feared that it was opposed by mtny merely out of hostility to 
the party by whom it was introduced. From whichever 
source the money is to he found there cannot be, consistently 
with the principles held by the older Nonconformists, any 
control by the State or local authority of the voluntary schools, 
but only such inspection as shall be sufficient to secure that 
the money is properly expended and the secular education 
duly given. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. J. A. Murray writes enthusiastically upon a 
favourite subject of many essayists, the Persian poet, 
Omar Khayyam. Mr. H..H. Statham criticises adversely 
the decision of the Select Committee on the proposed 
new Government offices, He says:— 

The first thing that has to be recognised is, that no War 
Office architecturally worthy of the nation can possibly be 
built on the site as recommended by the Select Committee of 
this year. 

There is a brief paper by the author of “ Dodo,” which 
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but for the signature might have been mistaken for the 
work of a woman. Professor Ray Lankester contributes 
a letter defending the advocacy of his statements and 
judgments concerning Mr. Rhodes’s book. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THERE aye a number of interesting discussions on a 
variety of subjects in the December Westminster, but 
none belonging to the front rank of importance. Mr. 
Dewey’s analysis of the causes which led to the depopu- 
lation of France craves separate notice. Mr, R. Seymour 
Long writes on Socialism and militarism, and argues that 
it is in the wide spread of the Socialist movement in 
modern Europe, and in thé international and cosmo- 
politan character which it has assumed, that the most 
reasonable hopes are afforded of the overthrow of the 
military system everywhere and the disappearance of 
war from the civilised world, He therefore asks lovers 
of peace whether they ought not to throw in their lot 
with the Socialist movement, 

J.B. W.C. argues in favour of Lord Salisbury’s restric- 
tion of arbitration as a substitute for war, and insists 
that in the instances he would except it would be an evil 
thing for the arbitral court either to decline to decide or 
to give a decision that will not be accepted. The non- 
acceptance of a decision would so prejudice the public 
opinion of the world against a nation, that no nation 
would readily incur such a risk. But conciliation might 
affect what the writer thinks arbitration could not touch, 

H., writing on the situation in Ireland, considers that 
Mr. Healy is now almost completely isolated, with no 
supporters in Ireland, and that the redent Dublin 
Convention will speedily bring about the unification and 
solidarity of the Irish Party. The baneful tendency to 
resort to secret societies which Parnell first nearly 
crushed and after his fall carefully revived, may now 
soon be as nearly repressed again. of og 

Mr. G. A. B. Dewar compares the old M.P,;and the 
new, and concludes that the average legislator of the 
second half of the century is well in advance of the 
legislator in the first half in incorruptness, in keenness 
for politics, in devotion to work and in grip of public 
questions, but not so much in “ tact, courage, good- 
temper, courtesy,” and in respect of independeneée is 
considerably behind. 

Miss Joanna M. Hill contrasts Cottage Homes with 
“ boarding out” for pauper children, and strongly urges 
the superiority of the latter system. It is not only less 
costly : it offers a real home and not a pseudo home to 
the little ones. 

Mr. W. N. Shansfield in a rejoinder to Mr. Wilson’s 
cepreeren of modern journalism, denies that culture 
and literary ability are less sought after now. than 
before. Newspapers depend not merely on number of 
subscribers but on their quality: for quality of con- 
stituency affects the income from advertisements, a 
commercial condition which no newspaper can neglect. 
The superior writer attracts the readers whom advertisers 
wish to reach, 








A PLEASING study of Richard Jefferies by Charles 
Fisher appears in Temple Bar. The contrast between 
Wordsworth’s and Jefferies’ view of Nature is sugges- 
tively drawn, the vision of the Divine in the former being 
met in the latter by a sense of the “indifference of 
Nature,” and “no God in Nature.” G. L. Norgate’s 
aspects of “Matthew Arnold,” and a paper on the 
“Basilicas of Rome,” are two other interesting features 
in the number. 
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THE FORUM. 


THERE are two or three capital articles in the November 
number of the Forum, but I notice elsewhere Dr. Brook's 
bad article with a good title on “ Women from the 
standpoint: of a Naturalist,” Mr. Stride’s interesting 
suggestion for the’ re-establishment of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem-as a means of solving the Eastern 
Question; Mr. William Ferrero’s paper on “ Work and 
Morality,” and Miss Gertrude Buck’s fascinating article 
on the New Education. 

THE EMERSON LEGEND. 

A very bright paper, full of the genial spirit of Emerson 
himself, is that which. Mr. H. D, Lloyd has contributed 
under the title of “ Emerson’s Wit and Humour.” | It is 
not an article from, which to snap extracts, but one to be 
read by all, both by those to whom.Emerson is unknown, 
and. by those who have long enjoyed, the honey which 
is stored in the hives of his works. One extract and only 
one can I permit myself :— 

There has already come to be an Emerson legend, like the 
Lincoln legend, grave and gay. This legend is the repository 
of the familiar story that having gone together to see Fanny 
Elssler dance, Margaret Fuller said ‘to Emerson, “This is 
poetry!” and he replied, “It is religion!” Legend also 
attributes to Emerson the maxim that the consciousness of 
being well-dressed gives one a moral support greater than the 
consolations of religion. But it was not his own, but a quota- 
tion he gives from the talk of a bright woman. Conway tells 
this story as current about Emerson, though he does not pre- 
tend tliat it is true. Wishing to know Bowery life at its 
roughést, Emerson mussed his hat, turned’ up his coat collar, 
and going to the bar of a saloon called for a glass of grog. 
The bar-keeper took a glance at his visitor, and said, “‘ Lemon- 
ade will'do for you.” This must be classed with the legend 
that when Emerson visited Egypt the Sphinx said to him, 
“You're another!” . Among the traditions of Enierson is that 
one night in the small hours his wife was awakened by hearing 
him stir about the room. “Are you sick?” she asked anxiously. 
“No, only an idea.” But Cabot spoils this story by saying, 
evidently with direct reference to it, that Emerson never got 
up at night, as some one has fancied, to jot down thoughts. 
In Boston ‘a story is current which is well found, even if it is 
not true. A believer in the immediate second coming of 
Christ went about warning people that the end of the world 
was at hand. “Emerson heard him serenely, and only said, 
“ We can do without it.” 

DISTRICT NURSING. 

Mary K. Sedgwick, ina paper on this subject, which is 
chiefly devoted to a description of the methods ‘of the 
District Nursing Association in. Boston, tells us that the 
idea of distri¢t nursing was taken across the Atlantic 
from England only eleven years ago :— 

District nursing began in. England in 1875, when Mr. 
William Rathbone, M.P., employed. a woman to go about 
among the sick poor of Liverpool and minister to their needs 
in theit own’ homes. So great and immediate was the practical 
benefit of the service thus rendered that other cities followed 
the example of Liverpool. In 1885 Miss’ Abbie C. Howes, of 
Boston, who had watched the workings of ‘the English system, 
came hack to-the United States filled with the desire te see a 
similar system established in her own city. 

Similar work, but upon a somewhat different basis, was 
begun almost at the same time in Philadelphia, and there are 
now, ‘in 1896, carefully organised associations for district 
nursing in New Bedford, Brooklyn, Chicago, Kansas City, 


‘ Buffalo, and Baltimore. In addition to the work done by 


these specific ‘organisations, nurses are sent out by the general 
charities or by churches in New York City, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Hapton, Virginia, and other cities, and similar 
experiments are being constantly undertaken. 


There does not seem to be very much difference 
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between district nursing in America and district nursing 
here, but I do not know whether the English district 
nurses have a Loan Closet. Mrs, Sedgwick says :— 

Perhaps the most important adjunct of the Association is 
its. Loan Closet. In this Closet, which has four branches at 
convenient points in the city, is kept whatever is likely to be 
needed in the sick-room. Bedding, clothing for patients, 

paratus ordered by the physicians,—all are supplied in 
abundance as loans to the patient. Each article is carefully 
marked, and each nurse is required to see that whatever she 
loans is eventually returned in a condition as clean and whole 
as possible. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Gennadius continuing his account of the “ Recent 
Excavations in Greece,” describes the discoveries that have 
been made by the French at Parnassus, where the music 
of the Hymn to Apollo was discovered in the ruins. 
Julia Ward Howe; in an article entitled “Shall the 
Frontier of Christendom be Maintained ?” seems to plead 
for a crusade against the Mahommedan religion on the 
ground that it demands the disregard of human brother- 
hood or the shedding of human blood, Julia Ward 
Howe’s proposal, if acted upon by Christendom, would 
hardly advance tlie cause of Human Brotherhood, and 
would certainly lead to the shedding of more blood on a 
very gigantic scale. She would, however, probably dis- 
claim any attempt to give effect to her protest by carnal 
weapons, 





THE ARENA. 

Ir is to be hoped that now the election is over that the 
Arena Will endeavour to cultivate a little more variety. 
For the last six months it has been too strenuous for 
anything. The November number is very sombre, but 
for next year they announce the publication of a fasci- 
nating scientific romance by Camille Flammarion, the 
French Astronomer, entitled “ A Celestial Love,” which 
may perhaps enliven it up a bit. The frontispiece of the 
November number is a full-length portrait of “ Kate 
Field,” who died this year. Three-fourths of the paper 
are devoted to issues connected with the election which 
is now over. : 

THE RE-DISCOVERY OF OHRISTIANITY. 

There are two papers of general interest. One is Pro- 
fessor Buchanan’s preliminary announcement, in view of 
his re-discovery of Christianity, of the forthcoming 

mblication of a new version of the Gospels, which he 
eclares have been communicated to him by the spirit 
of the Apostle John, Of this forthcoming book Professor 
Buckanan says :— ; 

This restoration of lost history is far more than a higher 
criticism. It is accompanied by evidences which the writer’s 
friends regard as unanswerable, which challenge every reader's 
investigation, give history a broader basis, and satisfy the 
demands of the agnostic inquirer as well as the enlightened 
philanthropist and Christian. The sixteen years of: my 
recent investigations, after much preparation, will show that 
the Christianity of Christ is not lost nor forgotten, but that 
the history of Him and His disciples down to the destruction 
of Christianity as a Church will soon appear, showing the 
itlentification of the lofty wisdom of Jesus with the noblest 
results of modern science and the profoundest modern ethics, 
born out of humanity’s deep sufferings, roeny | that the 
brotherhood of humanity, the vital principle of Christianity, 
is the world’s only salvation. , 

THE RED INDIAN NOT DISAPPEARING. 

The other article is an interesting paper by Mr. J. W. 
Pope, of the United States Army, in which he succeeds 
in putting forward a very good case to prove that there 
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have never been any more Red. Indians on the American 
continent than there are at the present moment. He 
says :— 

There exists no substantial proof that the red man is dis- 
appearing before the encroachments of civilisation, but that 
many solid facts indicate that there has been no material 
diminution of the Indian population, or at least in the 
quantity of Indian blood, within the historic period. 

We should therefore, in the interest of truth, relegate the 
theory of the disappearance of the race of North American 
Indians to its proper place among the disproved fallacies of 
history. ; 

As there are only about a quarter of a million in the 
United States to-day, he scouts the notion that there 
were ever any more than that number in times past. | It is 
not claimed that there were more than a million, but it 
would seem that there is good reason for believing. that 
the actual number was never so great. Nothing could 
illustrate more forcibly the difference between civilisa- 
tion and savagery than the fact. that a continent which 
now feeds 70,000,000 of persons; and will before long be 
feeding 200,000,000, provided inadequate sustenance for 
centuries to 250,000 Indians. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue North American Review for November has several 
interesting articles; some of which are solely of in- 
terest. to American readers. Mr. J. A. Taylor strings 
together the usual farrago of quaint and amusing 
epitaphs. Mr. Himmelwright defends the erection of 
buildings of twenty-five stories. ~He thinks they are 
fire-proof in fact as well as in name; and ‘he makes 
a calculation that in some of the great buildings 
of Chicago as many as eight thousand persons are 
employed in one way or another, which, if a family of five 
were allotted to each, would give a population of forty 
thousand, who are fed from day to day by money earned 
in one of these large buildings. Professor Thurston has 
an interesting paper on “The Animal as a Machine,” 
which brings out very clearly how little, with all our 
science, is known as to the force which works our own 
bodies. Professor Thurston says :— 

Some foree—no one knows precisely what—and some_energy, 
equally unidentified, cause contraction and _ relaxation of 
muscles and transformation of the unknown form of energy 
into mechanical power and muscular force and work. Where 
this energy of primary form is originated, what is its course, 
and how it affects the muscle, no one can say. Probably 
substantially all the internal, automatic work of the living 
machine is performed in respiration and thé circulation of 
the fluids of the body through their miles of narrow channel 
ani capillary ducts. This is work of friction, and all of it 
must be reconverted into heat; it constitutes a large part, if 
not the whole, of the heat thrown.out of the system. ‘The 
animal machine is not a heat-motor, or a thermo-dynamic 
engine, which deduction may be accepted as very nearly, 
if not absolutely, certain. The consequent conclusion thus 
follows that it is an engine operated thermo-electrically or by 
some other less familiar, very possibly entirely unknown, 
process of energy-transformation. 

Professor Thurston calculates that the food of an 
adult man is about equal in working power to a pound of 
coal, which in its turn is equal to one-fifth of a horse- 
power for twenty-four hours. As one horse-power is 
equal to twenty-four man-power, an ordinary day’s work 
of an ordinary man only amounts to one-fifth of the 
potential energy that is stored.up in the food which he 
consumes, or which is equivalent to one pound of coal. 
What becomes of the other four-fifths? It is not wasted, 
but is used up by the machine itself, for the human 
machine, unlike all others, perpetually renews its parts. 
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CORNHILL. 

Tue December number of Cornhill, though full of good 
matter, is not up to the high standard set by several 
previous issues. It is predominantly historical. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S CHRISTIANITY. 

It opens with a paper on “ The Greatest of Anniver- 
saries,” by Rev. H. C. Beeching. This is a statement of 
the Christian religion which is well written, but which 
owes its distinction to the fact that it is a criticism of 
Matthew Arnold’s version of Christianity as set forth in 
the pages of Cornhill many years ago. He argues against 
the idea that. Christianity is Stoicism . touched with 
emotion, contending that the revelation given by Jesus 
was theological and dynamic rather than moral :— 

The Christian religion, unlike Stoicism, centres in a Person. 
Its precepts of morality are excellent, its law of love to all 
mankind is such that it makes it possible and easy to keep 
them all—but how will it be found possible to keep the law of 
love?. The answer is, through love to Christ. This, and not 
“ inwardness,” not “ self-renonncement,” was Christ’s method 
and secret. We love Him because He first loved us, and in 
Him we love our brethren. 

GOLDWIN SMITH ON GEORGE III. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith writes a character sketch of 
George ITI., which shows less than the author’s wonted 
brilliancy. He thus sums up the moral of his story :— 

To what the world will advance or revert from this system 
of government by party, the caucus, the platform, and those 
moral civil wars which we call general elections, nobody yet 
foresees; but it may safely be said that personal government 
—by a sovereign without responsibility—has been tried at 
sufficient cost and has most decisively failed. 4 

A POET IN STONE. 

The Bishop of Peterborough’s address on Saint Edward 
the Confessor, which was delivered on the festival of the 
saint’s translation, is now given in full :— 

Edward was a poet; whose poem was written in stone. “He 
sang of what the world would be when the ages had passed 
away.” He set up the palace and monastery of Westminster 
as a symbol of that Divine order which must bring harmony 
into the world’s affairs. . .. Rulers and statesmen have nothing 
to learn from his achievements. But his gracious spirit, his 


fine feeling, his love of righteousness, his care for justice— 


these are qualities which can never be out of date. 
OTHER ARTICLES, 

~ A vivacious account of the marvellous life and adven- 
tures of Beau. Brummell by Mr. A. H. Shand, and a 
chatty paper on Duelling in France by Mr. J. Pemberton- 
Grund, are articles worthy of special attention. The 
Private Diarist tries to gibbet the. Temple, but not suc- 
ceeding to his desire, wishes Matthew Arnold back again 
to play censor. ; 





English Illustrated. 

Tue English Illustrated Christmas number is full of 
good things. Clark Russell writes on “ Pictures from 
the Life of Nelson ” ; Melton Prior gives his “ Impressions 
of Constantinople”; Andrew Lang gossips about Jeanne 
@Are; Mr. Zangwill tells the story entitled “The 
Conciliator of Christendom,” which is rather a touching 
narrative of a poor Jew who died in abject poverty, but 
who nevertheless died happy in the belief that his work 
on Judaism and Christianity was about to be translate 
and published in English. 
stories were coming into favour. Mr. R. W. Chambers 
tells the tale that is bloody enough under the somewhat 
strange title “In the Name of the Most High.” There 
is a story of British Battles, and Stephen Crane has a 
tale entitled “ An Indiana Campaign.” 


It would seem as if war © 
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THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 
Tue Progressive Review for December contains a poem 
by Mr. Alfred Hayes, which is distinctly above the 
average, addressed to the expiring ceatury. 


THE DYING AGE. 


After describing the Age, Mr. Hayes asks questions 
which will ever obtrude themselves in the midst of ovr 
constant jubilation over peace, progress and prosperity. 

Of what avail to tame the lightning’s speed, 
To quell the waves and hold the winds in leash, 
If health no'more be labour’s meed, 

If love be stnothered, honour spurned, 
And beauty crashed in Mammon’s blind stampede ? 
What boots it to have turned 
The soil’s dull sons to. nervous factory-slaves, 
If pain that stunts, if pleasure that depraves, 
Hurry the haggard millions to their graves ? 
What gain to have been orphaned of our God, 
To know, when worms destroy 
Man’s frame, his spirit lies beneath the sod, 
If soul thereby be sacrificed to flesh, 
If Christ be crucified each day af.esh ? 
What profits it to heap 
Hoard upon hoard in hideous towns, and miss 
The pure sky and the sweet air’s kiss, 
To weigh the stars and lack the gift of joy, 
Outstrip the storm and lose the boon of sleep ? 


PARISH COUNCILS AND THE HOUSES OF THE POOR. 


One of the writers in the Review, discussing the ques- 
tion of “ The Housing of the Poor in Their Own Districts,” 
makes a practical proposal which is worth noting. His 
idea is to— 
suggest that parish councils should have powers for providing 
cottages similar to those they now possess fer providing allot- 
ments. A parish council can provide allotments without 
reference to or consent from any other publie authority, 
provided that it can carry the business through by voluntary 
local agreements. But if it is unable to do that, and desires 
t> use its compulsory powers, taen the consent of the county 
council must be obtained. 


MR, KEIR HARDIE AND HIS PARTY. 


Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr, Herbert Samuel cross swords 
over the right policy of the I.L.P.. Mr, Hardie, as usual, 
thinks that the stars.in their courses are fighting for him, 
and that the Liberal Party is so dead that nothing 
remains to be done than to establish the I.L.P. in its 
place :— 

Public opinion is swinging round to our point of view. 
Temperance people, land restorers, and others are feeling 
more an more sympathy with the fighting spirit shown by 
the ILL.P. It may take a quarter of a century before the 
I.L.P. becomes the dominant factor in politics in Great Britain ; 
but when the end has been accomplished the common. people 
will indeed be established in the seat of power. The alter- 
native to being independent is to trust to Liberalism, and, as 
I have shown, Liberalism is impotent. It has served its day ; 
and no man in his senses would dream of uniting the acting 
living present with the dead or dying past. ‘ 

He might, says Mr. Hardie, have made a bargain with 
the Liberal Party by which he could have secured a seat 
in East Bradford, but :— a 
«+ Anything savouring of an alliance, or a fusion, or a com- 
promise, with either the Liberal or the Tory Parties would 
destroy the faith of these men and shatter the IL.P. move- 
ment, It is probable that had I cared to meet the Liberals 
half-way in East Bradford, no Liberal candidate would have 
been brought forward, and [ might have won the seat, partly 


on the strength of Liberal support. But it would have been. 


a costly victory. 


THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS, 


There is rather an interesting article about the German 
Social Democratic movement, which gives a glimpse of 
its Liebknecht and his paper, the Vorwaerts, which he 
edits for a salary of £360 a year :— 

The Vorwaerts is a halfpenny paper with a daily circulation 
of fifty thousand, and its profits are large. 

It is difficult to carry on the work of social agitation 
in Germany :— 

For every German Socialist meeting (even the smallest local 
gathering) twenty-four hours’ notice has te be given to the 
police in the district. At the commencement of the meeting 
the police-ofticer marches.in, with sword by his side, and seats 
himself by the chairman. He takes copious notes of the pro- 
ceedings, and has the power fo dissolve the meeting 'at'a 
minute’s notice. 

The writer of the article entitled “ Modern Oxford” 
shakes his head over the university, He describes it as 
he sees it, and then says :— 

Sueh being the social conditions and intellectual bias of 
Osford, it. is little wonder that there is no study of political.or 
social seience at the university in any positive or realist sense. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

In the Civilta Cattolica (Noy. 7th and 2lst) the most 
noteworthy articles are two on the recent condemnation 
of Anglican Orders, well-informed and well-argued, which 
may be taken as summing up the most rigid Catholic 
point of view. But it was perhaps indisereet of the 
Jesuit author to dwell at the outset on “the unanimous 
applause and the sincere expressions of satisfaction and 
gratitude” with which the English Catholics received the 
decision. 

To the Nuova Antologia Edmondo de Amicis con- 
tributes in a sympathetic and gossiping strain personal 


‘impressions of both Jules Verne and Victorien Sardou. 


The former, whom the Italian author appears. to hold in 
somewhat extravagant literary estimation, he deseribes 
as possessed of a kindly face, without any artisti¢ vivaeity, 
and a simple, unaffected manner, and as living the life of 
a bon bourgeois at Amiens, going to bed every night at 
eight o’clock and rising at four o’clock to write his tales 
of adventure, and being apparently more proud of the 
fact that he is a municipal councillor than the author. of 
eighty volumes of romance. What struck him most 
in Sardou was: “his ‘strange, pale, clean-shaven. face, 
with his long nose and pointed chin, strongly-marked 
and irregular features, lit up by a pair of pale grey eyes, 
at once sparkling and thoughtful; whose eager glances 
seemed to bz in harmony with the rapid: movements of 
his thin sinuous lips, subtle yet benevelent, on which 
hovered the vivacious and gently jocular smile of youth. 
To look at he might: be sixty—te listen to he is far 
younger.” 

Continuing his articles on “ The Kingdom of Minos,” 
Sgr. Mariani declares the Christian population; according 
to the only recent census, to be over 205,000, whereas the 
Moslems only number.73,000. He jrotests strongly 
against any European suzerainty, whether of England or 
of France, over the island, and declares emphatically-that 
autonomy is the only alternative to annexation to Greece, 
which is what the Cretan Christians would prefer. 

The Hassegna Nazionale contains, amongst other articles, 
one on the Catholic rurai banks of Northern Italy,which 
have produced much controversy of late, anda long.and 
solid article on ‘‘ Empirical Finance,” in whiehthe writer, 
F. Bervaldo, takes a very unfavourable view of ‘Htaly’s 
financial condition. iia obes 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

Ir must be admitted that neither number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for November is of surpassing 
interest or importance; indeed, an ill-natured reviewer 
would probably call them both dull. 

THE UNSELFISHNESS OF FRANCE. 

To the first November number M. Fouillée contributes 
a very charming and well-informed study of the genius 
of the French nation, both in other agesand to-day. The 
most typical quality of the French of to-day is, he thinks, 
a certain ideal of generosity, and he adds, truly enough, 
that it is not from an excess of love and devotion for 
ideals that nations go wrong nowadays. On the contrary, 
scepticism, prosaic utilitarianism, financial corruption, 
the nartow politics of parties and interests, the selfish 
struggle of classes—such are the evils which must every- 
where be combated in the name of ideals, If France 
should renounce her worship of the ideal, of the spirit 
of unselfishness, she would lose without any possible 
compensation that which has always formed her true 
moral strength. ‘This kind of declaration is too vague, 
but if M. Fouillée means that France sorely needs the 
creation of a healthy public opinion, he is unquestionably 
tight. The average Englishman judges France by the 
novels of the boulevards, by Panama, and by the scenes 
in the Chamber which the newspapers report with gusto, 
and he has not the faintest notion of the real France, 
energetic, frugal, prudent, highly moralised, highly 
cultivated, which lies below the surface scum. 


GERMANY’S BURDEN. 


Count Benedetti concludes his interesting observa- 
tions on Cavour and Bismarck, which he began in 
the second October number of the Revue. He attri- 
butes the crushing growth of German armaments 
to Prince Bismarck, who inconsiderately broke up 
the good understanding which subsisted between the 
‘Courts of Berlia and St. Petersburg, and drove Russia 
into the arms of France, a providential agreement which, 
Count Benedetti thinks, is the sole pledge, at the present 
hour, of the peace and security of Europe. These views 
are particularly interesting in view of Bismarck’s recent 
“yevelations” in the Hamburger Nachrichten and else- 
where, and the significant debate in the Reichstag which 
followed. Count Benedetti is evidently expectant— 
perhaps it would not be doing him an injustice to say 
hopeful—of disaster for Germany, staggering under the 
weight of her enormous military budgets, honeycombed 
with socialism, and split up by'a widespread spirit of 
particularism which not all the Emperor’s flamboyant 
asppeals to the memory of his grandfather can crush. 


SHOULD THERE BE AN AGE LIMIT FOR STATESMEN ? 


‘With Count Benedetti’s paper may be bracketed 
an able article by M. Valbert on the Prince de 
Metternich and Bismarck. M. Valbert thinks that if 
some modern Plutarch were to arise and write full bio- 
graphies of the two men, Metternich and Bismarck, 
whose careers he has delicately sketched within the limits 
of an.article, he would come to the conclusion that the 
greatest statesmen are wrong to remain too long in 
power; that the years of prosperity and triumph are 
followed with fatal certainty by the period of difficulties 
and mistakes. Metternich made serious mistakes because 
he ended by believing ‘himself infallible; Bismarck has 
made serious mistakes because his personal hatreds have 


had an excessive influence on his public actions. It is, 
as Count Prokesch von Osten said, the faculty which 
Bismarck lacks—the power of distinguishing things from 
persons. 





LA NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THe November numbers of the Nouvelle Revue contain 
noticeably less than usual that calls for comment. The 
revived interest which French people are taking in the 
little kingdom of Greece finds expression in two articles 
which may be bracketed together. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GREECE. 

The first, entitled “In Greece,” by M. Stephanopoli, 
the editor of the Messager d’Athénes, is in the first 
November number; the other article, which is in the 
second November number, is called “ Young Greece,” 
and is by Mdlle. Bovet. To give place aux dames, Mdlle. 
de Bovet is attracted by the piquancy of the contrasts in 
Greece. The country, she tells us, is extremely young 
and at the same time fabulously old, and she apparently 
went to see it—a thing that has occasionally been done 
before. Mdlle. de Bovet’s style is somewhat luxuriant, 
even for the glorified guide-book sort of article, and the 
reader is irritated by her habit of constantly dragging 
in bits extracted from the classical dictionary. M. Ste- 
phanopoli’s article is of a different kind. He has some- 
thing to say, and says it well. He endeavours to 
show that Hellenism is a real force, and declares 
that Turkey has all along recognised the fact, as is 
shown by her efforts to win the sympathies, or at 
least to secure the benevolent neutrality, of Greece— 
efforts in which the Ottoman Government received the 
assistance of France and Russia, who urged Greece to 
behave with prudence and moderation. M. Stephanopoli 
is convinced that England’s machinations throughout 
the Armenian troubles would have been more successful 
if Lord Salisbury had realised from the first the 
importance of Greece anl the Greek populations of 
Turkey in the great problem of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. He is enthusiastic over the splendid resources 
of Greece. In that case it is perhaps permissible to 
inquire why she does not pay her debts. M. Stephano- 
poli has an answer ready. Poor little Greece, he says, had 
to spend so much in fomenting the Cretan insurrection of 
1865, and then the Russo-Turkish War came and she 
had to arm for her own protection, while her efforts 
to get Epirus and Thessaly assigned to her by the 
Berlin Congress were thwarted by the infamous inter- 
ference of England. Naturally, “ Greeks ” are at a con- 
siderable discount in the City. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles in the first November number 
the following may be mentioned. The recollections of 
General Oudinot are brought toa close. We are given a 
dramatic glimpse of the Emperor at Bautzen, who had 
not closed his eyes for seventy-two hours, being seized 
in the midst of the battle with an irresistible drowsiness 
and calmly resting for an hour on a portion of the field 
amid a perfect hail of bullets. That hour’s sleep cost 
him dear, , Ney, left without precise instructions, lost all 
the fruits of a most admirable strategic combination. 

The second November number is remarkable for some 
letters which passed between George Sand and the Abbé 
Rochet. The good abbé talks mainly of religion, at 
which George Sand frankly shrugs her shoulders. The 
letters are not to be compared in importance or interest 
with the Pagello revelations. 
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LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

Tue first number of the Revue de Puris is as literary and 
personal in character as the second is social and political. 
Perhaps the most notable paper is the curious medical 
analysis of the genius and character of Emile Zola. 


GEORGE SAND AND ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


The complex and brilliant personality of George Sand» 
who has sometimes been called the French George Eliot, 
though probably no two women of genius ever more 
truly differed the one from the other, has retained a 
jasting hold on those of her countrymen and women who 
are interested in literary matters. Only this autumn 
the burning controversy as to what were the relations 
between Madame Sand and Alfred de Musset has been 
reopened with the aid of an aged Italian doctor named 
Pagello, who is known to have been the somewhat 
unworthy cause of perhaps the most poignant drama 
of jealousy the world has ever known, and which pro- 
voked from the pens of two great writers some of tlieir 
finest work. Dr, Pagello has allowed the curiosity of 
an interviewer to get the better of his discretion; but 
with the exception of acknowledging that he once kissed 
and has now told, he has very littlenew to say. There is 
no doubt that he, in his quality of medical man to de 
Musset, played an ugly part, and George Sand proved once 
more how unreasoning is the passionof love. The friends 
and family of the great novelist are now publishing in the 
Revue de Paris the letters written at the time of the 
quarrel by Madame Sand to de Musset, and these long 
epistles certainly deserve to take a place among the 
epistolary literature of the world, for in each of them the 
writer reveals herself as woman, as worker, as friend, as 
lover. Immediately following on this curious corre- 
spondence are published some exquisite verses addressed 
at various times by de Musset. to Madame Sand, and 
which form a fitting epilogue to this portion of their 
story as told by themselves. 


A WARNING TO TURKEY. 


Of special interest at the present moment is a long 
letter which bears every sign of being authentic, addressed 
by Fuad Pacha, a one-time Minister of Turkey, to the 
Sultan the day before his death, which occurred on Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1869. In it the famous Turkish statesman 
seemed to have a prevision of all the misfortunes which 
lay in wait for the Ottoman Empire. Those who are now 
absorbed in the Armenian question must be referred to 
the letter, which occupies many pages itself; but one or 
two passages of this striking epistle may be quoted — 

The voice which comes from the tomb is always sincere, 
Your Empire is in danger; our neighbours are not what they 
were two centuries ago; they have all gone forward, we 
alone have gone back. Your Majesty’s Empire will be con- 
demned to extinction unless within the next few years you 
can acquire as much monetary influence as has been acquired 
by Great Britain, as much knowledge as is possessed by 
France, and as many soldiers as the Emperor of Russia can 
command. Our splendid Empire contains all the elements 
necessary to surpass every other European Power, but in 
order to accomplish this object one thing is absolutely necessary 
—we shall have to change all our political and civil institutions. 


And then, somewhat later :— 

Among our foreign allies you will always find Great 
Britain the most powerful and the most to be considered; her 
friendship is as faithful and solid as are her institutions; she 
has bestowed on us immense assistance, and we cannot and we 
shall not be able to do without her help in the future... . I 
would prefer to lose many provinces rather than to see the 
Sublime Porte abandoned by England. 
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And then, towards the end of this very curious and— 
if authentic—valuable document :— 

The Sublime Porte must never tolerate any intrigues 
having for object that of preaching an alliance between the 
Armenians and the Ortho:ox Church. Still, our best poticy 
will always be that of placing the State above all religious 
questions. In future, our great Empire should belong neither 
to the Greeks, nor to the Slaves, nor should one religion or one 
race necessarily predominate. The Empire of the East will 
only keep itself upright by the fusion and union of many 
peoples. 

This letter, which was written by Fuad Pacha at Nice, 
was sent tu the then Sultan, but a copy was kept by his 
descendants, who have now judged it advisable to 
publish it. 

_ In the second number of the Revue a considerable space 
is devoted to a long series of letters addressed by George 
Sand to Sainte-Beuve. 


FRENCH FRAISE OF TRADES UNIONISM. 


Of more immediate value is M. de Rousier’s very 
impartial discussion of British Trades Unions. He 
seems to have studied the subject not only carefully, 
but with the utmost thoroughness, and on the whole 
his report is entirely in favour of Trade Unionism. 
Indeed, he evidently ascribes to it and to the efforts 
of those who have practically organised the great Trades 
Unions, all the bettering of the condition of English 
workers during the last thirty-eight to forty years, 
although he admits that other things have contributed to 
the present shorter hours and higher wages. He was 
also very much struck by the fact that on the whole the 
Unions and the principles of Trade Unionism are popular 
in the country, and he pays a very high tribute not only 
to those men-who have built up the unions, but also 
to most of the labour leaders. 





PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

Tue Christmas number of the Pull Mall Magazine is a 
most sumptuous edition. Besides the usual profuse and 
high-class pictures in black and white, and a highly 
ornate coloured plate for frontispiece—Alice Havers’ 
“Sally in our-Alley ”—there are in one article—Mr. 
Frederic-Whyte’s on“ The Queen of Cities ”—a numb:.r 
of coloured representations of Constantinopolitan life 
mingled with. the letter-press. The country house 
selected for the topographical sketch is Blickling Hall in 
Norfolk, the early home of Anne Boleyn, which Rev. A. I. 
Malandepicts with pen and camera. Mr. J, H. Rollason 
contributes a curious sfudyin silver nefs or pieces of plate 
— as ships, used té.y6ld wine or other delicacies, the 
workmanshipofth teenth century. The best private 
colléttion=is=that of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
which is here pictured and described in detail, the article 
having been revisel by H.R.H. himself.“ A Cornet of 
Horse ” gives an account of the Royal Military Col’eze at 
Sandhurst, the training at which is said to be so severe 
as to leave few pleasant memories in the minds of its 
alumni. Mr. The». A. Cook tells the story of the settle- 
ment of St. Augustine in Florida by the Spaniards, and 
shows how vain was the effort of the Spanish colony. 
He draws from the failure of Spain the morals: spread 
free government, loyal indej;endence, free and enter- 
prising trade ; keep down the death-rate and send‘up the 
birth-rate. Mr. J. Holt Schooling’s graphic analysis of 
our mortality bills claims special notice. Marion Elliston 
contributes a singularly touching Christmas dream of 
Angels Unawares, which will cause more tears of sym- 
pathy than the most of similar sketches. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


———_>-——— 


The Leisure Hour. 

Tue Leisure Hour devotes four pages to the reproduc- 
tion of an autograph letter of Mis. Browning. There is 
an illustrated paper devoted to Nottingham and its 
industries. Miss Belloc, whose pen is very busy this 
month, contributes a paper about the “ Future Kings of 
Europe,” which is copiously illustrated with portraits of 
the little people who will some day sit on the throne. 
There is a brief paper on the Toys and Games in the 
past, from which it would seem that three thousand 
years ago the children had dolls, peg-tops, tip-cat, balls, 
and swings which differ very little from those which 
amuse our children to-day. 


The Lady’s Realm. 

Tue Lady's Realm for December gives the place of 
honour toa charmingly illustrated paper by Mrs. Haweis, 
entitled “The Empress Frederick and Friedrichshof,” 
which is illustrated, not merely by portraits, but by two 
sketches by the Empress herself. Miss Belloc’s interest- 
ing paper on M. Worth is noticed elsewhere. “ D.” 
has a paper entitled “ The Return of Dodo,” and Sarah 
Tooley, who does not append her portrait above her 
signature, as the other writers do, discourses concerning 
Brighton’s society. 








The Woman at Home. 

Tars is a double number with some notable features. 
The first is a series of nearly forty pages devoted to the 
“ Daughters of Victoria.” Katherine Lee writes on the 
“ Empress Frederick” ; Sarah Tooley on “ Princess Alice, 
Princess Helena, and Princess Louise”; and Miss Belloc 
writes on “ Princess Beatrice.” Jan Maclaren finishes 
the story of “ Kate Carnegie” by marrying Kate to the 
Free Church minister, a destiny to which she was 
obviously destined from the first chapter. A paper on 
‘The Home of our Commander-in-Chief” gives us plenty 
of inside views of Lord Wolseley’s town house, and some 
pleasant gossip concerning Miss Wolseley, who seems to 
be a very capable and attractive young lady. There are 
also facsimiles of two poems by Charlotte Bronté on 
the death of her sisters, Emily and Anne. 





Harper's. 

Harper’s Christmas Number opens with an interesting 
sketch of a Middle English Nativity play by John 
Corbin, and a Christmas carol by Nina Frances Layard. 
The chief feature in thet number, however, ‘is a 
charming sketch of President Kruger by Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow, whick is noticed at considerable length else- 
where. Mr. Remington has a very brightly-written and 
vivid narrative of “ How the Law got into Chapparal by 
the Aid of the .Texas Rangers.” It is well illustrated, 
and is a very instructive account of the way in which a 
settled society is evolved from a condition of . lawless 
anarchy. There is the usual modicum of fiction, and 
an interesting story of how tame ducks can be trained to 
act as decoys. W. D. Howells writes at some length 
on Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Dr, William W. Jacques 
explains how he proposes to extract electricity direct 
from coal, At present we only utilize two anda half 
per cent. of the energy,obtainable and waste ninety-seven 
and a half percent. He thus describes his discovery :— 

My ‘discovery is that if the oxygen of the air be caused 
to combine with carbon, not directly as in combustion, but 
through an intervening electrolytic carrier, the stored-up 
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energy of the carbon may be converted directly into electrical 
energy, and not into heat. Crudely speaking, my invention 
consists in generating electric‘ty by causing the oxygen of air 
to combine with coal beneath the level of a suitable liquid. 





Strand, 

Tux Strand for December has no very eminent article, 
but keeps up its reputation for novel and curious subjects. 
Mr. W. G. Fitzgerald gives an interesting account of 
Brock’s pictures in fireworks at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere. ‘These gigantic pictures, about 600 ft. long 
and some 40,000 sq. ft. in area, and costing for the 
first appearance £350, and for subsequent discharges 
£50 each, came in, it seems, during the Franco- 
German war, and sprang from imitation of incidents 
in that campaign. “Campaign buttons,” buttons 
bearing a candidate’s portrait or motto on each, a 
favourite feature of the American presidential struggle, 
are discussed in a lively paper by Mr. George Dollar. 
There is a taking description of an ingenious toy railway, 
one hundred feet long, in a clergyman’s garden at 
Windsor, which has stations, signal-system, tunnels, 
steam rolling-stock, and everything else complete. It 
ought to prove a valuable educationat device worthy of 
wider vogue. A second paper on idols contains much 
curious matter, but to tell over the religious beliefs of 
myriads of our fellow-subjects in the style of a comic- 
recital which is here adopted scarcely accords with the 
higher courtesies of public life. The second paper on 
leaders of the Bar supplies a good deal of interesting 
chat about Mr. Asquith, Mr. Jelf, Mr. Willis, Mr. 
Inderwick, Mr. Bigham and Mr. Bompas, the latter 
gentleman being described as “the perpetual candidate 
for any and every sort of post.” 

Pearson’s. 

Tar December issue is a strong number. Mr. Sherard’s 
“ White Slaves” in Bradford requires special mention, as 
do Mrs. Griffith’s account of Dr. Bose’s Electric Eye and 
Mr. Brand’s inquiry into the connection between civilisa- 
tion and suicide, Mr, Arthur Woodward gives a viva- 
cious description of many of the chief aerial railways of 
the world, which are nearly all made by Englishmen. 
The longest span occurs on the Pinerolo ropeway in the 
Italian Alps, and is little short of a mile in length. 
Among the most famous are those at Hong-Kong, 
Gibraltar, and Cape Town. Mr. T. EB. Pemberton por- 
trays with graphic truth the Leicestershire Trappist 
monastery; and the almost unknown land of Nepaul, 
jealously secluded from contact with Europeans, is 
vividly sketched by Miss F. Billington. Mr, Dudley Heath 
illustrates the Queen’s hobby for collecting miniatures, and 
J. Malcolm Fraser serves up several interesting curiosities 
in the way of fancy dress. . Mr. J. F. Sullivan’s “ educa- 
tion board” in rhyme and picture is too exaggerated, 
not to say clumsy, to be effective as a skit on School 
Board extravagance. Mr. Harry Furniss sketches the 
Bohemian Club with pen and pencil. Mr. Joyce Garra- 
way has contrived to gather together quite a number of 
pictures by royal artists. 





In tho Young Woman the chief feature for December 
is Miss Friederichs’ sketch of “ Home Life at Hawarden,” 
in the illustrated article on Dorothy Drew and Her 
Mother. William Clarke devotes some three or four 
pages to singing the praises of Mr, Harold Frederick. 
There is also a sketch of Shan F. Bullock, who is 
about to write a new story entitled “The Charmer,’ 
which is to appear in the Young Man next year. 
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The Century. - 

THe December number of the Century is one which 
appeals more to American than British readers, but 
which has also plenty of interest for both. The principal 
paper is Horace Porter’s recollections of campaigning 
with Grant, in which he bears witness to Grant’s remark- 
able coolness in trying times. Mr. Smythe holds out 
roseate prospects for California, looking forward to its 
development by small in place of largeowners. Inciden- 
tally he observes that Americans in the East and Middle 
States know more of Europe than of California—another 
proof that the sea unites, does not divide. Mr. W. A. 
Coffin weaves together the souvenirs of a veteran collector, 
of the name of Avery, with pictures and autographs from 
many famous artists, among whom may be mentioned 
Meissonier, Munkacsy, Menzel, Rosa Bonheur, and Cruik- 
shank, Miss H. E. Smith recalls the story, with appro- 
priate portraits and pictures, of a group of American 
girls belonging to a wealthy family early in the century. 
The ancient devices of girls’ education possess a quaint 
interest to-day, notably the backboards to improve the 
figure; and the weights carried on the head to develop a 
stately carriage. Miss A. 8. Lewis asks, what language 
did Jesus speak? and answers Aramaic, 





Seribner. 

Tue Christmas Scribner is admirable. The first place 
is given to an article by Cosmo Monkhouse upon “ Sir 
John Millais,” which is copiously illustrated, with 
excellent reproductions of many of Millais’s most 
famous pictures.«.-The article was written before Sir 
John Millais died. Mr. Monkhouse declares that for a 
period of nearly.fifty. years Millais has. sustained his 
reputation as the<greatest painter of theday. I cannot 
say that I can, congratulate the editor upon the innova- 
tion made upon the printing of Kenneth Graham’s 
charming account of a child’s first visit to a circus 
in blue and gold. It is a novelty, and that is all 
that can be said for it. There is an amusing attempt to 
describe the impressions of one of the raiders in Holloway 
Gaol, who professes to tell us what the Honourablo 
Reggie Blake thought about it. Bobby White will be 
credited with these three pages, which are very vivid 
and life-like. There is a good paper by Agnes Repplier 
on “ Little Pharisees in Fietion,” which can be recom- 
mended ‘to the attention of Sunday-school teachers and 
others. Fiction is very strong, and at least two of the 
stories deal with Borderland subjects. There is one 
gruesome story about a square diamond, which had the 
power of summoning its former possessor when it was 
closely examined. As this gentleman had the faculty of 
turning himself into a wolf upon occasion, the diamond 
Was not a possession to be coveted. 





The Windsor. 

Tue December Windsor is a good number, with plenty 
of varied reading. An ex-member of the Government 
gives an interior view of “ A Day in the Life of a British 
Statesman,” along with a choice assortment of Downing 
Street gossip. He tells us that “Lord Salisbury writes 
almost everything with his own hand. Mr. Balfour 
dictates to a shorthand clerk.” Mr. Bright is described 
as having been “ the laziest of mankind at official work,” 
but “an ideal hand at receiving deputations.” Mr. T. 
Artemus Jones initiates the reader into some of the 
mysteries of the Press Association and Reuter. Mr. 
tobert’ Donald tells the story of the London School 
Board and its work. 
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New England Magazine. 


A sketcu of John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, 
with many quaint reproductions of pages from his books 
and letters, takes the first. place in the very excellent 
November number of the New England Magazine. The 
writer, Mr. de Normandie, declares him a modern saint, 
with a missionary spirit and earnestness as wise as St, 
Paul’s, and a charity and sympathy as sweet as St. Francis 
d’Assisi; and prophesies that he will be regarded as one 
of the most commanding figures in early American life. 
A New England village amid the Southern Pines of North 
Carolina—“ one of the two areas where consumption is 
unknown ”—is affectionately described by B. A. Good- 
ridge. Pinehurst, as it is called, is a model village, 
owned and laid out by Mr. Tufts of Boston in 1895, as a 
sanatorium for people of refined tastes and small means, 





ART WINTER NUMBERS. 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON AS AN ARTIST. 


Last month we called attention to the Art Annual, 
the winter number of the Art Journal which was devoted 
to the life and work of Mr. Marcus Stone. Since then 
we have received two other art winter numbers. The 
Studio has.issued a second “ extra,” in continuation of 
the special “ Studio Series” begun at Christmas; 1894, 
with “Christmas Cards and Their Designers,” by Mr. 
Gleeson White. The new number is altogether excellent, 
but it is specially interesting for the Robert Louis 
Stevenson articles. The first is a description of Le 
Monastier, a mountain town in France, by Stevenson, 
who visited the place in 1878, and the illustrations are 
leaves from Stevenson’s sketch-book. This is followed 
by a critical note on Stevenson as an illustrator, by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell. The other illustrated articles are 
Famous French Artists at Home, by Mr. Gabriel Mourey ; 
Architectural Sketching, by Mr. Arnold Mitchell; Beauti- 
ful Modern Manuscripts, by Margaret Armour; the 
Samplers, by Mr. Gleeson White, etc. Mr. James Stanley 
Little’s article is on the Ideal Life of a Landscape- 
Painter. The November Studio is also a good number, 
an interesting feature being reproductions of some of 
Lord Leighton’s studies, 

THe Art or Mr. Sanpys. 

The winter number of the Artist is a sympathetic 
* consideration ” of the work of Mr. Frederick Sandys as 
a painter rather than as an illustrator. The writer 
(Mrs. Esther Wood) describes him as a Pre-Raphaelite in 
every essential quality, though he was in no way asso- 
ciated with the beginnings of the movement in England. 
She continues :— 

A classicist by nature and temperament, yet v8 in the 
same romantic mysticism that inspired the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, he is stronger than any of them in the present- 
ment of a dramatic crisis, though he has little of the brooding 
sensuous warmth that breathes from nearly all their paintings. 
He deals less than they with the subtle intimacies of passion, 
and more with its typical effects and expressions. 

A useful feature is the list of pictures with which the 

“Sandys” number concludes, while the reproductions 

of the artist’s works add greatly to its attractiveness. 
Tue New P.R.A. 

The December number of the Magazine of Art discusses 
the work of several artists—Mr. George W. Joy, by 
Mr. Joseph Anderson; Lord Leighton’s sketelres, by 
Mr. A. Lys Baldry; Adolphe Artz, by Mr. R. Heath; 
but the most interesting at this moment is the notice of 
Mr. Poynter, the nev P.R.A., by Mr. Spielmann. 





“JHE HISTORY OF THE MYSTERY.” 








THE CONSPIRACY AND THE CONSPIRATORS. 


\ | Y “Annual” this year is no mere romance. “The 
Bs History of the Mystery” is a political revelation 

that would never have been permitted had it not 
heen that the appointment of the Select Committee ren- 
dered further concealment impossible. Believing that all 
the facts were certain to come out in the worst possible 
manner both for the reputation of England and of Mr. 
Chamberlain, I have here endeavoured to set forth the 
truth in its right perspective, and to clear up the mystery 
which has hitherto appeared to be impenetrable as to the 
connection between Downing Street and Dr, Jameson, 
between Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain. 

The form into which I have thrown the narrative 
is that of a purely- imaginative account of what might 
have been achieved if Johannesburg had been fortunate 
cnough to possess a great - 
editor, such as my heroine, 
Jeanne Leflo, There is not 
much difficulty in disentang- 
ling the fact from fiction, or 
of seeing where I am writing 
from authentic documents 
and where I am _ relying 
upon my imagination. 
Jeanne Leflo the heroine, 
with her assistant Una Mil- 
son, and Signor Aurelio, are 
of course purely mythical 
personages. So are Holroyd 
and Max Liebnicht, Una’s 
lovers. But, with these ex- 
ceptions, there is hardly a 
person in the romance who 
is not easily recognisable 
under his pseudonym. 

The following list of 
pseudonyms may be useful 
for readers of my History :— 
Africa—Libya. 
TheTransvaal—Sccheleland. 
The Orange Free State— 

Lemonland. 
Rhodesia—Ophirland. 

Bechuanaland — Mackenzic- 
land. 

Cape Colony—Hopetown. 

Johannesburg—Johnstown. 

Pretoria —Notoria. 

Kimberley—Cecilstadt. 

Bulawayo — The King’s 

Kraal. 
Krugersdorp—Paulstadt. 


Mr. Rhodes—Right Hon. 0. 
J. Cecil. 

Dr. Jameson—Dr. James 
Zahlbar. 

Mr. Chamberlain — Right 
Hon. Jos. Blastus. 

Mr. Fairficld—Mr. Fielding. 

Oom Paul—Uncle Saul. 

Sir Graham Bower—Sir 
George Crawler. 

Dr. R. Harris—Dr. Cactus. 

Olive Schreiner — Olive 





W.G.Schreiner—Mr. Lyndall. The Leonards—The Rey- 
E. H. Garrett—E. Loftie. naris. 
Mr. Beit—Mr. Weit. Mr. Hammond—Mr. Drum- 
Mr, L. Phillips—Mr. Lionel. mond. 
Colonel Rhodes — Colonel Captain Heaney — Captain 

Cecil. Special. 

That which I make quite clear is that, whether rightly 
or wrongly, Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson were firmly 
convinced that Mr. Chamberlain approved of the mea- 
sures which were taken in advance in Bechuanaland 
to secure the success of the insurrection in Johannes- 
burg; and that, although Mr. Chamberlain knew nothing 
of the actual raid, he stands in this matter side by side 
with Mr. Rhodes, who also was entirely unaware of the 
raid until the day it took place. 


Lyndall. “NOT SUCH A BAD SKELETON, AFTER ALL!” 
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JHE REVIVAL OF READING. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 


HAVE to announce that in response to the appeal for 
essays on the best 100 books for an ordinary man’s 
library, I have received about 470 essays. 470 

voting papers, each of which contains 100 votes, repre- 
sent a mass of work which cannot be thoroughly gone 
through in the brief space between the receipt of the 
essays and going to press. I must therefore hold over 
the announcement of the prize-winner until January.: 

The competition that was limited to school teachers as 
to the formation of a library, has only elicited from 
thirty to forty essays, the result of which will also be 
announced next January. 

I have this month only time to deal with the essays 
sent in by competitors who have entered for the prizes 
announced for the best essay in cach of four classes as 
to “ How I came to like reading.” ‘There have been one 
hundred and ‘fifteen essays sent in, but they are very 
unequally divided according to categories. 

No definite sum was offered for this competition. Ail 
that was stated was that a small prize would be offered. 
I have therefore thought it would be best to allot £10 for 
this competition, and to divide it between the different 
classes according to the number of competitors in each. 
As the adult male class contains nearly one-half, I have 
allotted £5 for them, and divided the other £5 among the 
other three classes, which together only make up about 
an equal number of competitors. I have read all the 
essays myself, which was no light task, considering the 
variety of handwriting, and I must honestly say I am 
extremely pleased with the result of the competition. 
The writers have, almost without exception, confined 
themselves to the subject in hand, have said what they 
have to say, and then left off. The result is I have more 
than one hundred human documents, or fragments of 
autobiography, many of which are of extreme interest, 
and I have been much puzzled in deciding, when so many 
were so good, as to which was the best. After reading 
and re-reading to see which were among the first from 
the point of view of excellence, and consulting friends 
whose judgment I value, I have decided to make the 
following awards :— 

Cuiass 1—Men over 18 years of age. (55 competitors.) 

Equal {T. C. Puriuips, 3 Bangor Road, Roath, Cardiff. 
\Epw. Witiuorg, 55 Chestnut Avenue, Forest Gate, E. 

Crass 2.—Males under 18. (14 competitors.) 

G. D. ALLEN (174), 21 Denmark Road, Barnsbury, N. 
Crass 3.—Ladies oyer 18. (38 competitors.) 

H. M. Davinson, 18 Mercheston Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Crass 4.—Girls under 18, (6 competitors.) 

CuarLorre Emity Many (17), 15 Glebo Road, Bedford. 


T must confess that the task of deciding which essayist 
is to receive the prize is a very unpleasant one for myself. 
I remember so often having competed for prizes when I 
was a juvenile essayist and being disappointed, that I 
picture to myself only too vividly the sadness which my 
decision must occasion to many persons, over whose life 
I regret to cast even a passing shadow. I can only con- 
sole those who have not succeeded by assuring them that 
I only once won a prize essay myself, and was a defeated 
candidate in an indefinite number of competitions. I 
commend to them the consolation which I then took to 
myself, viz, that it was quite an even chance that the 


judge had made a mistake, that my essay was as good as 
that of the fellow who got the prize, and that anyhow the 
stimulus to write the essay was worth more than the 
value of the prize. There is also an excellent quatrain of 
Lord Houghton’s, which I quote, not because I consider 
the small prize I offer as anything great, but because it 
embodies the true principle which we should take with 
us when we enter upon any of the struggles or competi- 
tions of life :-— 

If what shone afar so grand 

Turns to nothing in thy hand, 

On again, the virtue lies 

In the struggle, not the prize. 

I had originally intended printing the prize essay and 
giving some extracts from the unsuccessful competitors, 
but I find that space this month is too crowded, and, 
besides, the essays are too good to be dismissed in this 
fashion, therefore, out of this humble beginning there 
has evolved, in my mind, the project of publishing a 
whole book devoted to the subject. The title is not yet 
fixed upon, but the gist of the book is to be: “ What 
hooks to read, and how to read them,” and I shall draw 
freely upon the life histories of my 100 odd competitors. 
When I shall get this book to press I cannot exactly say 
-—that depends upon many things, .chiefly upon the 
available time I have at my disposal—but I think that 
the result of this competition, together with the plébiscite 
of the 471 for the best 100 books, and the school teacher’s 
cssays, will enable me, with the aid of other books that 
have been published, to construct a volume, which will 
be palpitating with actuality, to use a familiar phrase, 
full of living. interest, and calculated to be of real use 
to those who want some help as to what they should read, 
and how. 

One word more as to the net. result of the impression 
left upon my mind by the autobiographical confessions 
of my hundred competitors. First and foremost, most 
people learn to love reading by being read aloud to 
when they were children; it is the spoken voice {which 
attracts to the printed page. Secondly, that those who 
have not been taught to like reading from their child- 
hood, seldom learn to like reading unless they are 
hungered to it. ‘That is ‘to say, that quite an 
astonishing proportion of those who have written their 
experiences attribute their love of reading to 
the time when they had either a long illness 
or were for some reason or other, cut off from the 
ordinary dissipations of every-day life. If you want to 
make a man appreciate reading, you should set him up 
on a desolate island with nothing at all to do except to 
master the contents of a library. The third point that 
is brought out very clearly by a great number of the 
essayists is that penny dreadfuls, no matter how “ bluggy ” 
they may be, do their readers no harm. At any rate 
quite a large proportion of those who describe how 
they learnt to like reading, give a well-defined position 
to the penny dreadful, which they declare they devoured 

voraciously but without feeling any ill-effects. But I 
must adjourn what I have to say about this until my 
book comes out. Meantime I will express my sincere 


. thanks to the essayists who have contributed, out of 


the wealth of their own personal experience, to the help 
and guidance of the readers that are to come. 








A CHRISTMAS PLEA FOR POOR LAW CHILDREN. 


—_—_——_— 


1 INCE the publication ofthe now notorious Report of 
S the Departmental Committee of Inquiry into the 
Condition of the Metropolitan Pauper Children, 
a great deal has been said and written on the subject 
generally. It will not be forgotten that the Committee, 
which included statesmen like Mr. Mundella and Sir John 
Gorst, experts like Mr. Wm. Vallance and Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett, and professional inspectors and examiners such 
a3 Sir Joshua Fitch and Dr. Edward Nettleship, were 
unanimous in condemning Barrack Schools—or indeed 
any system by which children were brought up in large 
numbers together. They formed the opinion, based on 
the cross-examination of seventy-three witnesses, that the 
family life was best for children, and that the artificial 
system by which children of the same sex and the same 
class, often with similar antecedents and undesirable 
memories, were reared together, apart from the natural 
joys and wholesome stimulus of a family, had resulted 
in making them stunted and undeveloped in body, dull, 
sullen and mechanical in mind, and often listless in 
spirit. These qualities joined, as they not unfrequently 
are, toa temper which some witnesses describe as “ quite 
demoniacal,” a very inadequate education, and a technical 
training that is ‘‘ practically useless,” makes it difficult 
for State-supported children to take their places in the 
labour markets of the world or to hold their own as 
skilled and useful citizens. 

The Departmental Committee also found that cach 
child in a barrack school cost £29 5s. 6d. a year, or 
11s. 04d. a week, and that the immense sum of £1,284,374 
hai been sank in the buildings which they rightly 
describe as “ palatial.” But although at this rate each 
bed has cost £104 5s. 6d., it was yet found that the 
schools were crowded beyond what was hygienically 
desirable. Ophthalmia, a disease which among normal 
children of the same class attacks under two per cent., 
infects children when in these large aggregated schools 
to something like fifteen or twenty per cent. Scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, measles, and typhoid find under 
these conditions excellent soil in which to grow or spread, 
while expert medical evidence proves the painful fact 
that the maladies of malnutrition and lowered vitality 
are frequent among children who are in no sense starved 
or under-fed, but whose dull lives and want of natural 
daily interests deprives them of the nervous vitality 
necessary for the wholesome nourishment of the body. 
If the Committee’s advice were followed the amount of 
cubic feet now insisted on by the Government would be 
considerably enlarged, with the result that instead of each 
bed costing £104 it would probably stand at £150, while 
the annual cost per child would be proportionally 
inecreased—a matter which is of financial importance to 
many a ratepayer who is not able to spend 14s. or 15s, 
per week on each of his own children, as he would be 
then called on to do for every pauper child. 

The Committee recognised and emphatically stated 
their appreciation of the excellent work done by some of 
the Boards of Guardians, and especially by some of the 
Managers; but in spite of these efforts the State-appointed 
Committee unanimously condemned the system as a 
method of rearing the State-supported children, and like 
a practical body set themselves to discover a method by 
which it could be abandoned without undue injury to 
the ratepayers. The method they suggested was that a 
Central Metropolitan Board should be formed—perhaps 


as a separate body, perhaps as a Committee of the 
London County Council—under whose care all the 
London pauper children should be placed, and who 
should have possession and control of all the buildings 
at present used for them. By this change it was hoped 
three objects would be accomplished :— 

1. More children would be boarded ont in families or 
placed in charitable homes small enough to allow their 
characters to be studied, tastes formed, and natures 
developed. 

2. Certain of the large barrack schools could be sold 
or otherwise disposed of, while others could be used for 
certain classes of children who need either strict dis- 
cipline, special trade instruction, or peculiar hygienic 
conditions, 

3. The children could be classified. At present the 
widow’s child, carefully protected from evil, has to 
associate with the little street rebel whose knowledge of 
wrong is only equalled by his capacity for imparting it, 
Each Union only has one school, and, therefore, all 
children, healthy, sickly, clever, stupid, innocent or 
corrupted, have to go to that school—to join not only in 
the same lessons for periods when they are under 
observation and control—but to spend together all the 
many uncounted hours which are passed in play-rooms, 
enclosed yards or long dormitories, where it is impossible 
for supervision to exist, and which too often (as recent 
trials have shown) are the seed-grounds of corruption 
and the practising fields of cruelty and deceit. 

It would not be fair to blame the Guardians or Mana- 
gers for these evils; they cannot help them as things 
are at present organised. It would never do, either on 
grounds of economy or practicability, for every separate 
Board to establish and manage the numerous and varied 
institutions which would be required to meet the needs 
of the many different sorts and kinds of children, were 
adequate classification aimed at or insisted on. But if 
the Central Board had all the existing institutions, they 
could use them for different purposes—this one for a 
trade training school; that one for an ophthalmic 
hospital ; another for a discipline home; a fourth for an 
“in and ont” asylum. Each child could be sent to the 
school which would be most suited to his requirements, 
and—and perhaps this is the point which specially 
commends the scheme to us—such a Central Body would 
be. able to adyance boarding-out, and stimulate the public 
conscience concerning its duty to the State-dependent 
child, in a way that no individual Board of Guardians 
finds it possible now to do, 

It may be well to consider a little more closely this 
boarding-out matter, and how it would be affected by 
being removed from the twenty-nine Boards who are 
now left to do the negotiations, and placed into the 
hands of one body with whom only all the country 
boarding-out committees would communicate. There 
are now 157 boarding-out committees dotted all over 
England and Wales. They have the care of 1,802 
children, 968 of whom are London. children, the re- 
mainder being country and provincial paupers. 

When a London Board of Guardians decide that they 
wish to board out a child, the clerk has to write, not to 
one central body who would know where there was a 
vacancy and what were the local conditions, sanitary, 
industrial, ethical or otherwise, but to such or several 
of the 157 committees of which he has happened to hear. 
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Too often he gets refusals from various and _ perfectly 
legitimate causes. He then, perhaps, continues to write 
letters to other committees, until in weariness of result- 
less effort the Board decides to send the child to the 
barrack school. From the country the confusion is also 
to be regretted: it adds unnecessary work, uses more 
money, and involves usele%s waste of time for the 
honorary secretary to have to answer many letters 
politely explaining that there are no vacancies in that 
village, or that other circumstances prevent the board- 
ing-out committee taking more children. 

Again, while some country committees get too many 
applications, others get too few, and; to quote the Depart- 
mental Committee’s report, “there can be little doubt that 
the committees not unfrequently dwindle in size or flag 
in zeal” from the absence of suitable children as well 
as other causes. It will be easily seen that these 
particular drawbacks to the development of this system 
of rearing the young, which has been declared not only 
by the English Departmental Committee but by the 
experience of every other civilised nation, to be the “ best 
system,” would be almost entirely abolished by placing 
all the boarding-out under one Central Metropolitan 
Body. It would then be the duty of this Board 
to communicate with the boarding-out committees; to 
know whether the various country organisations were 


working well and harmoniously ; to demafd and maintain ~ 
the standard of life to be observed for “nobody’s child *;* 


to become acquainted with the industrial conditions of 
the neighbourhoods or the chances of ch being 
absorbed into the respectable working population; to 
uphold the actions of efficient committees, and to upbraid 
and reform those who have been tempted to exereise 
patronage, or to assist village favourites by means of the 
State children and the State money. All this a central 
and public body would be able to do; and as a result 
the conscience of the people would be quickened with 
regard to their duty to pauper children. 

On many occasions we have urged those who are 
members of our Helpers’ Guild, or readers of the reports 
of our Civic Church, to consider more closely the needs 
of the unwanted children of our land. We have felt, 
and, indeed, often expressed, that a nation has no right 
to claim for itself the term “Christian ” who has yet to 
point to a column of its State papers in which is printed 
the figure 242,000, representing that number of (not 
degraded and often brutalised adults), but young and, 
in many cases, unformed and untainted children who are 
supported by the State in workhouses, in barrack schools, 
in isolated pauper villages, in giant industrial institutions, 
because—because why? Not for want of money, but 
because no English homes could be found for them, no 
English hearths at which they could have a seat, no 
English hearts into which they might creep and find a 
lace. 

‘ Is this our Christian boast? Is this disgrace to cling 
still to us? And it is a disgrace not shared by all 
countries. In an exceedingly interesting paper issued 
by Miss F. Davenport Hill, it is shown that Scotland 
finds enough working-class families in which to 
place eighty-four per cent. of its dependent children. 
In Switzerland, where much thought and care are 
bestowed on the State children, seventy-four per cent. 
are boarded out. In Germany the same system is made 
compulsory. In the Colonies it is all but universal; 
and even Russia, so far behind in much which we call 
civilised, has recognised that a home life is the best soil 
in which to grow a child, and from its vast asylums in 
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St. Petersburg and Moscow it boards out some ninety 
per cent. of the ever-changing inmates. 

These figures are all the more striking when we 
compare them with those of London, which boards out 
under six per cent. of the children chargeable to it; 
while for all England—taken as a whole and omitting 
Scotland—the percentage is far lower. 

Undoubtedly a Central Metropolitan Board with the 
care of all London pauper children, would be able to do 
much to stimulate boarding-out; but the bulk of the 
work would have to be done by country people, or those 
living in the suburbs of provincial towns, and this is 
where our readers could help. “It is useless to hope to 
extend boarding-out,” say the opponents of the scheme; 
“not only are there not sufficient poor families respectable 
enough to be trusted with another person’s child, but 
the ladies who are interested are too few to super- 
vise the foster-parents or befriend the children.” This 
is ® grave accusation against the ladies of England, 
and one which we trust our readers will do something to 
make untrue.. The method of proceeding is very simple : 
it is. put out quite plainly in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee, which can be bought at 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode’s for 1s, 6d.; or if any one 
should, need more detailed help, Mrs. S. A. Barnett or 
Miss Davenport Hill, or our Helpers’ Guild Secretary, 
‘will doubtless communicate their experience. All that is 


“needed is for a few ladies to band themselves together as 


a committee, and then to apply to the Loeal Government 
Board to be certified. This, after (we fear) considerable 
delay, will be granted ; and the next duty. will be for the 
ladies to enlist the working women of the village in their 
plans. This is essential if real lasting good is to be 
done; for it is only by every one feeling that the work 
is done for the child as a Christian duty that it can be 
satisfactorily accomplished. When the village homes 
are found, the village foster-parents talked to, and the 
village teachers prepared, then the next duty is to get 
the children. We have already shown how much better 
this could be done by a Central Board than now; but 
until public opinion demands and gets that Central 
Board, application must be made to the twenty-nine 
different Metropolitan Boards, and patience must be 
exercised; but if success is achieved the object will be 
worth the waiting. Instead of the child being one amon 

hundreds, unknewn, though fed, clothed, disciplined, a 
drilled, it,»will_be ‘established-in a~home, able to take 
its place’ and ‘share, not only the family’s joys, but 
its hopes and. hardships; which doSso\guch to create 
individuality. 

* The child brought up uiider the jordin 
of family and village lifeis in a position td sée the results 
which tollow.conduct. He realises that dfunkenness is 
succeeded by poverty, and that indigenee is the offspring 
of thriftlessness.” 

We have not spoken of small certified homes, where 
six or eight children could be housed—admirable substi- 
tutes, and in many instances necessary substitutes, for 
the workman’s cottages. All who know unite to hope 
that more of these will shortly be established, not in 
clusters or groups, miles away from other habitations, 
and costing £60,000, as was the effort so unfortunately 
praised by Mr. Balfour at Etyal the other day. Such 
pauper organisations are not good; but little homes 
managed by ladies are very helpful, and all who have 
tried this way of helping either girls, boys, deficient, halt, 
maimed, or lamed children, are unanimous in recording 
the rich harvest the children reap. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 
From a portrait by the Hon. John Collier, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1891. 


(Reproduced by the kind permission of the artist.) 














THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


—_———_@- 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S ‘‘SEVEN SEAS AND OTHER POEMS.” * 


Eacu for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of Things as They Are. 


N the last lines of the last verses in L’Envoi of his 
I latest verse, our latest poet defines the aspiration of 
hismuse. Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the inspired Bard 
of the God of Things as They Are. It isa somewhat curious 
deity. The Positivists worship Humanity apparently for 
no more intelligible reason than that the huge entity is 
perpetually doing everything the Positivists most dislike. 
But no Positivist would bow down and worship the God 
of Things as They Are, Like all other children of men 
but Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the Positivists worship the God 
of Things as They Are Becoming—or going to be. Mr. 
Kipling is content with Things as They Are, and 
the God who made them. Children and _ fools, 
says the old adage, should never seo things in the 
making.. Mr. Kipling is neither a child nor a fool, 
but he rests content with “the Thing as he sees It—’ 
with a capital I, if you please. Like Walt Whitman’s 
cattle, which do not lie awake in the dark to weep for 
their sins and make him sick. by discussing their duty to 
God, Rudyard Kipling is troubled by no visions of any 
far-off Divine event to which the whole Creation moves. 
Sufficient for him is the day and the travail thereof, the joy 
of itand also the sorrow. Between Bernard of Clugny and 
the Vates Sacer of Things as They Are yawns the abyss 
of the Infinite. Yet as the God of the Things that Are, 
and the God of the Things that are to Come, is one God, 
there is room in His T mple Choir for both the saintly 
chant of the medieval cloister and the roystering ditty of 
the modern barrack-room. 

Rudyard Kipling is not merely the poet of the Things 
That Are. He is in a special manner Poet Laureate of 
the Empire. How long it will be before “ the Widow of 
Windsor” recognises the Laureateship of the Empire no 
one can say. But King Demos has already accorded to 
Mr. Kipling the wreath intertwined of all the laurels of 
all the countries and of all the seas over which the 
British flag floats supreme, and hailed him as Laureate 
of the Empire and its Seven Seas. It is possible that 
his very limitations may have gained him more 
speedy recognition. Had he been more of an idealist 
he would have soared too high above the heads of the 
multitude. ‘As it is, there is in him just that note of 
materialistic realism charged with humour and touched 
with pathos that appeals directliest to the everyday 
sentiments of the average man. His verse does not 
exactly roll with the full note of the great drum, but it 
pulses and throbs with the intense pursuing note of the 
barbaric tom-tom. Only now and then does he make us 
breathe a diviner air; but on these stray excursions his 
note is true, clear and limpid as the silvery note of the 
flute piercing through the brazen clangour of the band. 

Mr. Kipling’s genius-—for his is a genius distinct and 
unique, which sets him apart from all the poets of our 
time—is various indeed. No writer of the present day 
can compare with him for range and versatility. Theze 





* <The Seven Seas,” by Rudyard Kipling. Methuen and Co, 1896. 
Pp. 230. ‘Barrack Room Bellads and other Verses,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
Methuen and Co., 1895. Pp. 208. 
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is about him somewhat of the relundancy of growth 
significant of the excessive vitality characterising a 
tropical forest. His writings are like his own Fuzzy 
Wuzzy's “’ayrick ’ead of ’air,” so copious are they, so 
free and unconfined, so altogether uncommon and unlike 
the smooth brushel thatch of ordinary mortals. But 
ro blatant ostentation of valgarity can conceal the 
fact that in this “big, black boundin’ beggar” who 
broke the British square of conventional propriety 
we have a genuine poet—one who sees, and who makes 
others see his seeings. Unlike other singers of our day, 
Rudyard Kipling has seen the world of which he sings. 
Born in India, reared in the borderland of Afghanistan, 
he lives in the United States and publishes his verse in 
London. He is a product of an age where steam and the 
electric cable have bridged the seas and made. the con- 
tinents but as wards in this planetary parish. We do not 
say in Lowell’s phrase :— 
This, this is he, for whom the world is waiting, 
To sing the beatings of its mighty heart, 


but no one save him has yet arisen who can sing of the 
Empire as a whole with the knowledge of the seer who 
has traversed its ocean highways and actually dwelt 
among its peoples, He is not 

A poet who was sent 

For a bad world’s punishment, 

By compelling it to see 

Golden glimpses of To Be, 

By compelling it to hear 

Songs that prove the angels near,” 


for heis the Poet of Things as They Are. Nevertheles:, in 
the very insolent sauciness of his fleering verse he strikes 
out sparks that light up the gloom, and make whole 
strata of human experience comprehensible. But a truce 
to saying what Mr. Kipling is and what he is not; and 
now to our book, 


I.—AS LAUREATE OF THE EMPIRE. 


“The Seven Seas” opens with a song of the English, 
“a song of broken interludes,” in the introductory stanzas 
of which we have from Rudyard Kipling—I really must 
drop the Mr., it sounds as absurd as Mr. Walt Whitman 
or Mr. Percy Shelley—a definition of the great law which 
the Lord our God Most High laid upon the people of His 
choice. It is no inapt summary of the work of the 
English-speaking man among the nations of the earth :— 


Keep ye the Jaw—be swift in all obedience, ~~ 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap where he hath sown, 
By- the peace among Our peoples let men know we serve 
the Lord! 


Having thus laid down the Law, Rudyard Kipling 
sings of the Coastwise Lights, the Song of the Dead, the 


’ Deep Sea Cables, the Song of the Sons, and the Song of 


the Cities. After which we have “England’s Answer,” 
in which the poet expresses the unwritten pact that 
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exists between the old grey mother and the “Sons of the 
Blood ”— 
“ Wards of the Outer March, Lords of the Lower Seas.” 
“Flesh of the flesh that I bred, bone of the bone that I bare ; 
Stark as your sons shall be—stern as your fathers were, 
Deeper than speech our love, stronger than life our tether, 
But we do not fall on the neck nor kiss when we come 
together.” 
Nevertheless while dispensing with kissing, England 
makes promise— 
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On the sand drift—on the veldt-side—in the fern scrub we 
lay, 
That our sons might follow after by the bones on the way. 
The same theme is touched on, although in a very 
different key, in the poem called “ The Lost Legion ” :— 
But we’ve shaken the Clubs and the Messes, 
To go and find out and be damned. 
(Dear Boys!) 
To go and get shot and be damned. 
To this wholly un- 
authorised horde, the 





So long as The Blood 





endures, 

shall know that your 

good is mine: ye shall 

feel that my strength 
is yours; 

In the day of Armaged- 
don, at the last great 
fight of all, 

That our House shall 
stand together and 
the pillars do not fall. 
Each of the English 

realms beyond the sea 

shall be self-govern- 
ing :— 

The Law that ye make 
shall be law, and I do 
not press my will. © 

Because ye are Sons of 
The Blood and call 
me Mother still. 
They must talk to-— 

gether, brother to 

brother’s face, for the’ 
good of their peoples ~ 
and the Pride of the 

Race, speaking— 

After the use of the 
English, in straight 
flung words and few. 
The concluding 

stanza, with the ex- 

ception of the last line, 
which is thoroughly 

Kiplingesque, is 

hardly up to the level 

of the rest of the 
poem :— 


— 





Gentlemen Rovers 
abroad who preach in 
advance of the Army 
and skirmish ahead of 
the Church, Rudyard 
Kipling acts as choir 
boy :— 
There’s.a Legion that 
never was ’listed, 
That carries no 
colours or crest, 
But, split in a thousand 
detachments, 
Is breaking the road 
for the rest. 


Of these pioneers of 
Empire he says :— 
The ends o’ the earth 

were our portion, 

The ocean at ‘large 

was our share. 
There was never a skir- 
mish to windward 

But: the “Leaderless 

Legion was there. 


The note in the 
* Lost Legion” recalls 
the Barrack Room 
Ballads of the“ Gentle- 
men Rankers,” one of 
those songs in which 
Rudyard. Kipl ng 
touches ‘depths of 
tragic horror rendered 
all the more horrible 
by the gruesome 
chorus. ‘Ihe ballad 
is dedicated 








Go to your work and be 











strong, halting not in 
your ways, 

Baulking the end half- 
won for an instant 
dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 

Who are, moikner children nor Gods, but men in a world of 

men ! 


The last line is Kipling all over. It both suggests his 
limitation and betrays his secret, His world is a world of 
men and men only, God and Woman are equally outside. 

I postpone to the next section his sea-pieces, and turn 
to the powerful and pathetic “Song of the Dead,” the 
unknown multitude of pioneersof the Empire, emigrants 
and others, to whom in “the man-stifled town” ‘ Canie 
the Whisper, came the Vision” which drove them over 
sea in the faith of little children :— 

Then the wood failed—then the food failed—then the last 
water dried— 
In the faith of little children we lay down and died. 


t ‘ 
RUDYARD KIPLING AT ABOUT TWENTY YEARS OF AGE. 


(From a photograph by Bourne and Shepherd, Simla.) 


To the legion of the lost 
ones, to the cohort of 
the damned, 

To my brethren in their 
sorrow Overseas. 


Lost they are indeed, as their poet describes them, 
with no future, drinking themselves into temporary 
oblivion of their past :-— 

We have done with Hope and Honour, we are lost to Love 
and Truth, 

We are dropping down the ladder rung by rung, 

And the measure of our torment is the measure of our youth. 

God help us, for we knew the worst too young! 

How hideous, horrible as the laughter of fiends in 
hell, comes this refrain :— 

We're little black sheep who've gone astray, 
» Baa-aa-aa ! 
Gentlemen-rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from here to Eternity, 
God ha’ -merey on such as we, 
Baa! Yah! Bah! 
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Over the Empire thus founded and defended there 
reigns “ the Widow of Windsor ” :— 

*Ave you ’eard o’ the Widow at Windsor 

With a hairy gold crown on ’er ’ead ? 
She ’as ships on the foam—she ’as millions at ’ome, 
An’ she pays us poor beggars in red ; 
(Ow, poor beggars in red !) 
Walk wide o’ the Widow at Windsor, 
For ’alf o’ Creation she owns ; 
We ’ave bought ’er the same with the sword an’ the flame, 
An’ we've salted it down with our bones. 
(Poor beggars !—it’s blue with our bones !) 

So the ballad goes on with its odd, grotesque descrip- 
tion of the Empire and its Sovereign, for whom Kings 
must come down and Emperors frown “ when the Widow 
at Windsor says ‘ Stop!’” 

For ’er sentries we stand by the sea an’ the land 
Wherever the bugles are blown. 
The next four lines as a variant upon the morning 
drumbeat are inimitable :— 
Take ’old o’ the Wings o’ the Mornin’, 
An’ flop round the earth till you’re dead ; 
But you won’t get away from the tune that they play 
To the bloomin’ old rag over’ead. 

There is a condensed force about that quatrain which 
contrasts markedly with the more ambitious poem “ The 
English Flag.” This is almost too well-known to neod 
quotation ; but as it is the more distinctively Imperial of 
all his poems I give a stanza or two. It opens thus :— 

“Winds of the World, give answer! They are whimpering to 
and fro— | 

Ase what should they know of England who only England 

now ?-— 

The poor little street-bred people with vapour and fume and 

rag, 

‘they tie lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the 

English Flag! 
* * * * * 

We may not speak of England ; her Flag’s to sell or share. 

What is the Flag of England? Winds of the World, 

declare ! 

Thus inspired, the Four Winds which sweep the Seven 
oa reply, the North leading off. Then the South Wind 
sighs :— 

Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 
But over the scud and the palm-trees an English flag was 
flown. 

The East Wind roars in similar strain :— 

Never the lotos closes, never the wild fowl wake, 

But a epral goes out on the East Wind that died for England’s 
sake— 

Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 

Because on the bones of the English the English Flag is 
stayed. 

The West Wind closes the series of responses to the 
poet’s inquiry, “ What is the Flag of England?” :-— 

The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it—the frozen dews have 
kissed— 
The naked stars have seen it, a fellow star in the mist. 


What is the Flag of England? Ye lave but my breath to dare, . 


Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it is there! 
There is a fine thrilling note in this, but Iam disposed 
to regard the “Song of the Banjo” as much more dis- 
tinctive of Rudyard Kipling’s conception of the Empire. 
There is something very characteristic of the poet's 
genius that he should make the banjo— 
The war-drum of the White Man round the world! 


The banjo, no doubt, is a handier musical instrument: 


than a Broadwood grand or an organ; but no one except 
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Kipling could have glorified the banjo with its “ Pilly- 
willy-winky-winky-popp ” in this fashion :— 
Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof-— 
I have told the naked stars the Grief of Man! 
Let the trumpets snare the foeman to the proof— 
I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran! 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake, j 
When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of Things; 
But the Song of Lost Endeavour that I make, 
Is it hidden in the twanging of the strings ? 
And the tunes that mean so much to you alone, 
I can rip your very heartstrings out with those ; 
With the feasting, and the folly, and the fun— 
And the lying, and the lusting, and the drink, 
And the merry play that drops you, when you’re done, 
To the thoughts that burn like irons if you think. 
The Song of the Native Born, with its bacchanalian 
chorus, is another poem of the Empire that is of Kipling, 
Kiplingesque :— 
They change their skies above them, 
But, not their hearts that roam, 
We learned from our wistful mothers 
To call old England “home” ! 
But the mothers pass with their tales of wrong and 
dearth, 
Our fathers held by purchase, 
But we by the right of birth; 
Our heart’s where they rocked our cradle, 
Our love where we spent our toil, 
And our faith and our hope and our honour 
We pledge to our native soil! 
Enough to vindicate the right of Rudyard Kipling to 
be Laureate of the Empire. : 


IL—AS LAUREATE OF THE SEVEN SEAS. 


The sovereignty of the sea, which is Britain’s most 
precious heritage, has never had a poet so strenuous and 
sympathetic as Rudyard Kipling. The English are the 
masters of the Seven Seas, and he devotes many poems to 
their overlordship. But not in swaggering Jingo vein. 
Nothing is more striking.in all his poems of the sea than 
his constant association of the sea with death -—~ 

We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 
And she calls us, still unfed, 
Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead. 
We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 
-To the shark and the sheering gull. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! 


So it goes on until in the last stanza the line, “ If blood 
ba the price of admiralty,” is repeated three times. The 
same thought finds expression in the fine ballad, “ The 
Sea Wife” :— 

There dwells a wife by the Northern Gate, 
And a wealthy wife is she; 

She breeds a breed o’ rovin’ men 
And easts them over sea. 

She wills her sons to the wet ploughing, 
To ride the horse of tree, 

And syne her sons come back again, 
Far spent from out the sea. 

Her hearth is wide to every wind 
That makes the white ash spin; 

And tide and tide and tween the tides 
Her sons go out and in. 

And some return by failing light, 
And some in waking dream, 

For-she hears the heels of the dripping ghosts 
That ride the rough roof-beam. 
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“The Merchantmen,” “The Liner she’s a Lady,” and 
“The First” and “ the Last Chanteys” are songs of the 
sea without the sad undertone, “M‘Andrews’ Hymn” 
is an ambitious attempt to sing the Song of Steam, and 
to compel such engineering terms as cranks, tailrods, 
eccentrics, etc., to accommodate themselves to the uses of 
the poet. M‘Andrews is a Calvinist—a Scotch Calvinist— 
and he sees in his engines illustrations of predestination 
and the Divine decrees. He hears them— 

Singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that they are made, 

While, out 0’ touch o’ vanity, the sweatin’ thrust block says: 

“Not unto us the praise, or man—not unto us the praise ! ” 

Now, a’ together, hear them lift their lesson—theirs an’ 

mine: 

Law, Orrder, Duty an’ Restraint, Obedience, Discipline ! 

Mill, forge an’ try-pit taught them that when roarin’ they 

arose, 

An’ whiles I wonder if a soul was gied them wi’ the blows. 

“ Mulholland’s Contract” is the lay of one Mulholland, 
a cattle-boat man, who, in an hour of imminent peril, made 
a contract with God which he loyally observed. He 
recovered and went to preach the gospel on the boats 
which “ are more like Hell than anything else I know.” 
He did not want to “ preach Religion, handsome an’ out 
of the wet,” so he preached it faithfully with results:— 

I have been smit an’ bruised, as warned would be the case, 

Au’ turned my’ cheek to the smiter, exactly as Scripture 

says; 

But following that, I knocked him down an’ led him up to 

Grace. 

An’ we have preaching on Sundays whenever the sea is calm, 

An’ I use no knife or pistol, an’ I never take no harm, 

For the Lord abideth back of me to guide my fighting arm. 


The most typical of all his sea pieces is that in which 
he sings how seven men took the Bolivar, a coffin screw- 
steamer laden with a shifting cargo of rails, from Sunder- 
land to Bilbao. It has the genuine ring in it, the grim, 
soulless ring natural and proper to a ballad that sings of 
heroic exertions inspired by no heroic faith, but merely 
prompted by the instinct of the bull-dog. These 

Seven men from all the world, back to town again, 

Rollin’ down the Ratcliffe Road, drunk and raising Cain: 

Seven men from out of Hell 
are characteristic heroes of Kipling, and he tells with 
gusto how— 

Leaking like a lobster-pot, steering like a dray— 
Out we took the “ Bolivar,” out across the Bay ! 
It was an achievement worthy the muse of the Laureate 
of the Sea :— 

Just a pack o’ rotten plates puttied up with tar, 

In we came, an’ time enough, ’crogs Bilbao Bar. 

Overloaded, undermanned, meant to founder, we 

Euchred God Almighty’s storm, bluffed the Eternal Sea! 

Everything in the sea or below the sea or at the side 
of the sea has charms for him. His eye pierces the 
ocean depths to the— 

Great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-blurred cables 
creep. 

Down in the dark, in the utter dark, where the blind 
white sea snakes are, he listens and he hears. Down in 
the womb of the world— 

Words and the words of men, flicker and flutter and beat. 

The Coastwise Lights are saluted by him in splendid 
verse :-— 

Our oi are bound with spindrift and the weed is on our 
knees ; 

Our loins are battered ‘neath us by the swinging, smoking 
seas, 
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From reef and rock and skerry—over headland, ness, and 


voe— 
The Coastwise Lights of England watch the ships of Englan 1] 
go. 

And all that float upon its waters are known to him 
and sung by him, whether they be the white wallsidel 
warship, the crawling cargo tanks, the Southern clippers, 
or the “ gipsies of the Horn” :— 

Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that weave us, main to 
main 

The Coastwise Lights of England give you welcome back 
again ! 

Of the Seven Seas themselves he says but little. They 
are referred to in two of his poems, but are not named in 
any. In the Neolithic Age, we read :— 

Still the world is wondrous large,—seven seas from marge to 
marge,— 

And it holds a vast of various kinds of man ; 

And the wildest dreams of Kew are the facts of Khatmandhu, 

And the crimes of Clapham ehaste in Murtaban. 


In “ The Flowers” the last verse :— 
Far and far our homes are set round the Seven Seas; 
Woe for us if we forget, we that hold by these! 


Unto each his mother-beach, bloom and bird and land, 
Master of the Seven Seas, oh, love and understand. 


His verse is wooden sometimes and limping, but his 
phrases are superb. It would be difficult to match in its 
own style this rollicking line :— 

In a ram-you-damn-you liner with a brace of bucking-screws. 


But whether it is in telling the tragic story of the fight 
of the sealers in the fog, or chanting an anchor song, or 
whatever it may be, so long as he is among the waves 
listening to the wind, Rudyard Kipling is at home. It 
is right fitting that the Laureate of the Empire should 
also be the Laureate of the Seven Seas. 


IIl.—THE TYRTAUS OF THE BARRACK ROOM. 


Rudyard Kipling’s “ Barrack Room Ballads” are an 
honest and a singularly successful attempt to explain, as 
he tells Tommy Atkins, “both your pleasure and your 
pain.” In the new volume there are some more ballads, but 
none which come up to or excel “ Tommy,” and “ Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy.” These have often been quoted, but noattempt 
to describe Rudyard Kipling’s verse would be complete 
without at least a sample from each of these famous 
ditties. “Tommy” is devoted to contrasting the way 
in which the wearer of Her Majesty’s uniform is often 
discriminated against by publicans, theatre managers, 
etc., to the compliments showered upon Mr. Atkins when 
the drums begin to roll. ‘Tommy’s protest in the follow- 


ing verses is as just as it is emphatic :— 


We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor we aren’t no blackguards 


But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you ; 
An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all your fancy paints, 
Why, single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster saints ; 
While it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ Tommy, 
fall be’ind, 9 2 
And it’s “Please to walk in front, sir,” when there’s 
trouble in the wind, 
There’s trouble in the wind, my boys, there’s trouble in 
the wind; 
O it’s “ Please to walk in front, sir,” when there’s trouble 
in the wind. 
For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “ Chuck him 
out, the brute!” 
But it’s “Saviour of ’is country ” when the guns begin 
to shoot ; 
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Av’ it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ anything you please 
An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tommy szes! 
Even better than “Tommy” is Tommy’s tribute t» thc 

Soudanese Fuzzy-Wuzzy who broke a British square :— 

’E rushes at the smoke when we Iet drive, 
An’, before we know, ’e’s ’ackin’ at our ’ead; 
*E’s all ’ot sand an’ ginger when alive, 
An’ ’e’s generally shammin’ when ’e’s dead. 
*E’s a daisy, ’e’s a ducky, ’e’s a lamb! 
’E’s a injia-rubber idiot on the spree, 
‘E’s the on’y thing that doesn’t give a damn 
For a Regiment o’ British Infantree ! 

So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ‘ome in the Soudan; 

You’re a pore benighted ’eathen, but a first class fightin’ man; 

An’ ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ayrick ’ead of ’air— 

¥§ You big black boundin’ beggar—for you broke a British square! 
Only second to the ballad of “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” is that 

marvellous ditty dedicated to the commissariat camel, 

entitled “ Oonts ”:—~ 
The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 
The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery-mule’s a mule ; 
But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 
’E’s a devil, an’ a ostrich, an’ a orphan-child in one. 
’ O the oont, O the oont, O the Gawd-forsaken oont! 
The lumpy ’umpy ’ummin’-bird a-singin’ where ’e lies, 
*E’s blocked the whole division from the rear-guard to the 
front, 
An’ when we get him up again—the beggar goes an’ dies! 

There is a famous lilt in some 
of these ballads. For example, 
take the line— 
% And I’m here in 

the clink for a 

thundering 

drink and 

blacking the 

corporal’s eye, 
or the chorus 
of “ Belts ”— 

4 But it was ‘ Belts, 
belts, belts,’ an’ 
that’s one for 
you! 

An’ it was ‘ Belts, 
belts, belts,’ an’ 
that’s done for 
you! 

O buckle an’ 

' 4 tongue 

Was the song 
that we sung 

From Harrison’s 
down to the 
Park. 

Of the narra- 
tive ballads, 
that dedicated 
to the memory 
of the regi- 
mental water- 
carrier, Gunga 
Din, who was 
killed insupply- 


1 ing a wounded 
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whom he tended concludes the ballad about his deliverer So I'll meet ’im later on 
by the consoling reflection that he will meet him in At the place where ’e is gone— 
ell :— Where it’s always double drill and no canteen; 
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’E’ll be squattin’ on the coals 
Givin’ drink to poor damned souls, 
An’ I'll get a swig in hell fron Gunga Din! 
Yes, Din! Din! Din! 
You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din ! 
Though I’ve belted you and flayed you, 
By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 
You're a better man than I am, Gunga Din! 
“Snarleyow” is one that sounds the deepest note of 
the horror of war in all Kipling’s verse, for the con- 
ventional talk about the misery of the battle-field is, as 
might be expected, signally absent from his verse. 
“ Snarleyow ” was a horse in a battery, which on moving 
into action was struck by a roundshot and “ almost tore 
in two.” The driver’s brother cries out for the battery 
to pull up, for Snarleyow had fouled the limber, and was 
lying with his head between his heels. ‘‘There ain’t 
no ‘Stop Conductor!’ when.a battery’s changin groun.l,” 
replied the driver; “I couldn’t pull up not for you— 
your ‘ead between your ’eels.” Hardly had he spoken 
before a shell dropped to the right of the battery, and 
when the smoke cleared away there lay the driver's 
brother “ with ’is ’ead between ’is ’eels ” :— 
Then sez the Driver’s Brother, an’ ’is words was very plain, 
’For Gawd’s own sake get over me, an’ put me out o’ pain! 
They saw ’is wounds was mortial, an’ they judged that it was 


best, 
So they took and drove the limber straight across ’is back an’ 
chest. 


The Driver ’e give nothin’ ’cept a little coughin’ grunt, 

But ’e swung ’is ’orses ’andsome when it came to “ Action 
Front!” 

An’ if one wheel was juicy, you may lay your Monday head 

’T was juicier for the triggers when the case begun to spread. 

That little touch about the juicy wheel, juicy with the 

driver’s brother’s blood, is grim indeed. 

The moril of this story, it is plainly to be seen: 

You ’aven’t got no families when servin’ of the Queen— 

You ’aven’t got no brothers, fathers, sisters, wives or sons,— 

If you = to-win your battles take an’ work your bloomin’ 
guns 

There is a more pathetic note, the. lament over a 
comrade, in the “Ford o’ Kabul River.” There is a 
vigorous, plain, practical realism in the ballad addressed 
to the young British soldier :— 

When you’re wounded and left on Afghanistan’s plains, 
And the women come out to cut up what remains, 
Jest roll to your rifle and blow out your brains, 

An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier, 

So-oldier of the Queen ! 

In the new series, the “ Birds of Prey March” does not 
strike me as a very exhilarating performance. For 
soldiers embarking on a trdoper to sing the chorus must 
be the reverse of inspiriting :— 

Cheer! For we'll never live to see no bloomin’ victory ! 
Cheer! An’ we'll never live to ’ear the cannon roar ! 
(One cheer more !) 

The jackal an’ the kite 

*Ave an ’ealthy appetite, 
An’ you'll never see your soldiers any more ! 

Much better is the ballad about the Marines entitled 
“ Soldier an’ Sailor too.” Here is Kipling’s reference to 
the story of the heroism of the Marines at the wreck of 
the Birkenhead :— 

To take your chance in the thick of a rush, with firing all 
about, 

Is nothin’ so bad when you've cover to ‘and an’ leave an’ likin’ 
to shout ; 

But to stand an’ be still to the Birken’ead drill is a damn 
tough bullet to chew, ~ 
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An’ they done it, the Jollies—’Er Majesty’s Jollies—soldier 
an’ sailor too ; ” 
Their work was done when it ‘adn’t begun; they was younger 
nor me an’ you; oe : 
Their choice it was plain between, drownin’ in ’eaps an’ bein’ 
mopped by the screw,,. “0-0 0D 
So they stood an’ was still in the Birken’ead drill, soldier an’ 
sailor too. - | Se aa 
The ballad about the sappers-is wot.bad, but the best 
of the new ballads is that entitled 4/The ’Eathen,” which 
in reality is not about the heathen: atvall; but describes 
the evolution of the non-conimissioned: officer from the 
raw recruit. The desériptivn of soldiers waiting under 
fire is not heroic, but it is very réalistic!— 
°E feels ’is innards ’eavin’, 'is bowels; givin’-way ; 
E sees the blue-white fices all trying’ ’ard to grin, 
An’ ’e stands an’ waits an’ suffers till it’s time to cap ’em in. 
*F’s jfist ‘as sick as tliey’ art, ’is ‘edrt is like to split, 
But ’e works ’em, works ’em, works”em till he feels ’em 
-lake:the: biéscullsi alt Ji eerotes erent 
The rest is ’oldin’'steady till:the watchful bugles play, ' 
An’ ’c lifts ’em, lifts ’em, lifts ’enr through the charge that 
wins the day. 


a 


— 


‘ JV.—ETOETERA, 
': Rudyard: Kipling, a man in the .werld of men, regards 
_women from the barrack-room standpoint. Tommy 
Atkins is not strong’on mionogamy.’ In“ The Lailies ” 
we read— ef f ry 
I’ve taken my fun. where l’te found it; 
I’ve rogued an’ I’ve ranged in my time; 
T’ve ’ad my pickin’ 0’ sweet’earts, 
And four o’ the lot was prime. 
The moral of it is that ‘ the more you ’ave known the 
others the less will you settle to one. An’ thé end of it’s 
sittin’ and thinkin’, an’ dreamin’ Hell fires to see.” 


In “ Mary, Pity Women!” there is an attempt to express 
something of the:misery felt by the soldier’s abandoned 
mnistress, but even the pity is grudged; what's the good, 
what's the use, etc. ; 

When a man is tired there is naught will bind ’im; 
All ’e solemn promised ’e will shove be’ind ’im. 
What’s the good o’ prayin’ for The Wrath to strike ’im, 
(Mary, pity women !) when the rest are like ‘im. 
There is genuine pathos in the woman’s wail :— 
, I want the name—no more— 
The name, an’ lines to show, 
An’ not to be an ’ore, 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


But the response is, it is but as it was, is, and ever 
shall be—women must suffer and men go free. 


What's the good o’ pleadin’ when the mother that bore you, 
(Mary, pity women !) knew it all before you. 


Rudyard Kipling might have shivered with the light- 
nings of his song this darkness of our age—selfishness, 
which leads to this complaisant dooming of the weaker to 
the wall, but thas would have been inconsistent with his 
worship of the Cod of Things as They Are. — 

The airiest and most sentimental of his_ ballads, 
“ Mandalay,” contains Tommy’s longing for freedom from 
all moral restraints :-— 

Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is like the 
worst, 

Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can 
raise a thirst. 

Rudyard Kipling and Tommy Atkins do not seem to be 
much embarrassed by the Decalogue, even when they are 
west of Suez. 
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MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


—— 


AST month we gave the names of a few of the best 
L of the many hundred gift-books which the pub- 
lishers have recently been issuing in such pro- 
fusion. This month it only remains to suggest a few 
more that our readers will be quite safe in buying. - The 
illustration on this page is one of two or three dozen 
similar which Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan (whose success in 
this kind of book is no 
lessrapid than deserved) 
has done for an illus- 
trated edition of Sheri- 
dan’s two comedies, 
“ne School for Scan- 
dal” and “ The Rivals,” 
just issued in the charm- 
ing Cranford series 
(Macmillan, 6s.). <A 
short introduction to 
the plays is the work ot 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
Q.C, MP. Of similar 
size is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Soldier 
Tales,” (Maemillan, 6s ) 
—a collection, of course, 
from previous volumes 
—illustrated extremely 
cleverly by Mr. A. S. 
Hartrick. * There are 
seven of the Tommy 
Atkins stories in the 
book. Last year “ The 
Pageant” was one of the 
finest ofChristmas books. : 
It is to be an annual, —'- 
apparently, for it ap- — 
pears with new contents 
this year (Henry, 6s. 
net). We have no space 
here for a statement of 
all it contains of literary 
and artistic interest, but 
we can mention that 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. 
Gosse, Professor York 
Powell, Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, and Dr. Garnett 
are among the writers, 
and that the illustra- 
tions are reproduced 
from the work of Ros- 
setti, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Strang, and Mr. Rothenstein, among others. It is 
certainly tie gift-book for any one who wishes to get into 
that mysterious state known as being “ in the movement ” 
—the artistic variety is meant, of course. A new edition 
of Charlotte Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre” (Service, 2s. 6d.), illus- 
trated by Mr. F. H. Townsend, is wonderfully cheap and 
effective ; while two other smaller books not unsuitable 
as gift-books for adults are “The Poems of Robert 
Herrick” (Dent, 2s. 6d. net), in the'delightful Lyrie Poets 
series, and “The Kipling Birthday Book” (Macmillan, 
Qs. 6d.), published with Mr. Kipling’s authorisation. 





“QUEEN OF SWORDS) MINUET AT LADY SNEERWELL’S.” 
(From “ Phe School for Scandal.”) 


There is a companion volume to the “Pageant” 
addressed especialy to children. Its title is “The 
Parade” (Henry, 5s. net), and it most certainly is a 
delightful budget of stories and pictures. “Phil May’s 
Gutter-Snipes ” (Field and Tuer, 2s. 6d.).is another book 
we must mention. It is a collection of drawings from 
Mr. May’s inimitable pencil of the poor children of the 
London streets, full of 
his own humour, and 
yet thoroughly realistic. 

Marie Corelli’s 
Dislikes. 

Tae Lady’s Realm 
for December contains 
Marie Corelli’s - auto- 
graph, in which, in her 
own handwriting, her 
worshippers will be able 
to supplement the abun- 
dant information con- 
tained in her stories as 
to her dislikes. Here 
are a few of them :— 

The Man who is his own 
God Almighty. 

The Woman who can- 
not consecrate her life 
purely and faithfully to 
one great love passion. 

Women - Bicyclists and 
He-Females generally, 

Tuft-hunters and Wor- 
. shippers of Royalty. 

American Millionaires. 

William Archer and his 
god Ibsen. , 

Society Noodles. 

Ladies of title who allow 
their » portraits ‘to be on 
sale in the shops fer any 
cad to buy. 

“The Woman who Did.” 

But that. which she 
dislikes most of all, she 
tells us, is moral cowar- 
dice. 





A Lecture Bureau. 

Mr. A. J. I, GLIppon, 
of 90 and 91, Queen 
Street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don, informs me that he 
has made a promising 
beginning this winter 
in the organisation of a Lecturers’ Bureau, an institution 
which has never flourished very much on this side of the 
Atlantic, but which has become quite an institution in the 
United States. He has some seventy or eighty names of 
lecturers on his list, by whom he is empowered to enter 
into any engagements in any part of the country. He also 
organises meetings for the Armenians and others who 
need to have the preliminary work taken off their 
shoulders. He has even ventured to dream of enlarging 
the scope of his agency so far as to undertake to supply 


‘speakers for public meetings. 








OUR MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 





EAR MR. SMBRTHWAYT,—There have been 
enough books published. this: month;and no mis~ 
take, and the fact that I have to send yon so 

many is pretty good proof that the average of quality 
has been high. Those that have been selling best appear 
in the following list :— 

Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 6s. 

The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 6s. 

New Ballads. By John Davidson. 4s. 6d. net. 

Fridtjof Nansen (1861-1893). By W. C. Brogger and 
Nordahl Rolfsen. 12s. 6d. 

Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia. By F. C. 
103. 6d. net. 

Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle. By Clement K. Shorter. 
7s. 6d. 

Some of these you have already received, but Mr. 
Kipling’s “The Seven Seas” (Methuen, 6s.) is new, and 
so is Mr. William Archer’s opportune translation of the 
Norwegian “life” of Dr. Nansen (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), 
a handsomely illustrated volume, with maps. Then 
there is Mr. F. C. Selous’s “Sunshine and Storm in 
Rhodesia” (Rowland Ward, 10s. 6d. net). You know the 
great African Nimrod, who handles the pen as skilfully 
as the brush, and whoranksas foremost among the great 
hunters of the world. He has been through the Mata- 
bele insurrection. He is thoroughly honest. As an 
unimpeachable witness this handsome illustrated narra- 
tive is simply indispensable to all those who wish to 
know things as they are in Rhodesia. Mr. Selous is no 
enemy of the Boers, neither is he a special eulogist of 
Mr, Rhodes. He is a just eye-witness, who sets down 
nought in malice and who records the dreadful incidents 
of a native rising and its suppression with a candour 
almost brutal in its frankness. For Mr, Selous wrote when 
the fierce passion roused by the massacre was still hot 
within him, and he expresses much more vigorously than 
wisely the feeling of many as to the theory that the 
Matabele “ are not men and brothers, but monsters in 
human shape, to be shot down mercilessly like wild dogs 
or hyenas.” You will find the book a genuine photo- 
graph of life in Rhodesia, not bowdlerised and toned down 
to accord with the ideals of Exeter Hail. 

The largest book in your parcel, and the handsomest, 
is Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s translation of M. Emile Bourgeois’ 
“ The Century of Louis XIV.: its Arts—its Ideas ” (Low, 
52s. 6d.), a review of the seventeenth century in France, 
as depicted in its literature and its art. The Great 
Century lives again in its pages, and M. Bourgeois, although 
specially disclaiming the idea of writing a history, enables 
the dry bones of history to live again. The elaborate 
illustrations—over five hundred in number, reproduced 
both by photogravure and ordinary process—form one 
of the chief attractions of this costly and admirable 
volume. Professor Charles M. Andrews’s “ The Historical 
Development of Modern Europe from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Present Time” is a serious contribution to 
modern history, of which the first part (Putnam, 
12s. 6d.), dealing with the period between 1815 and 
1850, has just appeared. It has a map as frontis- 
piece. A new volume of the Famous Scots Series 
is Miss Blantyre Simpson’s life of her father “ Sir James Y. 
Simpson ” (Oliphant, 1s. 6d.). Historical and antiquarian 
research of a curious kind is the subject of Mr. John 
Ashton’s “The Devil in Britain and America” (Ward 
and Downey, 2ls.), a volume profusely illustrated from 


Selous. 


old woodcuts and priuts. The author has attempted 
— with considerable success, if\.interest .goes for.aught— 
“‘to give a succinct account of demonology and witeh- 
craft” in'the two countries. . 

Half-a-dozen books will appeal irresistibly .to the 
student. of political and social science, and ‘of. these 
the third volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer's “ Principles 
of Sociology ” (Williams and Norgate, 16s.), forming the 
eighth and concluding volume of his “ System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,” claims the first place. Indeed, to 
many this, the conclusion of Mr. Spencer's. life-work, 
will be the most important literary production of the 
year. “On looking back over the six-and-thirty years 
which have passed since the Synthetic Philosophy was 
commenced,” says the philosopher in his preface, “I am 
surprised at my audacity in undertaking it, and 
still more surpri-ed by its completion.” However, “ some- 
times a forlorn hope is justified by the event,” and we 
can congratulate ourselves that the “ purpose ” of his life 
was fulfilled, It has left its mark on its century, and 
its influence will continue, to whatever degree the con- 
clusions of the Philosophy are accepted in centuries tv 
come, just as long as earnest, reverent, and adequately- 
equipped research have use and honour among us. The 
eighth volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Life and Labour 
of the People in London ” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net), a con- 
tinuation of the section devoted to “ Population Classified, 
by Trades,” has appeared ; and of similar interest is the 
new volume of the Social Questions of To-day Series, Mr. 
Arthur Sherwell’s “ Life in West London: a Study and a 
Contrast” (Methuen, 2s. 6d.), a careful and outspoken 
“analysis of the conditions of life —social, industrial, 
and moral—in a particular district” —Soho, to. wit. 
“ Glasgow: its Municipal Organisation and Administra- 
tion” (Maclehose, Glasgow), by Sir James Bell, Bart., and 
Mr. James Paton, is intended, first, as a picture of Glas- 
gow municipal life in particular, and, secondly, as a com- 
prehensive view of the various means through and by 
which the complex work of a great corporation is carried 
on, and the intimate relation in which these and their 
result stand to the health, happiness, and prosperity of the 
citizens, Then you will also find a collection of “ Lord 
Rosebery’s Speeches (1874-1896) ” (Beeman, 6s.), and Mr. 
Richard Jenery-Shee’s translation from the Italian of 
“Socialism and Catholicism ” (Longmans, 6s.), by Count 
Edward Soderini, a work stated by Cardinal Vaughan, in 
the preface he contributes, to be “the best and fullest 
commentary on the Encyclical Rerum. Novarum that has 
appeared in Italy”; and he even goes on to say that the 
translator has “ provided for English-speaking Catholics 
one of the best, if not the very best, handbook on the 
Social Question to be found in their language ” ! 

One book of travel, and one only, I have to send, but 
the interest of that one is extreme. It is “The Kafirs 
of the Hindu-Kush” (Lawreuce, 3ls. 6d.), by Sir George 
Robertson, the British Agent at Gilgit, and the man 
whose name will be for ever identified with the heroic 
defence of Chitral. Kafiristan had long evaded the 
curiosity of travellers, and it required courage and skill, 
resource and constant readiness before Dr. Robertson (as 
he then was) could succeed in penetrating to its recesses 
and laying bare its secrets. Altogether this is an 
extremely notable volume, and its interest is increased 
by the numerous illustrations by Mr. A. D, McCormick. 

In science, a sixth volume has appeared of the splendid 
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Our. MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 


“Royal Natural History ” (Warne, 9s. net), which under 
the editorship of Mr. Lydekker is making such excellent 
progress. 1+ deals with the various invertebrate animals, 
and is illustrated with good coloured plates and a large 
number of engravings in the text. ‘‘ Gleanings from the 
NaturalHistory of the Ancients ” (Stock, 3s. 6d. net), by the 
Rey. M..G. Watkins, is the first volume of the Antiquary’s 
Library,and is a very interesting treatment of a curious 
and abstruse but none the less entertaining subject. 
Science and religion meet. in Dr. Charles Crossleg'’s 
“ The Bible in the Light of To-day” (S. P. C. K., 3s. 6d.), 
an attempt “to indicate the lines on which it is possible 
to hold the Bible to be divine” and “to present some of 
the results of an independent application of principles, 
long since laid down by Bishop Butler, to the question_of 
its authority.” 

Mr. G., W.. Steeyens’s “ Monologues of the Dead” 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) has that kind of literary and _his- 
torical interest that warrants my placing it among 
volumes of essays, rather than with fiction or history. 
I am not sure that the author has not produced a book 
worthy to stand beside the “ Imaginary Conversations ” 
of Walter Savage Landor. A brilliant literary gift, real 
scholarship, and distinct feeling for the realisation of 
character have gone to the making of these soliloguies— 
monologues spoken, in their habit as they lived, by a 
number of the mighty dead from Troilus and the Mother 
of the Gracchi to Cesar, Nero, and Constantine the Great. 
Mr. Steevens has concentrated, and focussed, whole his- 
tories into these little sketches : each is a brilliant towr de 
force, and each will help to the fit appreciation of its 
subject. Above all, the book is useful in that its reader 
will—often for the first time-—understand that these great 
personalities of history are human first, historical after- 
wards. Lucullus finishes his monologue with a hiceuppel 
cry to his serving-man to “ ser-serve the emetic”; the 
Mother of the Gracchi harps continually on the worry of 
housekeeping, and her gratitude that in so “ terribly 
dissipated and corrupt” a day her sons were “ both 
honourable Roman gentlemen.” Then there is Mr. L. F. 
Austin’s “ At Random” (Ward and Lock, 3s. 6d.), a collec- 
tion of the very delightful papers—rea! cawseries—on life 
and his own personality—which he has contributed to 
the Speaker and: the Sketch. Literary criticism, the 
humour of the London streets, the stage—all alike are 
grist to Mr. Austin’s mill. He has done well to reprintits 
finest productions: the result is a real treat to every lover 
of the lighter forms of English prose and English life. The 
new edition of Mr. George Moore’s “ Modern Painting ” 
(Scott, 6s.) has been so considerably enlarged that it 
should be mentioned here. It contains several new 
studies, and, as frontispiece, a photogravure reproduction 
of Manet’s portrait of Mr. Moore. ‘* Modern Painting” 
is, in the absence of a collection of  D. 8. M.’s” contri- 
butions to art criticism, the one book in whigh one can 
learn of that new spirit which, for better or worse, is 
making such deep impression among our younger artists. 
Mr. James E. Matthew’s “The Literature of Music” 
(Stock, 4s. 6d.) is the last volume of the Book-Lover’s 
Library. 

Among recent new editions nothing has been more 
pleasurable than the new series, the Temple Classics, 
which is appearing under the editorship of Mr. Israel 
Gollanez. Each volume will contain, apparently, about 
as much matter as a Golden Treasury volume (although 
slightly smaller in size), but unlike that series it will 
contain no editorial introduction, and but the briefest of 
notes. Wordsworth’s “The Prelude ” (Deni, 1s. 6d. net) 
is the first book in the series, and after it comes a 
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reprint of Southey’s “Life of Nelson.’ Each has a 
photogravure frontispiece, and in details of type 
and binding is altogether charming, and certainly 
wonderfully cheap. Another series just begun at the 
Aldine House is a continuation in some sense of the 
“Temple: Shakespeare.”., The ‘‘ Temple Dramatists,” again 
under the editorship of the erudite Mr. Gollanez, begins 
with an unexpurga‘ed and delightfully produced reprint 
of Webster’s “The Duchess. of Malfi” (Dent, 1s., net). 
Uniform in size and shape’ with the “Temple Shake- 
speare,” this new series is to contain all the most famous 
plays of the old dramatists. 

Novels have to some extent been crowded out of the 
field this month by the throng of other fiction intended 
specially for Christmas. Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘“ Rodney 
Stone” (Smith and Elder, 6s.) is, however, the kind of 
book to make any month notable. In his preface Dr. 
Doyle speaks of his “ endeavour to draw yarious phases 
of life and character in England at the beginning of the 
century,” and certainly his endeavour has not been in 
vain. Those early years live again in his exciting story, 
and even the prize-ring regains some of its ancient glory 
in his description of the fight between Crab Wilson and 
Jack Harrison. The story is full of the old glory of 
England, and as it is illustrated could hardly be bettered 
as a Christmas present for “a growing lad.” Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy's “The Royal Christopher” 
(Chatto, 3s. 6d.) deserves something of the. same kind 
of success. Dedicated to “ My dear Anthony Hope 
Hawkins,” in gratitude “for hours of pleasure in the 
company of Rudolph. Rassendyll” and .others, it is 
romance pure and simple, and romance as good as one 
is likely to get. Mrs, Molesworth’s “Uncanny Tales” 
(Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.) are, generally speaking, senti- 
mental rather than uncanny, but they will help to 
pass away an idle hour; while the interest of Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore’s “ Orgeas and Miradon, with Other 
Pieces” (Bowden, 3s. 6d.), is that of literature rather 
than of ordinary fiction. Character and style are 
the notes of Mr. Wedmore’s work: reticent, elegant, 
urbane, his work. always is. It has charm and 
flavour and sentiment, and these short stories are no 
ag ae to the rule. ‘ Alien,” who wrote “ A Daughter 
of the King,” has produced a new noyel in “ In Golden 
Shackles ” (Hutchinson, 6s.); Major Arthur Griffiths’s 
“The Rome Express” (Milne, 2s. 6d.) is sensational 
enough to keep many an eager reader from his bed; Mr. 
Charles Grant’s “ Stories of Naples and the Camorra” 
(Macmillan, 6s.) displays a wonderfully intimate know- 
ledge of Italian life on its poorer sides, and no small 
power of character-drawing ; while Mr. Elwyn Thomas's 
“The Martyrs of Hell’s Highway” (Allenson, 3s. 6d.), 
frankly announced as “a novel with a purpose,” and 
dealing with “the unhappy victims of the great social 
evil,” has the advantage of a preface and appendix by 
Mrs. Josephine Butler. A new author appears in Miss 
Elizabeth Holland, whose “ The Evolution of a Wife: A 
Romance in Six Parts” (Milne, 6s.) is distinctly worth 
reading. Miss Holland is lucky in her provocative title. 

You may remember my sending you, a year or two 
ago, the remarkable novel, “ A, Superfluous Woman ; ” 
you will, therefore, turn eagerly to the new book by the 
same authoress in your present parcel, “Life the 
Accuser” (Heinemann, 15s. net), although a three- 
volume novel, is not a long story, but a very painful 
one. “ Life the Accuser” has Life as its real author— 
Miss Brooke merely held the pen. The characters live, 


and move, and perish before our eyes. I can well believe 


that the accidents, and certainly the motif, of this bitter 
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tragedy were all supplied from life. The pen of the 
authoress has been dipped in her own heart’s blood, and 
her page is blotted with many tears. The scene between 
the stainless but human wife and her guilty husband is 
original and almost unique. For the wife to remind the 
husband that she also is a creature of like passions with 
himself, and that she, although equally tempted has, 
neverthless, not slipped, is a mode of proceeding which 
in olden days would have been deemed utterly inconceiv- 
able. But in Miss Brooke’s hands the scene is con- 
ceivable enough, and infinitely more true to nature than 
the usual interview between icicled virtue and lawless 
passion. 


THE BABY EXCHANGE. 
To BE DISCONTINUED. 


I am sorry to have to announce that next year I shall 
not continue the Baby Exchange. The risks are to 
great. I have made an honest attempt to see if it 
were possible to act as intermediary between the owners 
of superfluous babies and childless homes. I have proved 
its possibility, and there can be no doubt as to the urgent 
need for some such agency. But the sudden and 
unexpected return of one of the adopted children 
on my hands, owing to the adopting father, whose 
character had been, vouched for by unimpeachable 
authorities, falling before temptation and losing his 
means of livelihood, compelled me to reconsider the 
position. I have no hospital or institution to serve 
as temporary resting-place for the inevitable percentage 
of “returns.” Yet some such home, it becomes more 
and more evident, is indispensable for the proper working 
of the Exchange. I have, however, other work to do 
than founding and managing such an _ institution. 
Neither have I any desire to find myself after a time 
saddled with the sole responsibility for the maintenance 
and elucation of unwanted babies whose parents have 
disappeared, and whose adopted parents, despite all legal 


undertakings to the contrary, return the adopted child . 


upon my hands. 

Hence, although I shall continue from time to time to 
arrange for the adoption of such children as are already 
on offer, I shall not in future advertise the Exchange or 
endeavour to extend its operations. As I have already 
said, the risk is too great. 

The following is the report handed me by the lady 
managing the Exchange as to the net result up to date :— 

In the fourteen months we have carried on the work 
systematically we have got thirty-five children, é.¢., nineteen 
girls and sixteen boys, successfully adopted. These children 
have been adopted by true lovers of children, who have taken 
them as their own children purelf for love’s sake. Therefore 
one hundred and five people have been benefited—seventy 
foster parents and thirty-five children. Even if we deduct 
the few unmarried people who have adopted children—and they 
are very few, not more than five—we still can count that the 
homes of sixty-five people have been brightened, and a hundred 
lives benefited for life, by the work of the Baby Exchange. 
That is not a bad record for fourteen months. 

In the course of this time we have had one hundred and 
twenty-two applications for children from fo:ter parents, and 
one hundred and sixty-five children on our books, The reason 
we have not been able to satisfy the cravings for children of 
more of these would-be parents, is the immense amount of 
correspondence involved in each case, also the confidential 
nature of the work, which compels the work to be entirely 
done by the one person put in charge of it. 

That the work nee.ls doing, and is absolutely good, when 
done as it has been done by this bureau, is abundantly proved 
by this department in the short time it has been in existence 
Itseems shocking that people who have loving hearts and 
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abundant means to support children, should be unable to find 
some among the great crowd of unwanted little ones to supply 
the blank in their hearts and homes occasioned by their having 
no children of their own, 

If there exists a woman of means, or a few women of 
means, who would take up this work, which you have proved 
to be really needed, and who could carry it on under more 
convenient conditions than are possible in a publisher’s office, 
where much other work is~being done, they would be 
abundantly rewarded: This practical experiment proves 
the need and success of the work which can be done. Even 
the case which opens up the vista of possible difficulties in 
the future was perfectly bond fide. The foster-mother took 
the child from pure motherly love. Very likely she thought 
that if there was a child in the home her husband would be 
attracted from his gambling; but gambling is such a vice that, 
wiien once it lays hold of a man, neither wife nor child can 
stay the victim in his downward path. The little girl thus 
unmoored is likely to find a still better home with clients who 
have been waiting a long time for a child to suit them. 

I do hope you will lay it on the heart of some woman or 
women, who are able to rise to the human sympathy required 
to carry on this work, to take it up where you are obliged to lay 
it down. You can commend the work to the loving care and 
co-operation of women, haying proved what can be done. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘‘CAUCUS.” 

“ Caucus” is one of those words which everybody uses, 
but of which very few can tell whence it has come. An 
explanation of its origin is given in the New England 
Majazine for November, by C. W. Ernst, who writes of 
“ words coined in Boston.” That mint of speech seems 
to have been early active. 

It will be news to most of us that Massachusetts, 
which was, from 1634 to 1684, a Commonwealth, in 
name and fact, was the first civil government on earth 
to call itself by that name :— 

Ten years later, in 1649, Cromwell and England followed 
the precedent of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and an 
Act of Parliament made England “a Commonwealth and a 
Free State.” 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TRADE UNION. 


The famous word which has become so current in politics 
arose about the middie of last century :— 

The finance debate of the forties, when the Land Bank tried 
a hand at the issue of paper money, occasioned the word caucus, 
which has become a part of the English language. To express 
confidence in the bills of the Land Bank, Sam Adams, the 
father of the patriot, organised a labour meeting. The 
mechanics of those days were generally paid in what we call 
store orders. To get their wages in money, if only in 
paper bills, seemed attractive. So the calkers formed a 
labour union and trust,—the word trust is theirs,—binding 
themselves “ under a penalty for the performance of their 
agreement,” which was to the effect that they would takc 
wages in merchandise or money only, money to include the 
notes of the Land Bank. This novel trust was perfected on 
Sunday, February 8, 1740, old style, aud duly announc.d in 
the papers of the time. The effect may be imagined. 

A labour union was a novelty in Boston; a labour trust 
occasioned something like consternation, particularly as it 
undertook to sustain the ominous Land Bank. Under British 
law, such a trast was acrime. To get rid of the Land Bank, 
which was at the bottom of all this offending, the Boston 
merchants appealed to Parliament for relief, and obtaine | it. 
Yet the calkers held together, and their cast-iron agreement 
became a by-word for any agreement from which there was no 
receding. The phrase “calkers’ agreement” was carried into 
politics, and by 1760 we read of “the old and true Corcas,” 
meaning the mechanics, also of * the new and grand Corcas,” 
meaning a committee of merchants who had adopted the 
method of the calkers. By 1763 we find the present spelling 
of caucus, the origin of the term falling into oblivion. 
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{For Complete Index to the Contents of November Magazines, see the ‘‘ Monthly Index to Periodicals.” 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index, which is limited to the following periodicals. 








A.C. Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. F, Forum. N. Se. Natural Science, 

A. H. American Historical Review. Fr. L. Frerk Leslie’s Popular Monthly. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. 

ad P.S. Annals of the American Academy of Free R, Free Review. N. E. M. New England Magazine, 
- Political and Social Science. G. M. Gentleman’s Magazine, N. 1. . New Ireland Review. 

“Ant. Antiquary. a. J. Geographical Journal. New Rk. New Review. 

A. Arena, G. 0. P. Girl’s Own Paper. New W. New World. 

Arg. Argosy. G. W. ~~ Good Words. N.C. Nineteenth Century. 

A Atalanta. G. T. Great Thoughts. N. A. R. North American Review. 

A.M Atlantic Monthly. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. s. penn 

Bad M. Badminton Magazine, Hom. Kk, Homiletic Review. 0. Outin 

Bank Bankers’ Magazine. H. Humanitarian. P. E. F. Palestine Exploration Fund. 

B.S. Bibliotheca Sacra. I, Idler. P. M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 

Black. Ilackwood’s Magazine. I. L. Index Library. P.M. Pearson’s Magazine. 

B. T. J. Jsoard of Trade Journal. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics Phil. R. Philosophical Review. 

Bkman. Bookman. IR, Investors’ Review. P. i. Poet-Lore. 

; Borderland. Ir. E. R, Irish Ecclesiastical Record. P.R.R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. Ir. M. Irish Monthly P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
C.F. M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarteziy. Psy. R. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Cas.M. Cassier’s Magazine. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Research, 

Cc. W. Catholic World. J. Micro, Journal of Microscopy. Prog. R. Progressive Review. 
by M. Century Magazine. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Psychol R. Psychological Review. 

C.J. Chambers’s Journal. J. R. A. S, Jourual of the Royal Agricultural Society. Q.J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Char. R. Charities Review. J. R.C. 1. Journal & the Royal Colonial Institute. Q. R. Quarterly Review. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. J. R. U. Journal of the Roya! United Service Q. Quiver. 
Ch.Mis.{. Church Missionary Intelligencer. S.I. Institution. Rel. Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist 
Ch.Q. Church Quarterly. Jur. R. Juridical Review. R. R. A. Review of Reviews (America). 
c. R. Contemporary Review. K. 0. King’s Own. St. N, St. Nicholas. 
C : Cornhill. . Knowledge. Se. G, Science Gossip. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. L. R. Lady’s Realm. Se. P. Science Progress. 
Cc. H. Country House. L. H. Leisure Hour. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Libr. Library. Scot. G.M, Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
D. R. Dublin Review. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. L. Q London Quarterly. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
eo R_ Economic Review. Long. Longman’s Magazine Str. Strand Magazine. 

E. R. Edinburgh Review. Luc. Lucifer. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
Ed. It. A. Educational Review, America. Lud. Ludgate. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London, McCl, McClure’s Magazine. T. B. Temple Bar. 
Eng. M. Engineering Magaziue. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Pe pemmemenaie: Temple Magazine. 
K. H. English Historical Review. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. J" co 
E. I. English Ilustrated Magazine. Mind. Mind. a+: 
Eng. W. Englishwoman. Mis. R Missionary Review of the Worl. 
E Eng. W.R. — oman’s Review. Mon Monist. 

Expos M. Month. 

ke. T. Sanebecy Times. M. P. Monthly Packet. 
F. L. Folk-Lore. Nat. R. National Review. q. FRE an 
F.R. Fortnightly Review. YW. OOF broad) 


Abyssinia, see under Africa. 
Advertising: The Evolution of the Poster, by Agnes C. Sage, Lipp, Dec 
Africa (see also Egypt, Egypt and the Soudan, Tunis): 
The Italian-Abyssinian Treaty, by F. Harrison Smith, U S M, Dec. 
President Kriger ; White Man’s Africa, by Poultney Bigelow, Harp, Dec. 
The Native Problem in South Africa, by W. F. Bailey, Nat R, Dec. 
Zanzibar, Sun H, Dec. 
Agriculture (see also Articles under United States) : 
Causes of Agricultural Unrest, by Prof. J. .. Laughlin, A M, Nov. 
Alaska: Notes on the Yukon Country, by Alex. Begg. Scot G M, Nov. 
American History, see Contents of American Historica! Keview. 
American People (see also Women) : 
American Provincialism, by Careline M. Beaumont, Bkman A, Nov. 
Anagrams, A. Inkersley on, Lipp Pp, 
Arbitration, International, see Peace por Disarmameit, 
Arc, Joan of, Andrew Lang on, El, 
Archeology, see Articles under Greece (Ancient) ; ; and Contents of Antiquary, 
Bye-Gones. 
Architecture, (see also Contents of Architectural Record, Architectural Review, 
Architecture): 
The Cantilever as applied to Building Construction, by J. B. Robinson, 
Eng M, Nov. 
High Buildings in the United States, by A. L. A. Himmelwright, N A R, 
Nov. 
Arctic Exploration: Dr. Nansen’s Adventures in the Farthest North, by Cyrus 
C. Adams, Me Cl, Dec. 
Armenia and the Armenian Question (see also Articles under Turkey): 
The Immediate Future of Armenia, by W. K. = F, Nov. 
Armenian Exiles in Cyprus, by Emma Cons, C R, Dec 
Armies (see also Articles under Peace and Disar Ss; and 
Contents of Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, United Service 
Magazine) : 
The Justification of Martial Law, by G. Norman Lieber, N AR, Nov. 
Socialism and Militarism, by R. Seymour Long, 
The Colonel and His Command, by Julian Corbett, A H, 0c 
, The Royal Military College, Sandhurst, by ‘‘ A Cornet of Horse,” PMM 
Dec. 





f “The Army Medical Department, Black, Dec. 
Armitage, Dr. T. R., A. Hirst on, Sun M, Dec. 


Arndla, Maithew, G. So Gre ‘Norgate on, T B, Det; 
Arts 8 a q Crafts, see Glass, Pottery. 
+A Fan in the Valley of ‘we Upper Euphrates, by V. W. 
NOV. 
Athletics (see also Cyc) 
Athletes, by Hon. R.  Dyttetton; M P, Dec. 
Balfour’ 's (A. J.) ‘ Foundations of Belief,” Prof. St. 
Borrie’s (J. M.) Book, ‘*Sentimental Tommy ” : 
Greenwood, Frederick, on, Bekman, Nov. 
Munro, Neil, on, Bkman, Nov. 
Unsigned Article on, Black, Dec. 
Passompierre, Francois de, Charles Whibley on, New R, Dec. 
Baudelaire, Charles, C. E. Meetkerke on, G M, De 
Benson, E. F., Interview, by R. Blathwayt, GT, Dec. 
Rethlebem, see under Palestine. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism (see also Contents of Expository Times, Zomiletic 
Review): 
Can We have an Infallible Revelation? by Rev. T. E. sng on, A, Nov. 
Jesus and the Apostles, by Prof. J. R. Buchanan, A, Nov. 
What Language did Christ speak? by Mrs. A. S. Lewis and Wm. H.W ard, 


G. Mivart on, A C Q, Oct 


M, Dec. 
Bible Printing and Distributing, C J, Dec. 
Bible in Schools, Religious Education : 
Deuominatioval Schools and the Government, by Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, 


Nat R, Dec. 
The Education Bill from the Old Nonconformist Standpoiut, by H. M. 
Bompas, F R, Dec. 
Bimetallism, see under Finance. 
Birds (see also Article under Duck-Shooting) : 
Birds and Man, by W. H. Hudson, Long, 
Sea-Birds at Home, by R. B. Lodge, W 


Dec. 
, Nov. 


Bismarck, Prince, see under Germany. 
Llickling Hall, Norfolk, Rev. A. H. Malan on, P M M, Dec. 
Bloadiu ; Interview, by W. B. Robertson, C F M, Dec. 
Books : 

A Raid among Books, Black, Dec. 

On the Selling of Books, by J. "Sbaylor, NC, Dec. 
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Bose, Prof. J. C., M. Griffith ov, P M, Dec. 
Boston, Mass, H. Harting on, T B, Dec. 
Bottle Exchange, by W. Owler, W M, Nov. 
Brady, Dr. Maziere, J. Coleman on, Ip M, Dec. 
Bray, Rey. Thomas, and His American Libraries, by Bernard C. Steiner, 
Bread Question, by T. G. Read, Free, R, Dec. 
Breakwaters, etz., by G. EW alsh, Lipp, Dee. 
Brighton Society, Mis. Sarah A. Tooley on, L R, Dec. 
British Association of 1896, (see also Geography) : 
“Scotus "’ on, Free R, Dec. 
Bronté, Charlotte, and Clement K 
man, Nov 
Browning, Mrs., Letter of, LH, Dec. 
Brummell, Beau, AL Shand on, C, Dec. 
Bullock, Shan F., Y M, I 
Burns, Robert, and R. L. "Beoveded, John M. ew on, Free R, De:. 
Burton, Lady Isabel, Margaret Lenox on, Cos, Nov. 


K. Shorter’s Book, Mrs. Alice Meynell on, 


California (see also Contents of Overland Monthly) : 
Our Great Pacific Commonwealth, by W. E, Smythe, C M, De. 
Canada, see Contents of Canadian Magazine. 
Canary Islands : 
A Second Day in Teneriffe, by Mary Cholmondeley, M P, Dec. 
Impressions of the Canary ‘Islands, ‘by Hannah Lynch, G W, Dec. 
Canterbury Pilgrims, by Caleb Ken, H, Dec. 
Carr: jag, Horseless,—Motor Carriages and Cycles, by G. R. Fleming, G@ W, 


De 
Catholic “Church (see also Vatican; and Contents of American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, Lrish Ecclesiastical Recor d): 
The Pope and the Anglicans, by— 
cates us,”” © R, Dec 
Lacey, Rev. T., C R, Dee. 
The Roman ¢ a" h in French Fiction, Mae, Dee. 
Cattle Trade : ‘The. Meat-Market,.Lud, Dec. 
Charity, see Philanthropy, 
Chiidren (see also Artic'es under Hospitals, Homes and Shelters) : 
Children’s Sense of Fear, by Mary M. Harrison, A, Nov. 
China: 
Some Peking Politicians, by. Prof. R. K. Douglas, N C, Dec. 
Secret Societies in China, Black, Dec. 
Chinese Humbug, by E. H. Parker, CR, Dec. 
Personal Recollections of the Tai-Ping Rebellion, by Gen. E. Forester, Cos, 
Nov. 
Chinese Houses, Laura B, Starr.on, Cos, Nov. 
Choate, Rufus, W. Everett on,.N E M,. Nov. 
Christmas : 
December 25th, by Rev..H..€. Beeching, C, Dec. 
Com near Now ell, by Nora Hopper, Ata, Dec. > 
Christmas in the Olden Time, by A. W. Jarvis, @ W, Dec. 
A Middle-English Nativity Play, by J. Corbin, Harp, Dee. 
burch of England: 
The Pope and the Anglicans, . by, 
a us,” ” R, Dec. 
Lacey, Rev. T., C R, Dec. 
Chureh Reform, ae A. G. Boscawen, Nat R, Dec. 
Some Famous Primates, by Rev. M. Fowler, "Q, Dec. 


Churches: Sunday Morning in» Westminster Abbey, by: Kate M.. Warren, 
Sun M, Dee. : : 
Classics, see Contents of Classical Review, 
Clubs: The Bohemian Club, by Harry Furniss, P M, De:. 
Colonies: 
The Functions of a Colonial Guverner-General, by Hon, W. P.. Reeves, 


Nat R, Dec. 
A Study in Colonial History, Mac, Dec 
Comte, Auguste, W. H. Schoff on, AA P S, Noy. 
Constantin ople, see under Turkey. 
Copyright at Home, by W. Morris Colles, Bkman, Nov. 
Cornaro, Helena, Annie S. Bailey on, A C oe 
Cross’s (Victoria) Novel * Paula,” W. M. 
Cycling : " 
Motor Carriages and Cycles, by G. R. Flemiug, G@ W; Dec. 
Cycling for Ladies : 
Linton, Mrs. Lynn, on, L’ R, Dec. 
Malmesbury, Susan, Countess of, on, L R, Dee. 
Our Girls A-Wheel, by Miss N. G. Bacon, G O P, Dec. 


ou, ee R, Dee. 


Death: Despatches, by J. Holt a P MM, Dec. 
Deer, Barbara (. Finch on, M P, D 
District Messenger System of yi bes, C J, Dev. 
Dogs (see also Fox-Hunting): 
Notable Dogs of the Chase, by “St. Bernard,” G W, Dec. 
Dress: 
Some Triumphs of Faney Dress, by J. Malcolm Fraser, P M, Dec. 
How to Spend Five Thousand a Year, by ‘* Mrs. Aria,” W H, Dec. 
Drew, Dorothy, and Mrs , Miss Hulda re lerichs on, Y W, Dec. 
Druidism, T. . B. Graham on, G M, Dec 
Puck-Shooting: Wild Ducks and Tame Decoys, by H. a. Harp, Dec 
Duels of All Nations, by James Pemberton-Grund, Cc, 1 


Education (see also Bible in Schools, School Board of London, Universities ; 
and contents ef Hducationai Reviews, Educational Times, Hand and Eye, 
Journal of Education, Parents’ Review): 

The Salisbury Governmént and the Education Problem, by Johan J. O’Shea, 


Q, Oct 
The Local Support of Education, by T. J. Macnamara, N C, Dec. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Elucation—continued. 
Another Phase of the New E lucation in the United States, by Gertrude 
Buck, F, Nov. 
Edward the Confessor, by Bishop Creighton, C, Dec. 
Igypt: A Pave from the Diary ot a Lotus-Kater, by E. F. Benson, F R, Dec. 
Egypt and the Soudan: Campaigning iu the Soudan, by H. C. Seppivgs 
Wright, E I, Dec. 
Electoral (see also Articles under Parliamentary, Woman Suffrage) : 
Election Trials in Great Britain, by Sir Charles W. Dilke, N A R, Nov. 
Electricity (see als» Contents of Engineering Magazine) : 
Electricity Direct from Coal, by Dr. W. ro Harp, Dec. 
Eliot, John, J. de Normandie on, N E M, N 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Wit and Humour of, by H. D. Lloyd, F, Nov. 
Emigration, Immigration: Immigration and Crime in the United States, by 
H. H, Hart, A J Soe, Nov. 
Kugineering, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, Engineering Magazine. 
English History (see also Articles under Druids, Edward the Confessor, 
Reformation, James I., Gunpowder Plot, George III., Indian Mutiny) : 
The Events and Causes which led to the Juv asion of England, by William of 
Normandy, by M. Hennessy, A Cc Q, Oct. 
Epitaphs, I. A. Tay lor on, N A RN Nov. 
Ethics : 
Abstract and Practical Ethics, by J. H. Muirhead, A J saan Nov. 
Work and Morality, by Wm. Ferrero, F, Nov. 
Europe: A Plea for the Study of the History of Northern Europe, A. C. 
Coolidge, A H, Oct. 


Field, Kate, Lilian Whiting on, A, Nov. 
Finance (see also Savings Banks, l’rotection, United States ; and Contents of 
Bankers’ Magazine, Board of Trade Journal, Fale Review): 
Conditions for.a Sound Financial System, by E. W. Codiugton, F, Nov. 
The Industrial Effects of Financial Isolation, by. L, G. McPherson, Eng M, 
Noy: 
National or International ag by D. Archibald, Tom, Nov. 
Mouiey and Investments, C R, Dec. 
The Commercial War between pwns and England; by .B.H. Thwaite, 
NC, De 
. Ethies of Sto kW atering, by T. C. Frenyear, A-A PS, Nov 
Fire: Fighting the Fire-Demon, by A. E. Bonser, Q, Nov. 
Fireworks : 
In Firework-Land, by W. J. Wintle, W M, Nov. 
Pictures in Fireworks, by W. G. Fitzgerald, Str, Nov. 
Florida: ‘The Settlement of St. Augustine, by T. A. Cook, P MM, Dec. 
Food Supply, see Bread, Cattle Trade. 
Foreign Policy, see Turkey, Armenia, Peace and Arbitration, ete 
fFox-Hunting 
Training ae Foxhounds, by Young Stewart, E I, Dee. 
‘An Old Virginia Fox-Hunt, by D. B, aheasrelt, ‘Lipp; Dec. 
France, “Anatole, Yetta Blaze de Bury on, F R, I 
France (see also Articles under Napoleon, Rok Revolution, Madagascar, 
Woman): 
The Depopulation of Franc 2e, Ba Stoddard Dewey, W R,-Dee. 
‘The Capital of Paris, Mae, D 
The Absinthe Hour in Paris, re H. P. Pugh, Lud, Dec, 
Frederic, Harold, Wm. Clarke on, Y M, Dec 
French Literature: The Roman Church in Frese oh Fictions Mae, Dec 
French Revolution: Letters written from Paris during the French Rsreietiens 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower on, P M M, Dec. 


Gas versus Electricity for Power Transmission, by N, ¥- aba Eng M, Nov, 
Gasparin, Countess de, Mrs. Warre Cornish.on, G@ W, Dec. 
Geneva, see under Switzerland, 
Genius, Age of, by David Lindsay, G M, D 
Geography at the British Association, rent 1896, G J; Noy. 
Geology, see Contents of Geological Magazine. 
George IIL., Prof. Goldwin Smith on, C, 
Germany (see also Article under Socialism) : 
Prince Bismarck’s Secret Treatv, by W., F R, Dec 
Germany’s Foreign Policy, by E.-J. Dillon, F R, D 
The Commerc ial War between Germany and Pesiand: by B. H. Thwaite, 


NC, 
Freilerick IL; A Mistaken Imperial Celebration, by. Karl Blind, NC, Dec. 
The German and the German American, by Josiah Beng A M, Noy. 
Germany, Empress Frederick of, Mrs. Haweis on. LR, D: 
Germany, Emperor aud Empress William IT. oi, Mary Rilidag Warren on, 


Q, De 

Glass and Glass-Maki 

The: Making of a Glas Bottle, by J. 

Glasswork, C.J, D 
Gold- Mining in New “Zealand, Gd; re. 
Gosse, Edmund, A. Waugh on, Bkman A, Nov. 
Government Offices, by H. Heathcote Statham, F R, Dec. 
Graut, General U. S., 

Garland, Hamlin, on, McCl, Dec. 

Porter, i. -, on, C M,. 
Greece, Ancient—R ecent Exe savations, J. Gereatios on, F, Nov. 
Gresset, J. B. L., Rev. G. 0” Neill on, NIR, Nov. 
Gunpowder Plot, Black, Dec 


. Fletcher, Lud, Dec. 


Hamlet, see under Shakespeare. 
Hare, Augustus, Frances H. Low on, W H, D 
Harney, Julian, Geoffrey Mortimer on, Free R. De 
Harte, Bret, Early Recollections of, B. W. Stoddard o on, AM, Nov. 
Holmes, Dr. 0. 
Howells, W. D. “oD, mate. ae 
Spalding, Dr. J. F., on, AC Q, O 
A Letter from Dr. Holmes, St N. De 
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ITomes anid Shelters : 
Almshouse Life, by Mrs. Emma Brewer, Sun HH, D 


The Pseudo and the Real « Cottage Homes” 
M. Hill, W R, Dec. 
Horses of the Princess of W. ales, E. M. Jessop on, C F M, Dec. 
Hospitals (see also Nursing) : 
Christmas in Children’s Hospitals, by W. Mudford, Lud, Dec. 
Housing of the Working Classes : 
The Housing Problem iu Rural Districts, Prog R, D 
Half a Century of Improved Housing Effort by the New York Association 
by W. H. Tolman, Y R, Nov. 


for sper Children, by Joanna 


Idols, Str, Nov. 
Imagination, see under Psychology. 
India (see also Contents of India): 
The Impending Famine in India, , a Lf M. Kirkwood, F R, Dec. 
Nepal, M. F. Billington on, P M, I 
Old Memories of the Indian Mutiny, Weed: Sir Hugh Gough, P M M, Dec. 
Insanity, see Lunacy. 
Treland (see also Contents of New — Review): 
The Situation in Ireland, W R, Dec. 
The New Irish Movement, by Standish O’Grady, New R, Dec. 
The Financial Grievance of Irelaud, by J. J. Clancy, N C, Dec. 
The Molly Maguires of Ireland, Mac, Dec. 
Iron Industry, by W. T. Jeans, C J, Dec. 
Irving, Sir Henry, on Himself, by Stanley Jones, Tom, Nov. 
Italy (see also Atticles under Rome (Ancient), Tunis) : 
The Italian-Abyssinian Treaty, by F. Harrison Smith, U § M, Dec. 
Naples, Edgar Fawcett on, Cos, Nov. 


James I., O. Smeaton on, W R, De’ 
Japan: A Shinto Funeral, by Mrs. Sannomisa, NC, De. 
Jefferies, Richard, C. Fisher on, T B, Dec. 
Jeune, Lady, and Her Daughters, T M, Dec. 
Journalism : 
Journalism as a Profession, by, W. N. Shansfield, W R, De-. 
Our Network of News, by T. Artemus Jones, WN, Nov. 


Kent: A Kentish Arcadia, by Linda Gardiner, T B, Dec. 
Khayyam, Omar, James A. Murray o R; 

Kidd, Benjamiu, Interview, by Rev. Isidore Harris, GT, Dec. 
Kielland, Alexander, W. H. Carpenter on, Bkman A, Nov. 


Labour : 

The Labour Party: 

Hardie, J. Keir, on, Prog R, Rass 
Samuel, Herbert, on, Prog R, De 

Trade Unions i in the United ‘Kingdom, by J. 7 henge AM, Nov. 

The Wool-Combers, by R. H. Sherard, P M, De 

The Working Boy, by Florence Kelley, A J Soe, Nov. 

The Plaiu Truth about Asiatic Labour, by J. Barrett, N A R, Nov. 
Land: The Simplicity of the Single Tax, by 8. Howard Leech, A, Nov, 
Lang, Andrew, on His Literary Heresies, Bkman, Nov. 

Law (see also Article under Armies) : 
The House of Lords as a Court of Re ppeal, by M..MacDonagh, G W, Dec. 
Leaders of the Bar, by E., Str, Nov. 

Lee, General Robert E., Major-Gen. 0. O. Howard on, Fr L, Dec. 

Leisure, Vernon Lee on, C R, Dec. 

Liberal Party: Democracy and Leadership, by ‘‘ Emeritus,” F R, De 

Lincoln Palace, Rev. A. lt, Maddison on, ‘Sun M, Dec. 

Literature (see also Books, Journalism, Copyright, French Literature, etc.) : 

Is the Public Taste in Literature Correct ? — I, Nov. 
Lizards: The Tuatara, by James Buckland, E I, 

Lockhart, John Gibson, C J, Dec. 
London: 

Tyburn Tree, by Francis W att, New R, Dee. 

The Memories of St. James’s Square, by W. Connor Ae ss G M, Dec. 

Looking down on London, by F. M. Holmes, € F 
Lords, House of, as a Court of Appeal, by M. "SracDonsgh, G W, Dec. 
Lunacy, Treatment of, R. Livington on, H, Dec. 


Macdonald, Hugh, D. Brown Anderson on, Seots, 
Machiavelli aud the English Reformation, fi Alton Phillips on, N C, Dec. 
Madagascar War, by Col. Graves, U S M, D 
Magee, Archbishop, Rev. A. R. Natktand on. ‘Sun H, Dec. 
Mahomet and Mahomedanism, by Dr. Wm. ha ‘right, Sun H, Dec. 
Man, Rights of, by D. H. Balfour, Free R, D 
Mankind, Progress of, by Elisée Beclus, CR, Dee 
Marriage: “It is Degradation,” by Prof, St. George Mivart, H, Dec. 
Martineau, Harriet, E. P. Powell on, N E M, Ni 
Marvell, Andrew, Correspondence of, by Trav: — _ G M, Dec. 
Meat, see Cattle Trade. 
Medicine (see also Articles under Physiology, Nursing, Vaccination): 
The Medical Crisis of the Eighteenth Century, by Dr. C. W. Cram, A, Nov. 
The History of the Gift of Painless Surgery, by Dr. E. W. Emerson, A M, 
Nov. 
The Army Medical Department, Black, Ve 
Recent Advance in Medical Education in the United States, by Dr. W. D. 
Hamaker, Chaut, Nov. 
Mines, see Gold, Iron, and United States. 
Missions, Foreign, (see also Contents of Church Missionary Intelligencer and 
Missionary Review of the World): 
Problems of the Mission-Field, by Rev. A. E. Fox, Q, Dec. 
Moliére and His Works, see Contents of ( thautauquan, 
Monasteries : 
The English Trappists, by T, E. Pemberton, P M, De: 
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Monasteries—continued. 
Llanthony Abbey Monastery and Two of Its Priors, by A. C. Benson, Nat 
» Dec. 
Moore and His Almanac ; Interview, by L. F. Austin, E I, Dec. 
Morris’s (William)_Prose Romances, by Robett Steele, Tom, Nov. 
Municipal Government: Productivity of Municipal Enterprises, by W. F. 
Willcox, A J Soe, Nov. 


Nansen, Dr. F., C. C. Adams on, MeCl. ‘Dec, 
Nansen, Mrs, J. a Bain on, Str, N Nov. 
Naples, see under Italy. 
Napoleon I., Sir James B. Urmston on, U § M, D 
Natural History (see also Birds, Ducks, Horses, Dee Deer, Fox-Hunting, 
Sport, Lizards; and Contents of Jrish Naturalist, Natural Science, 
Nature Notes, Science-Gossip) : 
— Natural Artillery in the Animal World, by Rev. T. Wood, Sun M, 
The ‘Sense of Direction” in Animals, by C. Dixon, L H, Dec. 
Navajoes, see under Race Problems of America. 
Navies (see also Contents of Journal of the Royal United Serviee Institution 
and United Service Magazine): 
Manning the Navy in Time of War, by Hon. T. A. Brassey, N C, Dec. 
= ‘og at -¢ of a Standard in Battle-Ship Design, by R. Hunt, Eng M, 


Nets = H. Rollason on, PM M 

Nelson, Admiral Lord, Clark F aban on, E I, Dec. 

Nepal, see under India. 

New England, see Contents of New England Magazine, 

New York (see also Housing of the Working Classes) : 

Light in Dark Places, by Jacob A. Riis, C M, Dec. 

New Zealand : ‘ 
Progressive Legislation in New a » Prog R, Des. 
Gold-Mining in New Zealand, C J, De: 

Nottingham, W. J. Gordon on; L H, Dec. 

Nursing: 

Some Remarks on Modern Nurses, by Emma L. Watson,-Nat R, Dec. 
ow District Nursing in the United States, by Mary K. Seigwick, F, 
NOV 


Oceanography: The World Beneath the Ocean, by: A. P. Crouch, N C, Dec. 
Osborne, Francis, Hon. Sidney. Peel on, N C, Dec. 


Palestine : 
Bethlehem, S. S. McClute on, MeCl, Dec. 
Christmas at ‘Bethlehem, by 
Geikie, Dr. Cunningham, T M, Dec. 
Wallace, Edwin.S., St N, Dec. 
Paris, see under Fra‘ ce. 
Parliamentary (see also Articles under Labour Party, Liberal Party, Electoral, 
Lords (House of), Ireland) :. 
Recent Legislation ‘in England, by Edward Porritt, Y R, Nov. 
A Day in the Life of . a Statesman, by ‘‘ An Ex-Minister of the 
Government,” W 
The Old M.P. and the Mew by G G. A. B. Dewar, W R, Dec. 
A Queen’s Minister’s Busy Day. Cos, Nor. 
Pauperism in Ireland, see Contents of Vew Ire’and Review. 
Peace and Disarmament, International Arbitration : 
j. B. W.C. on, W R, Dec, 
W ilson, H. W. on, F R, Des. 
Peking, see under China. 
Pennsylvania: A Day on Gen. Edward Braddock’s Roa‘, 
NE M, Nov. 
Persia: 
M. J. de Morgan’s ‘‘ Mission Scientifique ” to Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir 
F. Goldsmid, G J, Nov. 
From Teheran towards the Caspian, by Lieut.-Col. H. L. Wells, G J, Nov. 
Philanthropy: The New Charity, by Bolton Hall, A, Nov. 
Philosophy, see Contents of Metaphysical Review and Philosophical Review, 
Photography, see Contents of Photogram and Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine. 
Phrenology, see Contents of Phrenological Magazine. 
Physics, see Contents of Physical Review. 
Physiology: The Avimal as a Machine, by Prof. R. H, Thurston, N A R, 
Nov. 
Pirates in Fact and Fiction, by Clark Russell, C F M, Dec. 
Poland, Partition of, J. B. Perkins on, A H, Oct. 
Political Economy, see Contents of Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
Politics, see Parliamentary, Labour Party, Liberal Party, Electoral, ‘Treland. 
Positivism (see also Comte ( Auguste)) : 
The Abbé de Broglie on Positivism, by Rev. W. H. Kent, Ir E R, Nov. 
Pottery: Mud, Mind and Modellers, by L. Mendenhall, Fr L, Dec. 
Primates, see under Church of England. 
Protection and Fair Trade : The Case of Sugar, by Edgar L. Simon, Tom, Nov. 
Psychology : 
Relation of Sociology to Psychology, by S. N. Patten, A A a s. Nov. 
The Imagination Spiritualised, by Rev. D. Bearne, Ir M, De 


by. R..G.;-Thwaites, 


Queen Victoria (see also Articles under Royal Family): 
Sunday with Queen Victoria, Q, Nov. 


Race Problems of America : 
The North American Indian, by J. Worden Pope, A, Nov. 
A Legend of the Navajoes, by W. C. Duxbury, Cos, Nov. 
Railways : 
: Atrial Railways, W. A Woodward on, P M, I 
American Railroad Dev velopment, 34 H. G. Vow Eng M, Nov. 
The Chicago-Jericho Line, Str, Nov 
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Reformation in England, Machiavelli and, by W. Alison Phillips, N C, Dec. 
Robertson, J. Forbes, Interview, by P. C. Standing, Lud, Dec. 
Rome, Ancient.—The Basilicas of Rome, T B, Dec 
Rossetti, Christina, Grace Gilchrist on, @ W, Dec. 
Royal Family (see also Queen Victoria, Germany (Empress Frederick of), 
bay Daughters, by Mrs. S. A. Tooley and Marie A. Belloc, H, 


Christmas with the Royal Family, by Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, T M, Dec. 
Royalty: Future Kings, by Marie re Belloc, L H, Dec. 

‘*Rule Britannia,” Authorship of, by J. Cuthbert Hadden, N C, Dec. 

Ruskir, John, W. J. Lhamon on, Can 

Russia, Tsar Nic holas II. of, —The Phen Ke the Czar, by J. Buxton Latham, 


W R, Dec 
Ryan, Father hbenia J., T. Kennedy on, N I R, Dec. 


Sandhurst, see under Armies. 
Sanitation, see Contents of Public Health. 
Santa Catalina, Beatriz Bellido de Luna on, Fr L, Dec. 
savings Banks: 
Savings Banks, by N. W. Wolff, C R, Dec. 
Postal Savings Banks, by E. T. Heyn, A A PS, N 
Scotland: Hatton House restored, by F. Mary Cotguhot, Scots, Dec. 
School Board for London, R. Donald on, W M, Nov. 
servia, Herbert Vivian on, New R, Dec. 
Settlements in East London, Sun H, Dec. 
Shakespeare : 
Some Characteristics of Shakespeare, C R, De 
A Guess at the Origin of Hamlet, by Hon. a9 Rev. Arthur Lyttelton, Nat 


R, Dec. 
A Study of Romeo, by J. J. ay meg AM, Nov. 
Shelley, P. B., at Tremadoc, Mae, Dec. 
Shipping (see ‘also Breakwaters, Pirates) : 
A Steamer on Wheels, by J. W. Smith, Str, Nov. 
Fast Atlantic Steamship Service, Sir (. Tapper on, Can M, Oct. 
Shuttleworth, Professor, H, Dec. 
Siam, J. S. Black on, G J, Nov. 
Single Tax, see under Land. 
Sitting Down, by Frederick Boyle, New R, Dec. 
Smith, Alexander, D. Brown Anderson on, Scots, Dec. 
Smith, W. H., F. B. Powell on, Free R, Dec. 
Social Evolution and Historical Science, by ‘‘A Historical Scientist,” W R, 
Socialism and Sociology (see also Labour, etc., and Contents of American 
Journal of Sociology): 
Relation of Sociology to Psychology, by S. N. Patten, A A PS, Nov. 
Socialism and Militarism, by R. Seymour Long, W R, Dec. 
Methods of German Socialist Propaganda, Prog g Tas 
Society and Its Sorceries, by Mrs. Howarth, Lud, D 
Somerset, Lady Henry, Interview, by Miss Jane T. Sto ddart, Sun M, Dec. 
Soudan, see Egypt and the Soudan. 
Spain: 
A Night and a Day in Spain, by Miriam C. Harris, A M, Nov. 
La Granja, C J, Dec. 
The Garden of Spain, by Charles W. Wood, Arg, Dec. 
Spelling Reform, B. E. Smith on, F, Nov. 
Spooks, Edwin Oliver on, Ata, Dec. 
Sport (see also Articles on Dogs, Duck-Shooting, Fox-Hunting; and Contents 
of Badminton Magazine and Outing): 
First Days with the Gun, by Horace gma Long, Dec. 
Sterne, Laurence, Herbert Paul on, N C, 
Stevenson, R. L., on Robert Burns, by g Fe M. nantes Free R, Dec. 
Suicide a Sign cf Civilisation? by J. Brand, P M, De 
Surgery, see under Medicine. 
Switzerland: The iNational Exhibition at Geneva, Mrs. Henry Reeve on, 
Long, Dec. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: Total Abstinence, by Rev. Harry Jones, 
Teneriffe, see under Canary Islands. 
= How the Law got into the Chapparal, by F. Remington, Harp, 


Thackeray, W. M., W. J. Dawson on, ¥ M, Dec. 
Theatres and the Drama (see also Contents of Theatre) : 
_ Breaking the Looking-Glass, by C. Charrington, Prog R, Dec. 
: The Stage and the Beauty Problem, by J. 8. Metcalfe, Cos. Nov. 
le 75 nee and Nothing;” A Sixteenth Century Drama, G . L. Apperson on, 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Toys and Games in the Past, L H, Dec. 
Trade Unions, see under Labour. 
Trappists, see under Monasteries, 
Trevor, John, Ernest Williams on, G T, Dec. 
Tunis: Sfax and Mahdia; the Italians in Tunis, by T. A. Archer, New R, 


Dec. 
Turkey (see also Armenia): 
Young Turkey, by Kar! Blind, x! R, Dec. * 
The Eastern Question, Black, Dec. 
Shall the Turkish Frontier of Christendom be maintained ? by Julia W. 
Howe, F, Nov. 
Turkish Guilds, by Constance Sutcliffe, £ R, Dec. 
Constantinople, F. Whyte on, P M M, De 
Tmpressions of Constantinople, by Melton Prior, E I, Dec. 
Life at Yildiz, by Diran Kélékian, C R, Dec. 
Turkey, Sultan of, G. B. Burgin on, C F M, Dec. 
Turner, Dean, M P, Dec. 
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Unemployed, see under Labour. 

United States (see also Articles under American People, Women, Education, 
Universities ; Housivg of the Working-Classes, Municipal Government ; 
Medicine, Nursing ; Emigration, Race Problems; Land, Fox-Hunting ; 
Architecture, Railways; Alaska, Boston, California, Florida, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Santa Catalina, Texas, Utah, Venezuela) : 

Presidential Campaign, 1896: 
The Issue of 1896, by Prof. F. Parsons, A, Nov. 
«As Maine goes, so goes the Union,” by Thomas B. Reed, F, Nov. 
The ‘‘Solid South” dissolving, by E. P. Clark, F, Nov. 
A RRA Moe of the Vital Issues of 1896, by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Methods and Tactics of the American Campaign, R R A, Nov. 
Lessons from the American Election, by Francis H. Hardy, F R, Dec. 
Government by Party in the United States, by Col. G. E. Waring, Jr., 
Nov. 


NAR, 
The eee al Republican Victory in the United States, by T. C. Platt, 


NAR, N 
The Presidential Campaign, by— 
Browne, F. F., Nat R, Dec. 
Chandler, W. E., Nat R, Dec. 
The residential Campaign as I saw It, by G. W. Steevens, Black, Dec. 
Presidential Campaign Buttons, by G. Dollar, Str, Nov. 
Some Notes on Political Oratory, by H. T. Peck, Bkman A, Nov. 
be Speaker of the House of Representatives, by Henry H. Smith, Chaut, 
Nov. 
Finance: 
Free Coinage Indispensable, by Justice Walter Clark, A, N 
Would Free Coinage benefit Wage-Earners? by,— 
Mayo-Smith, Prof. R., R R A, Nov. 
Spahr, Dr. ¢. BR R A, Nov. 
Bond Sales and the Gold Standard, by Prof. F. W. Taussig, F, Nov. 
Conditions for a Sound Financial System, by E. W. Codiugton, F, Nov. 
The Financial and Monetary Standard in the United States, by C. 
Rozenraad, Tom, Ncv. 
Protection of Bank Depositors in ‘the United States, by J. H. Eckels 
N AR, Nov. 
The Impending Monetary Crisis, by Wm. H. Standish, A, Pl 
The First American Silver Mine, G. J. Varney on, 
Recent Economic pnd Social Legislation iu the Uae Rat Rates, by F. J. 
Stimson, Y R, Nov. 
What America is doing for the Farmer, by W. S. Harwood, N A R, Nov. 
Four Epochs in the History of the Republic, by B. 0. Flower, A, Nov. 
The Olney Doctrine and America’s New Foreign Policy, by Sidney Low, 


Yov. 


N ec, 

A New World Aristocracy, by E. Porritt, L H, Dec. 
Universities (see also Article under Ireland) : 

Modern Oxford, Prog R, Dec. 

American Universities and Colleges, by H. C. Howe, Fr L, Dec. 

Influence of the College - ~ cies Life, by C. F. Thwing. N A R, Nov. 
Upward, Allen, Bkman, N 
Utah as an Industrial Object a W. E. Smythe, A M, Nov. 


Vaccination : 
Vaccination, by Dr. 8. W. Abbott, N E M, Nov. 
The Superfluous Vaccination Commission, a Malcolm Morris, N C, Dec. 
Vatican Archives, by C. H. Haskins, A H, 0 
Venezuela: 
The Working of Aeniation by H. W. Wilson, F R, Dec. 
Belles of Caracas, by W. N . King, Cos, Nov. 
Volunteers: The Dearth of Vv ‘olunteer Officers, by Col. W. J. Alt, JRUSL 
Nov. 


Wales: The Land of Taffy, oA n C. Macdonald, Lipp, Dec. 

Ward, Miss Genevieve, Ata; D: 

Washington, George, C. H. Tart « on, McCl, Dec. 

Westminster Abbey, see _— Chure hes. 

Winter’s Walk, Mae, D 

Wolseley, V: iscount, by rs - Who Knows Him,” W H, Des. 

Women (see also Marriage): 

— Later Aspects of Woman Suffrage, by Bishop W. (. Doane, NAR, 
Nov. 
Unequal Justice to Women, by Charlotte C. gs H, Dec. 
The Female Factor. by P. 6. Spence, Free R 
‘The Evolution of Woman, by Gleeson White, Cc F M.D 
Woman from the Standpoint of a Naturalist, by Prof. W. K. Brooks, F, 
Nov. 

Nature’s Nuns, by Hon. Coralie Glyn, H, De:. 
Legistered Friendly Societies for Women, by Miss E. S. Haldane, Nat R» 
Poor Gentlewomen, by T. Sparrow, Q, Dec. 

The Women of Lyric “Love, by ‘* Maxwell Gray,” New _ ie 
Fren.b and English Minxes, by Mrs. Andrew Lang, Lon 
A Group of American Girls ‘Early in the Century, by Helen E “Smith, CM, 
Dec. 
The Canadian Girl, R. Gourlay on, Can M, Oct. 
Belles of Caracas, by W. N. King, Cos, Nov. 
Cycling for Women, see Cycling 
Worth, Jean, Interview, by Marie A. Belloc, L R, De:. 


Yildiz, see under Turkey. 
Yukon Country, see under Alaska, 


Zanzibar, see under Africa. 
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A YISIT JO BRINSMEAD’S FACTORIES. 


A MARVELLOUS RECORD :—* PIANO No, 44,000.” 


a 


To turn out two pianos for every day of the year for sixty 
years is an extraordinary record, and yet that is the average 
which Messrs. John Brinsmead & Sons have maintained. 
As the representative of the commercial department of the 
Review of Reviews, t have just visited the firm’s extensive 
factories in Kentish Town, and there I saw piano number 
44,000 in the making. A good many people will s2e this 
piano when it is finished, but an interesting fact is that 
the man to whose energy the 
first Brinsmead piano owed 
its existence is still alive and 
actively engaged in ruanizg 
up the number of pianos 
made by his firm to 50,000. 
Mr. John Brinsmead estab- 
lished his business when 
William IV. was king, a 
year before Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, and a 
fine portrait of His Majesty 
is a prominent object in the 
fine pile of buildings in Wig- 
more Street which serve as 
chief warehouse and show 
rooms. 

The present buildings are 
comparatively new, and are 
in great contrast to the old- 
fashioned low houses in 
which the firm made its 
fame. The interior of the 
building is beautifully fitted 
up, most of the woodwork 
being carried out by the 
firm’s own joiners. Mr. 
Edgar W. Brinsmead is in 
charge of Wigmore Street, 
and his brother, Mr. T. J. 
Brinsmead, of the great fac- 
tories in Kentish Fown. Mr. 
Edgar Brinsmead has had 
the misfortune to lose his sight, and it is to be hoped 
that the sounds of his instrument are at least some 
compensation to him for so great a loss. 

At Wigmore Street I was shown a very large number 
of very beautifully finished pianos, many of which were 
soon to be sent to their happy recipients. When it is 
remembered that the price of the cheapest Brinsmead is 
fifty guineas the value of a large stock may be guessed. 
The astounding durability of the Brinsmead pianos may 
be attributed to the use of the finest procurable timber 


from all parts of the world, allied to chemically tested - 


iron frames of great strength, an original system of con- 





SHOW ROOMS AT WIGMORE STREET. 


struction by highly-trained workmen, and a costly plant 
of the newest and most ingenious machinery. Every 
modern improvement of permanent value, calculated to 
further the realisation of the firm’s beau ideal of a piano, 
is introduced into their instraments. The touch is 
delightful and the durability is unequalled. With regard 
to the important question of touch, Messrs. Brinsmead 
have a patent of the greatest value. 

This is the “ Perfect 
Check Repeater,” which is 
the first existing mechanism 
to combine the lever, the 
spring, and the wedge; 
thus providing a leverage 
for the fingers of the 
performer theoretically and 
practically perfect. The 
immediate effect of. this 
is that instead of letting the 
note return to its full rest- 
ing position when a repeat 
note is wanted, all one has 
to do is to return the note, 
when. it is down, about 
one-eighth of an inch, and 
the repeat is immediate 
and full. Then the Brins- 
mead patented improve- 
ments produce so elastic a 
touch that all gradations, 
from the most. subdued 
whisper to the greatest for- 
tissimo passage, can be 
accomplished with delight- 
ful effect, and the sustaining 
quality of the notes is 
another charming feature. 

Yet another patent which 
differentiates the Brins- 
mead pianos from others 
is the improved system of 
stringing the wires. Everyone knows the -old style 
of pegs standing at right angles to the “ wrest. plank.” 
Well, instead of a flat plank of wood imagine an over- 
hanging iron flange or bar projecting from. the patent 
consolidated iron frame. Into this overhanging bar the 
pegs are placed parallel in position to the strings. The 
strings, therefore, are prevented from falling from the 
pitch and getting out of tune. The pianos soconstructed 
are eminently adapted to India, South America, Africa, 
and all countries where tuners are not readily available, 
and where perchance one may have to tune the piano 
himself, as Grant Allen's hero at Cooper’s Pike had to do. 








XVill 


And now to the place where the pianos are actually 
made. Some one has said that man can make nothing; 
he can only move matter. That is undoubtedly true, 
but much genius is wanted to move matter to good effect, 
and the ingenuity used at the Kentish Town factories is 
delightful to witness. Mr. Herbert Brinsmead, the grand- 
son of the founder of the firm, who has passed through 
all the workshops himself, showed me round the thirty- 
three shops into which the factory is divided. These 
shops contain 655,866 
cubic feet of space, 
and have62,675 super- 
ficial feet of floor. 
As one approaches the 
factories, huge piles of 
timber, stacked every- 
where, at once attract 
attention, and when 
the varieties of wood 
and the places from 
which they are ob- 
tained are mentionel, 
one realises that the 
“moving of matter” 
is no‘ slight thing 
in the making of 
pianos. The winds 
of the world, and the 
sun, and the seasons 
are ever busy making 
the wonderful wood 
which ‘will one day 
exchange the untame- 
able soughing of the 
winds for the ordered 
music of rigid wires. 
The forests of Canada 
and Cuba and Cey'oa 
und all the world over, 
are laid under tribute 
that the world may 
make merry. Nature 
has no waste though 
it off may seem so. 
The very warty ex- 
erescences of trees 
which some may think 
impair their beauty 
are just those parts 


which do most to 
beautify the cases of 
pianos. 


When a sufficiently large burr is found it is cut away 
and shaved by a very ingenious and powerful razor into 
sheets about double the thickness of ordinary cardboard. 
The ebullition of the sap that has been going on for many 
years produces that beautiful floral-like figure in the finest 
piano cases. The sheets of woods are of exquisite colour, 
rich in browns and fascinating in varied tones of smoky- 
looking greys, the figures curiously matching each other 
as the knife shaves down to the tree itself. At first the 
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veneers are brittle, but softened with water and a slight 
mixture of glue they become as pliable as leather and in 
many respects as strong. The cases of pianos for uso at 
sea and in tropical countries are however made of solid 
unvenesred timber. 

It is not till many years after it reaches London that 
any of the timber is used. It has first to get seasoned 
and become familiar with the delightful air of London, 
and then when its sap is dry and old age creeps on, it 
has to associate itself 
with anything, from 
the Dead March in 
Saul to the latest 
Galop. The present 
store of timber in 
process of drying 
measures something 
like 120,000. cubic 
feet. 

A piano has literally 
to be built up, and 
nearly all the sciences 
have.to be considered 
I in its construction. If 
the first inventor of 
the instrument which 
| developed into the 
!. piano had been set to 
make. a Brinsmead 
piano right off, he 
would _never have 
made .anything—the 
intricacy of the whole 
thing would have 
*skeered ” him. The 
Brinsmead piano. of 
to-day has taken sixty 
years to make, plus all 
the time spent by 
experimenters in the 
years ‘before. The 
strain on the back 
yj and on. the whole in- 
strument has to be 
calculated, the mys- 
tery of sound has to be 
fathomed, the effect 
of the atmosphere 
has to be considered, 
the nature of wood 
must not be forgoiten 
and a hundred other 
things which are never thought of by the ordinary 
pianist, probably cause the maker of pianos more trouble 
than is caused by all the “ strummers” in existence. 

If any part of a piano is found to be faulty the work- 
man who produced that part is easily discovered, for his 
name has to be marked on each part he makes, so that 
if you take a piano to pieces you will find out who it 
was that fashioned this, that, and the other. The men 
work by piece-work, and as they are liable to be called 
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A Visir To BRINSMEAD’S FACTORIES. XIX 
has to be done with the greatest care and thought. The 
felt is first fastened on lengths of wood in the shape of 
the hammer, and then the lengths are divided into 
sections or into separate hammers. 

In making the cases of the upright pianos the work is 
pretty straightforward. But in making the bended lids 
and the rounded cases of the Grands the work is anything 
but straight, for they have to be bent while the wood is 
saturated with steam. The moulds round which the 
wood is bent are called “ bucks.” The case of a Grand is 
often made of four or five layers of bent wood all fastened 
together with glue, making practically a solid piece. Not- 
withstanding the size of the Grand pianos these layers often 


to account for their work—even years after they have 
forgotten it—this makes them very careful. And speak- 
ing of the men, it was very interesting and suggestive 
to se2 some who had tesn working for the firm twenty, 
thirty, and forty years, and who had their sons and * 
grandsons working in the shops with them. This long 
service is of advantage both to men and masters. 

Two of the first pieces of work in a piano are the 
making of the sounding board, an| the “ wrest plank.” 
The sounding board is often made up of several -pieces 
of wood glued together, but planed down so that on the 
surface no join is visible. Then on the sounding boards 
are glued the ‘‘ bridges,” over which the wires pass. 
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These have to..be placed with calculated exagtness, and 
are usually solid;. but a recent invention hag leg te ive 


being altered, 
whieh. in- 
creases their 
strength and 
adds to their 
sounding capa- 
city. “The 
“| tidges ” are 
glued and 
placed in posi- 
tion, and to 
force them 
closely to the 
sounding 
board “go- 
bars” are used. 
These are 
made of larch. 
They are beat 
between a 
false roof and 
the sounding 
board, and, 
seeking. to 
gain their 
straight posi- 
tion, exert a 
force of twelve 
tons on the 
board. The 


‘wrest plank” or board in which the pegs for the wires are 
placed is also.a composite production. 
in the test pianos wood can be done away with for 
But in some of the pianos wood is 
used. In order that no two strings may pull 
same grain of the wood five different layers of wo 
glued together, and then screwed together... Thfy 4 
a solid block of wood which will not crack, wa 
The sounding board and “ wrest plagh 
fixed together, the iron frame is fitted on, and thas 
takes up his post, 
evolutions till the piano is ready for its case, 
wires are first put in position they are “rough tune 
by apprentices, 
put in perfect order by experts. 
hammers, levers, and .key-notes is quite an industry in 
itself. Even the placing of the white felt on the hammers 


this purpose. 


in any way. 


of wires 





























consist of continuous strips of wood right round. Into 
- the rollanne and filling up of the cases there is no need 
foenter. Itis 
interesting to 
note—eyren_ if 
we cannot 
quite be satis- 
fied with it 
—that the 
best inlaid 
work which so 
beautifies the 
case of a piano 
is done in 
France for the 
simple reason 
that there is no 
onein England 
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who ean do it. 
1t is obviously 
inconvenient 

to ke sending 
such work 
backwards and 
forwards le- 
Paris 
London, 
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be only too glad. 
long-established, well-conducte 
best of things are made, and where cunning workmanship 
cee scope. Such a place is Messrs. Brinsmeac’s 
“The workshops are well lighted, and by no means 
ndeed one is struck by the abundance of roow. 
f time which some of the workmen have spent 

employ speaks well for their treatment. Ant 
ipstruments—well everyone would admit that 
: pgautiful to see; but when the Prince and the 
x /of Wales, Madame Patti, Madame Patey, 
f Marie Roze, M. Chas. Gounod, Sir John Stainer, 
: Dee: Reeves, Signor Foli, and a crowd of other 
. great musicians unite in praise of their intrinsic merits, 
one can aecept their verdict without hesitation. Which 
seems to be the conclusion of the whole matter. What 
would Jubal say to a“ Brinsmead”? 


As has been said, 


Then follow interk 


But before pianos are sent out they are 
The making of the 
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“ZEMATONE” ASTHMA — 
POWDER or CIGARETTES 


Afford immediate and 
absolute relief, 

















90, Great Russell St S 
London, W.C, 


























































London Depot: JABEZ MUNRO & CO., 273, Regent St. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, | 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Head Master - - The Rev, Dr. Ww. F. MOULTON. 


eee 


FOR PROSPECTUS, &c., APPLY TO THE SECRETARY 









VISIBLE~ WRITING, 
AUTOMATIC ~ ACTION, 


EASY: OPERATION 
and 
SPEED, 






















** HOW TO BECOME STRONG.’ ‘i 
A COMPLETE 


F Prof. D. WD's 


“The ‘Exerciser’ is without any 
doubt the best thing in the a: 


Make Writing Easy. 
Detailsof.its automatic movements post free, —D10 LEWIS, M.D. 
00,000 in use. Circular. 40 illustrations, free. 


TARAAAAAAM 

> AL CULTURE SCHOOL 

THE TYPEWRITER C0., Limited av gieat OAD MACCLESFIELD. 
(By Appointment to H.M. the Queen), 

12, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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(prepared without Mercury) 
rok 


Stick HeApDACHES, GippInegss, IN- 
DIGESTION, FLATULENCY, Cos- 
TIVENESS, STomacH Parns, 5 
Lassitupk, NERVOUS 
DEPRESSION, WIND, 





















ResTORES THER += 
APPETITE AND 
Promotes Digestion. 





















GS Some Vendors may 
try to persuade you to buy a pre- 
paration of their cwn. Insist on having 
DR. SCOTT'S BILIOUS AND LIVER PILLS, 
which are wrapped in a Square Green Package 
bearing the name of the T’roprietor— 


W. LAMBERT, 173, Szeywour Pracr, LONDON, W. 
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¥ a 
rianassvmareia mEeretcareeycser Bt 
ct from O, Fanyao , Great Russell St., 3 : : - 
: i IB pti. 6 A 
ienae : . Aan WINES FoR, beyalins ite ? 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. : Aor SEROIREEE CN 
3@ BEEF AND 
THE ORIGINAL ROVER a 
SAFETY BICYCLE “ Set the Fashion to the Wofld. ** Feech House, Egremont, Carnforth, | “ Aston, Birmingham, 
ide CYCLIsT. *«° ° ‘*9th June, 1893. ‘| “ January 27th, 1894. 
- “Dear Sirs,—Your Beef and Malt | |, ere 
Wine I have frequently ordered | Dear Sirs,—You did not say if 
lately, and find it very beneficial in | Fou care laut bas. ey peo 
Ts still the leader of fashion. oe ae ees ay = | Beef and Malt Wine better than any 
typhoid fevir. It is readily taken : t al 
THE BEST BICYCLE. by patients, has great sustaining | — preparation of the kind witb 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. powers, and js very suitable for which I am acquainted. 
bridging over that dangerous period 6 Soura trate j 
ROVER CYCLE CO., Ltd. (Late J. K. Starley, Ltd.), wert sae « Jug, Roce, 
yes x © Viaduct, BGs? 187 167, Mew Be by w “ GrorGE CALDERWOOD, M.D.” “T,R.C.P., L.R.C.S., L.F.P. & S.” 
y melee: Vielen 20. 5 oe Send relly W; : . 
pacieees OE 5, Farringdon Street (Re * H1} The best wine-food for Invalids, 3/9 per bottle, 2 /- per half bottle. 
’ j 
‘ARIS: 47, Avenue Parmentier, Ask for Glendenning’s. Refuse Substitutes. Agents Everywhere. 
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From the Weekly Freeman.) 
THE CONCERT OF EUROPE; OR, THE BRITISH LION OUT OF TUNE. 


[November 21, 1896. 


Lorp Satissury: ‘ No offence, gentlemen, but if you are all agreeable he would like to give you a tune on h’s old Trombone.” 


From the Melbourne Punch. } [October 8, 1896. 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW. 
The Modern Jonah: why should he be allowed to wreck the peace of Europe? 




















From Strekiza, St. Petersburg ] 
A RUSSIAN VIEW. 
Turkey: “I can carry it all right. It will not fall.” 
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A Lire FSI ; 

VO RFROCITICO AS = \ 
_ From Il Papagallo.} [November 22, Ir9s. | H hag ra ee sae 4 
ITALY AND MENELIK. | - ie * Pies EAS ADE 

The Italian boot has become the plaything of Menelik. He has mate i i Seaweed are ee fe {= 
Abyssinia the protector, which was formerly protected by Italy, for the i , = od 

benefit of the two musicians (Russia and France), KISMET ON A VOLCANO. 


A Sourn Arrican VIEW. 





From Le Figare.] 
Tue Boormaker: “It is rather tight? ... it-is perhaps ad—— corn?... 


f | Orricer: ‘Learn ... to insult ... a corn of an officer!” 
FRENCH VIEW OF GERMAN OFFICERS. 
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Wron’t Wash Clothes. Wron’t Wash Clothes 


srooxr's MONKEY BRAND s0aP 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 
For Polishing Metais, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Weabinogy Baths, Stair-Rods. 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &c, REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &e. 


~ 
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_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 





a For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see > pages ‘ie and iti 5 and ‘GENERAL ‘CONTENTS| INDEX, page xv. 








oe, 
“MUNSON” 
TYPEWRITER 


A WONDERFUL PIECE OF MECHANISM. 


Its Chief Points are :— 
Universal ‘Keyboard. 





1. Interchangeable Type. 8. 

2. Perfect Alignment. 9. Interchangeable Parts. 

3. Visible Writing. | 10. Powerful Manifolder. 

4. Uniform Impression. | II. Ribbon Reverses Auto- 

5. Portability (Weight, matically. : 
with Oak Case, 17 lbs. | 12. o- ss rated in any 

6. Noiselessness. osition. 

7. Erasing Plate. 13. LOW PRICE. 


£18 net, ——— 


ae AWARD, CHICAGO 1893. 


~ AAR AAR AR AA ARADALS 


Sole Agents for the Uni ed Kingdom— 


THE NortTH European Cycte Export COompPANyY, 
30, Sxow Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 





The ‘ENGLISH ORGANETTE’ 
WITH EASY < PAYMENTS. ONLY 
EXPRESSION STOP. 4/- MONTHLY. 






Plays hymns, popular airs, quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, horupipes, e'c.; any 
tune can b> played with artistic effect by anyone. A mere child can play is, 
Most Marvellous Musical Instrument in the World. 
PRICE 30s. TERMS, 4s. DEPOSIT AND 4s. MONTHLY. 
Organette delivered when first 4s. is paid. 
White for list of music and full parti-ulars, (Mention this Magazine.) 


J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, BLACKBURN. 








‘NORRIS 5 HORSE-SKIN BOOTS 


Shine like Patent. Will not Crack: 
EVERY | PAIR PAIR CUARANTEED. 


WATERPROOF 


Stout Soles for Winter wear, 
14/6. 












Do. Weited 17/6. 
Do. Hand Sewn 21/-, 25/- 
Shooting Boots 17/6, 21/-, 24/-, 30/. 


MR. W T. STEAD 


Editor of the Review or Reviews, writes in reference 
t» Norris’s Horse-Skin Boots, December éth, 
1892 :—** I congratulate you upon the fit. Your boots 
are very comfortable.” 


Perfect fit by Post,—Our System. 


Illustrated Price List and Testimonials Post Free. Send old boot 
for size or shape of foot on paper. Cash with Order. 


G. E. NORRIS, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, £.C. 


BRaNcuEs : 8 aud 9, Holborn Viaduct; 62, King William Street ; ard 
55 and 56, Bishopsgate Within. 
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Here’s 

a 
A Point 


worth remembering. It is ; the jatest improvement 
in fountain lens, and is called the = 


* TWIN-FEED ” ; 


NEPTUNE PEN; 


Writes directly it touches the paper, aud holds 
enough ink for 10,000 words. = 
With 14-Carat Gold Nib, plain ... 7/6 
Do. Gold Mounted in Leather Case 9/- = 
Cheaper kind _... we 4/s 
Our celebrated ‘* British” sty leghiphto Pens are 
5/-, 7/-, and 12/6 each. Catalogue free. 


All pens sent post free. Money returned ir full 
if pen is not liked. Obtain of your stationer, or 
send Postal Order direct tothe manufacturers-- = 


BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 
11, Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 


I AGN TTL TH Tr 


Unt ant 








heey 


ingen I 


PATENTED 








q 





Flow of Ink 


Is secure against Leakage. 
to the Pen can be Regulated with the Greatest Nicety. 
In Portsuep Vuncanite, TlanpsomeLy ENcHasep, Firrep witH SPectaAL Barret Pen 1N 14-carat Gotp, Taipium-PoInTev. 


Writes Instantly and continuously. Has Extra Large Reservoir of Ink. 


“SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER (Patented) 


Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and Preserves the Ink for any length of time. 
o Fitrep wirn Non-CorropisLe Inwivm-Pornrep Pex, 3s, 6d,, with Gop Pens, §s, 6d., 10s. 6d., AND 12s, Gd, Eacu. 


Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C, F | 


Also the 





Sold by all Stationers. 
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EDWARDS © 


“HARLENE” 




















RESTORES THE HAIR. PROMOTES THE GROWTH. 
BRRESTS LE FALL. STRENGTHENS THE GROWTH. 











THE VERY FINEST DRESSING. 


Specially Prepared and Perfumed. 
Fragrant and Refreshing. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


USED ‘ EVERYWHERE THE CERTAIN PROOF THAT 
i s IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
It acts as a Tonic to the Hair, and where it is used no other 


preparation is necessary. For Preserving and rendering the Hair 
beautifully soft ; for removing Dandruff, etc. 


-, 2/6, oa (triple 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, of all Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores. 































EDWARDS! “HARLENE” CO. 95 and 96, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
| AARNE REEL IS NA AEE A AT EE. 8 RE 








WHEN STRIVING TO 


Keep the Wolf fom the Door 


Remember that it is not always 


the LOWEST PRICE that is the most economic; 
the vast superiority of 


‘HOVIS: 


over any other bread, either brown or white, 
both in its bone and muscle making substances, 
secures for it the coveted position of the 


‘CHEAPEST AND BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
London, a 1895 and 1896. 


(REGD.) 





As supplied fo S. mM. the @ueen & Roval Family. 


6d. and 1s. shanies on séeeiet of Stamps. 
Purehasers are pry to see that all bread — to them as 
HOViS” is stamped ** HOVIS 


Apply to your Baker or Grocer for ‘HOVIS FLOUR 
for Home Use. Packed in Bags of 33 and 7 lbs. 
ER : If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if 


what is. supplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 








OVER 2¢0 GOLD MEDALS 


HIGHEST HONOURS | 
4#ND DIPLOMAS. 


AWARDED. 


Pure Concentrate 


Cocos 


QF Purchasers should ask specially for FRY’S Pure Concentrated COCOA, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Fi 





AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


THE BEST 
RHEUMATISM, soee‘tweoar.seuraccin. 2. 


SMEDLEY”. 


eC H I L LI Blister 
Bottles, 1, 14, 1/3, & 2/% PA ST E ot tte 


of all Chemists. 


The most obstinate Cases of: Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Neuralgia, &e., are soun cured by the 
outward application of SMEDLEY’S CHILLIE PASTE together with an occasionad dose of 


[ASCELLES PILLS. 


Bottles 1/14, and 2/9. Of all Chemists. Sole Proprietors; Hirst, Brooke, & Hirst, Ltd., Leeds, 


Cives Does 


Instant | 
Relief. 





OVCVCVCVCVCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCVCVYCVCVCO 
= m9) Cures 
While You 

Sleep 


Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh & Colds. 


CRESOLENE when vaporised in the sick recom gives immed ate ty 
Meatewrelic!. Its curative powers are remarkable, At the same time it 'Z 
: — prevents the spread of contagious diseases by acting asa p »werful & 
‘isin-ectant, Harmless to the youngest child,  Suld by ali Chemists, Descriptive 
booklet with testiny n als free. 

Wholesale Agents—ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., London. 
VCVCVCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCVCVCVCVCO 


TOSAUAD-OdVA 
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OVCVC 


99— London 
Rees, 


@— “No Better Food Exists 


Allen & Hanbury 


A nutriment peculiarly adapte to the digestive organs of INFANTS aud ' 
CHILDREN, supplying-all that is required fur the formation ef firm flesh 
ALLEN & HaAnsourys* FOOD contains, in #Solu! le and active f.rm, all that is 
in malt, whilst all that is irvitating and indigestible is rejected. 

Surprisingly beneficial results have atlended the useof this MALTED FOC 


nee is only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Of great value also as a, 
for INVALIDS and the AGED. Sold everyuhere in 18., 28., 08, and 1B 


“It is excellent in quality and 
flavour.” —Lancer, 
“Very digestible, nutritious, and 
palatable.” —British Medical Journal. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT 


JAMS AND JELLIES 


IN WHITE POTS AND GLASS JARS, 


Are made from: Selected Fresh Fruits and Rfined Sugar. 


e 


Sold .by Grocers and Stores throughout the Werld. 


SYMINGTON’S 
= PEA FLOU 


EASILY DIGESTED. 


STEAM 
FOR SOUPS, GRAVIES, 


PREPARED. 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere, « 
In 1d,, 2d,, and 4d, Packets, and Gd., Is., 
and 38, Tins, 








e WARRANTED e« PURE e« 


BRITISH STARCH 





IT IS THE BEST. A 


WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 
' USE ONLY 


Reckitt’ 
Blue. 





Peinted by WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, Stamford Street and Charing Cross. and. Published for the Proprietor by HioiiACE Man 
AND SON, at 125, Flect Street, E.C.—Decemb:r. 1896. 
Sle Advertisement Contractors, JOHN HADDON & CO., Central advertisement Offices, Runverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet street, Loudon, BC, 
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